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EPITAPH 

T  N  sending  Pigs  to  Market  the  author  buries 
•*•  an  innocent  and  playful  ambition.  Six  years 
ago  his  first  book,  Home,  was  published  anony- 
mously without  his  consent.  Two  years  later, 
with  three  serious  novels  to  his  credit,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  man  is  not  all  sorrow  and 
that  even  an  author  has  a  right  to  amuse  himself 
if  only  he  amuses  his  readers  at  the  same  time. 

Following  out  this  idea,  he  decided  to  introduce 
his  care-free  ego  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
John  Crowfoot  and  wrote  as  a  curtain-raiser  a 
yarn  called  Lovely  Reason.  As  though  the  world 
were  not  sufficiently  persuaded  that  history 
repeats  itself,  the  magazine  which  purchased 
Lovely  Reason  published  it  anonymously,  and 
once  again  without  his  knowledge  or  direct  con- 
sent the  author  found  himself  the  subject  of  a 
vapid  guessing  match. 

In  the  meantime  the  novelette,  Simon  Simon, 
written  as  a  follow-up,  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  as  by  John  Crowfoot  and  incident- 
ally gave  rise  to  various  imitations  on  stage  and 
screen.  Thus  tumbled  as  pretty  a  house  of  stacked 
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cards  ~as~ever  heart  was  set  upon.  The  cat  was 
out  of  the  bag  and  no  way  to  put  her  back,  for 
while  a  writer  may  hide  behind  a  new  style  once 
from  the  most  astute  editor  he  can  scarcely  make 
it  a  habit. 

It  is  amusing  to  speculate  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  reputation  of  John  Crowfoot  to-day 
as  the  author  of  the  sequence  of  novelettes,  Taxi, 
Lovely  Reason,  Simon  Simon,  and  The  Door  to 
Freedom,  all  published  serially  in  prominent 
magazines,  and  as  to  whether  the  most  perspi- 
cacious critic  would  have  linked  these  extrava- 
ganzas of  New  York  life  with  the  authorship  of 
Home,  John  EogardMS,  Through  Stained  Glass, 
White  Man  and  Not  All  The  King's  Horses. 

In  quite  another  sense  is  this  post  mortem  an 
epitaph.  The  Ancient  Prologue  to  the  fourth 
book  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  sayings  of  the  noble 
Pantagruel  opens  with  the  following  words: 
"Drinkers  very  illustrious,  and  you  gouty  tasters 
very  precious !"  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
present  writer  can  not  at  the  moment  think  of 
equally  sonorous  words  with  which  to  dedicate 
to  those  votaries  of  the  flowing  bowl  who  saw  in 
its  bubbling  depths  the  source  of  the  rollicking 
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literature  of  all  time,  this  modest  volume,  part  of 
which,  at  least,  must  inevitably  appear  as  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  bygone  day.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  that  John  Crowfoot's  birth  cry  should  have 
proved  his  swan  song,  for  he  would  have  had 
hard  sledding  without  the  immemorial  backing 
of  his  convivial  aid,  John  Barleycorn. 

G.A.C. 
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Pigs  to  cTl/tarket 

LOVELY  REASON 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  PIM  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  in  a  five-dollar  room-and-bath  suite  in 
the  Aspic  Hotel  and  stared  vacantly  before  him, 
evidently  reliving  in  his  mind  some  recent  scene. 
His  face  worked  spasmodically,  his  eyes,  naturally 
protuberant,  bulged  more  than  usual  and  his  small 
fists,  doubled  up  in  two  balls  at  his  side,  pressed 
two  deep  holes  into  the  mattress. 

Mr.  Pirn's  key-note  was  rotundity,  not  in  the 
gross  sense,  but  of  sleek,  good  living.  His  head, 
his  shoulders,  his  paunch  and  his  legs  were  just 
comfortably  rounded  off  well  this  side  of  vulgar 
obesity,  so  that  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  calling 
him  "Fatty"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
anything  but  thin.  He  was  one  of  those  plump 
little  men  regarded  kindly  as  a  table  neighbor  by 
old-timers  and  ingenues  alike,  because  he  looked 
so  jolly. 

But  this  evening  he  was  anything  but  jolly.  His 
eyes  were  moist  with  self-pity  and  his  lips  were 
drawn  down  at  the  corners  and  quivering.  This 
had  been  the  blackest  day  of  his  existence,  all  the 
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more  tenebrous  for  having  come  as  the  ghastly 
climax  to  three  years  of  the  brightest  and  hap- 
piest married  life  that  any  sane  man  could  desire. 
For  three  years  Mr.  Pirn  had  looked  upon  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  as  a  ludicrous  misnomer. 
So  complete  had  been  his  thraldom  to  the  charms 
of  Juliet,  his  wife,  that  he  had  been  serenely  un- 
conscious of  any  bonds  whatever  until  they  had 
been  suddenly  and  voluntarily  withdrawn,  aban- 
doning him  to  a  feeling  of  nakedness  such  as 
comes  to  one's  finger  on  the  definite  withdrawal 
of  a  long  familiar  ring.  The  simile  is  weak,  for 
the  nakedness  felt  by  Mr.  Pirn  was  of  terrific  pro- 
portions. He  felt  as  though  not  only  his  ring  but 
his  habits,  and  all  his  axioms  of  life,  had  been 
torn  from  him  in  one  swoop,  unheralded  by  any  of 
the  little  signs  with  which  Providence  usually 
strews  the  road  to  disaster. 

This  very  morning,  only  nine  hours  away  by 
the  clock,  Juliet  had  said  to  him,  "I  wish  you 
would  try  to  come  home  a  little  early  this  after- 
noon. I  have  something  to  say  to  you."  All  the 
way  to  the  office  he  had  felt  troubled  and  re- 
proached himself  for  not  having  set  business  aside 
at  once  and  had  the  talk  there  and  then.  But  the 
truth  was  that  his  mind,  legs  and  feet  were  so 
accustomed  to  the  daily  rut  that  he  was  simply 
carried  away  from  Juliet's  side  by  the  momen- 
tum of  habit. 
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At  the  office  he  tried  to  give  his  attention  to 
business  and  tried  in  vain.  There  was  an  im- 
portant deal  on.  He  treated  it  so  cavalierly  that 
his  stenographer  stared  at  him  in  between  notes 
and  his  partner,  Alfred  Briggs,  broker,  overhear- 
ing a  telephone  conversation,  remonstrated  with 
him. 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Pirn  is  feeling  himself  this 
morning,"  said  the  stenographer,  and  Mr.  Briggs 
immediately  came  over  and  looked  concernedly  at 
Mr.  Pirn,  who  had  never  been  ill  a  day  in  his  life. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  "I'm  going  up- 
town for  lunch."  It  was  almost  three  years  since 
he  had  lunched  up-town  on  a  working  day. 

He  surprised  Juliet  lying  on  the  couch  in  what 
had  been  her  boudoir  but  that  lately  she  had  in- 
sisted on  calling  her  den.  She  v/as  clothed  in  an 
adorable  tea-gown  of  blue  silk,  short-sleeved  and 
foaming  at  the  neck  and  arms  with  creamy  lace. 

Mr.  Pirn  sat  beside  her  and  tried  to  smile,  but 
he  could  not,  for  he  was  looking  at  her  with  lover's 
eyes.  Her  beauty  took  his  breath  away  and  be- 
numbed the  muscles  of  his  face.  Never  had  she 
seemed  to  him  more  bewitching.  Her  big  eyes 
were  half  closed.  In  her  cheeks  burned  a  flame 
from  interior  fires  of  excitement,  but  her  hands 
were  white  and  cool. 

"Well,  Julie,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  at  last,  "you  see, 
I've  come  back.  What  is  it  you  want  to  talk 
about?" 
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Juliet  studied  his  face  gravely  and  calmly.  "Not 
now,  Archie,"  she  said.  "After  lunch." 

All  through  lunch  Mr.  Pirn  tried  to  be  jolly  and 
failed.  Not  that  Juliet  was  gloomy;  she  was 
merely  detached,  distant,  unapproachable.  When 
he  could  no  longer  pretend  that  he  was  eating  she 
arose,  led  him  to  the  library,  and  placed  him  in  a 
deep  chair  with  fat  upholstered  arms,  upon  one  of 
which  she  perched.  They  faced  an  open  fire  which 
blinked  at  them  mischievously,  as  though  it  were 
enjoying  the  joke  on  the  steam  radiator  that 
really  tended  to  the  business  of  heating  the  room 
while  the  fire  got  the  adulation. 

"Well,  Julie,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  for  the  second  time, 
and  added  jovially,  "shoot." 

"Don't  be  vulgar,  Archibald,"  said  Juliet 
gravely,  "and  above  all  don't  be  flippant.  You 
will  find  that  flippancy  doesn't  go  well  with  to-day. 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  I  want  you  to  sit 
still  and  listen  till  I've  finished ;  then  you  can  talk 
if  you  like — if  you  think  it  will  relieve  you  any — 
but  I  warn  you  that  my  mind  is  quite  made  up." 

"Gee!  Julie,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  squirming,  "sounds 
like  a  touch  for  an  Easter  hat!" 

Juliet's  soft  lips  were  set  sternly.  "I  asked  you 
not  to  be  flippant,"  she  reminded  him.  "I  am  not 
going  to  beg  you  for  a  new  hat  or  a  new  house  or 
an  electric  of  my  own  or  anything  like  that.  I 
realize  that  you  have  always  been  only  too  ready 
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to  pamper  and  lull  me  with  every  comfort  under 
the  sun.  What  I'm  going  to  ask  you  for  is — my- 
self." 

"Yourself?"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  trying  to  look  up  at 
her.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

For  a  moment  Juliet  was  silent,  but  she  held  Mr. 
Pirn's  attention  by  waving  before  his  enchanted 
eyes  a  silk-clad  foot  from  which  the  little  slipper 
had  dropped  to  the  rug.  "I  mean,"  she  said  at  last, 
"just  what  I  say.  I  want  myself.  We  two  have 
been  living  in  an  age  that  is  dead  and  gone.  I 
suppose  you  would  like  to  go  on  living  in  it,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to.  I  want  to  live  in  my  own  genera- 
tion, a  generation  to  which  every  form  of  monop- 
oly is  hateful.  Monopoly  spells  special  privilege 
and  restriction.  I  have  monopolized  you  as  much 
as  a  woman  can  monopolize  a  man  who  gives  two- 
thirds  of  himself  to  making  money,  and  you  have 
monopolized  me  entirely." 

"Humph!"  snorted  Mr.  Pirn,  "and  quite  right, 
too,  if  you  ask  me." 

"That's  just  the  point,"  continued  Juliet  un- 
perturbed, "I  don't  ask  you.  I'm  never  going  to 
ask  you  again  for  any  but  one  thing." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  brightening,  "you  want 
an  allowance.  I  would  have  given  you  one  long 
ago  if  you  didn't  have  money  of  your  own." 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  Juliet,  "I  have  never 
thought  of  asking  you  for  an  allowance,  but  it 
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doesn't  surprise  me  that  your  mind  should  harp  on 
money,  as  that's  just  what  you've  trained  it  to  do. 
I  don't  suppose  that  you  will  deny  that  your  life 
runs  in  a  very  narrow  rut  and  as  long  as  we  are 
tied  together  I'm  bound  to  follow  in  the  same 
hedged  track.  That's  restriction.  I  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  if  it  were  you  that  absorbed  me, 
but  it  isn't." 

"What  is  it,  then?"  asked  Mr.  Pirn,  brushing 
his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  though  to  make  sure  he 
was  awake. 

"It's  your  rut,  your  habits,  your  conventions 
and  tenets  that  aren't  yours  at  all,  but  simply  the 
hand-me-downs  that  you've  taken  over  blindly 
from  half  a  dozen  generations  of  men  that  have 
been  willing  to  let  their  ancestors  think  for  them. 
That's  what  restricts  you,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, that's  what  restricts  me.  For  a  long 
time — for  weeks — I've  felt  myself  stunted  like  a 
Chinese  woman's  foot  by  unreasoning  and  tortur- 
ing bonds." 

"Gee!"  said  Mr.  Pirn. 

"And  so  it  comes  to  this,"  continued  Juliet/  "I 
am  still  young.  My  formative  period  is  not  yet 
over.  I  feel  that  if  I  had  scope  I  could  broaden 
and  grow  to  the  full  bloom  nature  meant  me  to 
attain.  I  do  not  wish  to  grow  up  into  a  weak, 
spindling  tree  in  a  crowded  forest  protected  from 
the  blasts  of  life  by  a  million  other  spindling  trees. 
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I  wish  to  grow  to  the  full  symmetry  that  goes  only 
with  freedom  and  space." 

Mr.  Pirn  opened  and  closed  his  lips.  He  had 
meant  to  say  something,  but  had  found  himself 
wordless,  dumb. 

"Now,"  continued  Juliet,  "we  come  to  the  one 
thing  I  still  have  to  ask  of  you.  As  matters  stand 
you  are  more  than  a  millstone  about  my  neck.  If 
you  were  only  that,  it  would  mean  death  and  ob- 
livion— but  as  it  is  it  means  life  with  all  its  powers 
of  sensibility  and  suffering  inexorably  oppressed, 
bound  and  dwarfed.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  a  divorce." 

"Great  heavens!"  cried  Mr.  Pirn.  "Julie,  are 
you  mad?  Divorce!  Why,  girlie,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  there  isn't  another  woman  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Julie,"  he  added,  almost  whimper- 
ing, "don't  you  love  me  any  more?" 

"Of  course  I  do,  Archibald,"  said  Juliet  calmly ; 
"but  your  grandfather's  ideas  are  confusing  you. 
I  have  no  immediate  intention  of  not  loving  you. 
I  shall  probably  keep  on  indefinitely.  But  if  I  am 
to  keep  on,  it  must  be  outside  this  cramping  fence 
of  matrimony.  The  greatest  crime  to  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  marriage  is  the  fact  that  it  has  domes- 
ticated love  and  reduced  it  to  the  standing  of  the 
family  cat." 

Mr.  Pirn  opened  and  closed  his  mouth  three 
times,  then  he  said,  "Julie,  don't  let's  do  anything 
rash.  Let's  think  this  thing  over." 
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"You  can  think  it  over  all  you  like,  dear,"  said 
Juliet,  "but  I  finished  my  thoughts  on  the  matter 
last  night.  As  for  doing  anything  rash,  I  doubt 
whether  you  could.  It  would  be  out  of  your  rut." 

She  jumped  down  from  her  perch,  and  slipped 
her  foot  into  her  slipper.  Her  eyes  fell  on  Mr. 
Pirn's  drawn  face.  "Oh,  Archie !"  she  cried,  tears 
coming  to  her  eyes,  "you  do  love  me !  I  know  you 
do.  And  that's  why  I  know  you'll  give  me  a  rea- 
son for  divorce!" 

It  was  at  that  point  that  Mr.  Pirn  leaped  to  his 
feet  with  a  hoarse  shout  and  rushed  from  the 
room. 

n 

"Dog-gone  it!"  said  Mr.  Pirn  as  he  arose  and 
glared  about  him. 

Why  had  he  come  to  this  hotel?  "Habit,"  an- 
swered the  hard  memory  of  the  new  Juliet.  In 
this  very  hotel  they  had  spent  the  first  night  of 
their  honeymoon,  the  only  night  they  passed  to- 
gether on  shore  before  sailing  for  the  tour  in 
Europe  that  had  fixed  the  note  of  all  their  happi- 
ness. Why  had  he  come  to  this  of  all  the  thou- 
sand hotels  in  the  city?  "Habit,"  echoed  a  still, 
interior  voice. 

His  eyes  fastened  on  the  bed.  What  was  the 
world  coming  to?  Why  had  they  started  making 
fancy  beds  like  that  one  with  all  the  posts  the 
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same  height?  Wasn't  the  old  style,  with  high 
posts  at  one  end  and  low  at  the  other  good  enough? 
How  would  he  know  which  end  to  put  his  head  at 
with  all  the  posts  sawed  off  the  same  size?  Sud- 
denly rage,  all  the  greater  for  having  been  stifled, 
welled  up  and  possessed  his  sturdy  frame. 

He  rushed  at  the  offending  object  and  dragged 
pillows,  bedclothes  and  mattress  to  the  floor, 
pulled  the  bed  out  from  the  wall,  hunched  his 
shoulders  under  one  side  of  it  and  deliberately 
turned  it  upside  down.  Then  he  made  the  bed 
again  and  sprawled  full  length  on  it  to  rest  from 
his  exertions.  A  wild  light  was  now  shining  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  laughed  aloud.  By  reaching  for- 
ward with  his  toes  and  backward  with  his  hands 
he  could  twirl  all  the  casters  at  once. 

"The  world  is  upside  down,  upside  down,"  he 
chanted.  An  illuminated  sign  glowed  suddenly 
under  the  telephone.  "Mail  in  the  office  for  you," 
stared  at  him  from  the  ground  glass.  He  arose 
and  pried  the  glass  loose  with  his  pocket-knife 
and  turned  it  upside  down.  Then  he  wandered 
about  the  room  doing  the  same  for  everything 
that  was  reversible — chairs,  tables  and  pictures. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  he  was  quite  breath- 
less and  hungry. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  in  thought,  then  he 
opened  his  trunk  and  took  out  his  evening  clothes. 
He  experimented  with  putting  the  garments  on 
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upside  down,  but  he  was  in  no  mood  for  com- 
promises and  finally  dressed  right-side-up  with 
great  care.  Eventually  he  emerged  from  number 
five  fifty-five  a  dapper  near-youngish  man  com- 
plete in  detail  but  without  hat  and  overcoat. 

As  he  took  the  elevator  he  glanced  at  his  watch 
and  found  that  it  lacked  but  ten  minutes  to  eight. 
No  wonder  he  was  feeling  hungry.  He  and  Juliet 
had  invariably  dined  on  the  dot  of  half  past  seven. 
At  the  thought  of  Juliet  his  jaws  set  grimly  and 
the  fire  in  his  protuberant  eyes  assumed  a  sullen 
glow. 

He  crossed  the  lobby  and  strode  down  the  hall 
toward  the  largest  of  the  hotel's  dining-rooms. 
And  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  trousers 
pockets,  Mr.  Pirn  marched  through  the  palm-clut- 
tered entrance.  The  room  was  crowded.  Every 
table  but  one  was  taken.  The  exception  was  ar- 
ranged for  a  party  of  eight  and  gorgeously  decked 
with  hothouse  flowers.  Toward  it,  Ostley,  the 
head  waiter,  was  obsequiously  guiding  the  slow, 
chattering  progress  of  four  men  and  four  women. 

"No  room,  sir,"  grunted  a  waiter,  blocking  Mr. 
Pirn's  progress. 

Mr.  Pirn  brushed  him  aside  and  passed  on.  The 
waiter  stood  petrified  with  amazement  as  Mr. 
Pirn  coolly  made  a  bee-line  for  the  table  laid  for 
eight  and  sat  down.  But  amazement  did  not  pet- 
rify Ostley.  It  is  true  that  he  paused  in  his  stride, 
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his  face  filled  with  pained  surprise,  but  the  pause 
was  too  brief  to  be  called  hesitation.  "One  mo- 
ment, sir,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder  to  the  leader 
of  the  dinner-party  in  the  tone  of  a  general  on 
the  verge  of  battle  to  a  visiting  field-marshal,  and 
approached  Mr.  Pirn  with  a  stealthy  tread. 

The  gentleman  who  had  reserved  the  table  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  James  Wortley  Tam- 
mers,  director  in  twenty-seven  large  corporations 
and  dozens  of  smaller  ones,  chairman  and  princi- 
pal stockholder  in  Amalgamated  Zinc,  Copper  & 
Lead.  He  and  Mr.  Pirn  had  been  in  the  same  class 
at  college  and  had  even  called  each  other  by  nick- 
names, but  such  was  the  chasm  that  now  divided 
their  orbits  on  the  Street  that  for  ten  years  past 
Mr.  Pirn  had  felt  that  he  verged  on  impertinence 
when  he  took  off  his  hat  to  Mr.  Tammers.  While 
Mr.  Tammers  was  in  no  sense  a  snob  he  had  made 
no  effort  to  retain  more  than  the  bare  bowing  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Pirn.  He  hadn't  time. 

On  this  evening,  as  on  many  months  of  other 
evenings,  Mr.  Tammers  was  bored;  so  were  the 
people  that  accompanied  him.  One  could  see  it  in 
their  strained  faces  and  hear  it  in  their  equally 
strained  chatter.  With  gloomy  face  and  the  exas- 
peration in  his  eyes  that  any  magnate  feels  at 
being  caught  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  argument, 
Mr.  Tammers  reluctantly  followed  Ostley.  But 
suddenly  the  cloud  lifted  from  his  brow  and  he 
actually  smiled. 
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This  is  what  he  heard  from  Mr.  Archibald  Pirn, 
who  spoke  in  a  modulated  but  clear  voice:  "I 
don't  care  a  whoop,  Ostley,  who  reserved  this 
table.  I'm  tired  of  handling  you  a  fiver  every 
time  I  want  to  sit  down  to  one  of  your  cold  storage 
dinners.  I'm  a  guest  of  this  hotel,  and  if  you  or 
any  of  your  underlings  lays  a  finger  on  me  I'll 
turn  this  blooming  table  upside  down,  and  if  you 
think  I  can't  do  it,  just  go  up-stairs  and  look  at 
my  bed!" 

Mr.  Pirn  swept  his  protuberant  eyes  around. 
They  did  not  even  pause  on  the  figure  of  Ostley, 
who  stood  powerless,  purple  and  quivering.  They 
settled  on  Mr.  Tammers. 

"I  tell  you,  Tarn/'  continued  Mr.  Pirn,  "I  don't 
know  what  this  country  is  coming  to.  It  was  a 
democracy  once.  You  and  I  aren't  old  men,  but 
we  can  both  remember  when  our  dads  used  to 
take  us  into  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  we'd 
grab  any  vacant  seats  there  were  at  the  long 
table.  I  tell  you,  we're  not  citizens  of  a  free 
country — we're  nothing  but  cogs." 

"Archie,"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  almost  eagerly, 
"just  one  question.  Are  you  drunk?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  promptly,  "I'm  not.  But 
I'm  going  to  be." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  "there's  plenty  of 
time  before  that."  He  turned  to  his  wife.  "My 
dear,  this  is  Mr.  Archibald  Pirn,  an  old  college 
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mate  of  mine.  Will  you  tell  him  who  the  others 
are  ?  Ostley,  lay  another  place  at  the  table." 

Either  by  accident  or  intent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tammers  took  the  seats  on  either  side  of  Mr.  Pirn, 
who  had  acknowledged  introductions  with  easy 
grace.  It  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least  that 
the  Tammers  should  be  accompanied  by  a  titled 
gentleman  and  his  lady.  He  even  addressed  his 
first  words  after  the  cocktail  to  Sir  Charles. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mr. 
Pirn,  "that  you  distinguished  strangers  can  no 
longer  see  real  Americans  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  To-day  you  must  go  much  farther  afield 
to  find  the  genuine  article;  strength  linked  with 
simplicity,  a  crude  exterior  over  a  true  heart,  the 
tang  that  once  went  with  the  name  Yankee  and 
made  one  as  welcome  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  as 
is  cranberry  sauce  with  Thanksgiving  turkey. 
We  New  Yorkers  have  been  basted  with  watery 
money  and  gone  soggy.  New  York  to-day,  sir,  is 
the  most  provincial  village  on  earth,  a  rut  for 
every  man  and  every  man  to  his  rut." 

"Tammers,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "d'you  mind 
changing  seats  with  me?  I'm  sure  the  ladies 
won't  complain ;  you're  much  better-looking  than 
I  am." 

The  change  was  made  amid  laughter.  Gloom 
had  lifted  from  the  entire  party  no  less  than  from 
Tammers'  countenance.  Mr.  Pirn  held  the  stage. 
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When  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  everybody 
listened,  and  when  he  ate,  curious  glances  studied 
his  animated  face.  Somebody  said  it  was  like 
watching  the  bubbles  in  a  glass  of  champagne,  for 
Mr.  Pirn  had  more  than  broken  out  of  his  rut — he 
had  broken  out  all  over. 

Sir  Charles  tried  to  draw  him  along  certain 
lines  of  discussion,  but  failed.  Mr.  Pirn  evidently 
had  women  on  his  mind.  He  was  as  rampant  in 
the  role  of  courtier  as  in  that  of  iconoclast.  His 
bulging  eyes,  luminous  from  hidden  fires,  wan- 
dered from  the  round  table,  but  always  came  back 
to  the  charming  lady  at  his  side. 

Mrs.  Tammers  was  puzzled.  She  found  Mr. 
Pirn  a  totally  new  experience — a  man  who  in  an 
atmosphere  of  money  still  remained  fresh,  un- 
stifled,  his  views  undistorted.  He  seemed  alive  in 
every  fiber.  When  he  spoke  to  her  sotto  voce 
under  cover  of  the  general  chatter,  his  tones 
actually  thrilled  her,  while  his  observations  made 
her  tingle  with  curiosity  and  a  vague  dismay. 

"Of  all  the  women  in  the  room,"  he  murmured 
toward  the  close  of  dinner,  "there  is  not  your 
equal  as  a  lovely  reason.  Madame,  you  see 
before  you  a  man  driven  by  a  purpose,  a  single 
purpose.  I  am  on  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of  a 
reason." 

"Reason  ?"  murmured  Mrs.  Tammers,  when  she 
got  the  chance.  "A  reason  for  what?" 
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Mr.  Pirn  almost  blurted  out  that  he  was  looking 
for  a  reason  for  divorce,  but  he  seized  his  tongue 
with  his  teeth  just  in  time  and  held  it.  His  pause 
made  the  words  that  followed  all  the  more  im- 
pressive :  "A  reason  for  life,"  he  replied. 

The  party  rose  from  table,  but  did  not  break  up. 
It  was  going  on  to  the  opera.  Mr.  Pirn,  hatless 
and  coatless,  accompanied  the  ladies  to  Tammers' 
limousine,  handed  them  in  and  bowed.  Mrs. 
Tammers  laid  her  small  gloved  hand  on  his  arm. 
"Join  us,"  she  said.  With  a  bob  of  his  round 
head,  Mr.  Pirn  accepted  and  stepped  into  the  car. 
Tammers  and  Sir  Charles  followed  in  a  taxi. 

At  the  opera  Tammers  found  himself  crowded 
out  of  his  own  box  and  overflowed  into  that  of  one 
of  his  guests.  He  did  not  mind.  At  dinner, 
filled  with  admiration  and  friendly  envy  of  the 
triumphant  Mr.  Pirn,  he  had  tried  to  drink  glass 
to  glass  with  that  gentleman,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Pirn  was  in  the  rare  state  of  super- 
excitement  which  absolutely  defies  the  potency  of 
alcohol.  As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Tammers  was 
filled  with  a  warm  glow  such  as  had  not  possessed 
him  for  years.  He  was  feeling  just  reckless 
enough  to  want  to  forget  his  wife's  eyes  in  some 
other  man's  wife's  blushes. 

The  opera  was  one  that  Mrs.  Tammers  did  not 
particularly  fancy.  She  sat  well  back  in  the  box 
and,  buried  in  the  shadow  behind  her  shoulder, 
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was  Mr.  Pirn.  The  gloom  transformed  him.  No 
longer  was  he  just  a  jolly  little  man  with  bulging 
eyes,  round  head,  round  paunch  and  round  legs. 
He  became  a  voice,  low  of  tone  but  vibrant,  a  thing 
that  writhed  about  the  ear,  that  startled,  thrilled 
and  soothed.  These  are  some  of  the  things  he 
said: 

"How  silly  it  all  is.  Look  at  them.  A  thousand 
faces  run  out  of  a  single  mold,  all  thinking  the 
same  little  thoughts  that  they  thought  yesterday 
and  the  generation  before  that.  Do  you  know 
what  we  are?  Nothing  but  cord-wood.  We've 
grown  up  in  a  forest  so  jammed  together  that  you 
and  I  are  just  two  spindling  trees  in  a  million, 
propped  up  against  the  blasts  of  life  by  all  the 
other  puny,  spindling  trees.  Life!  Is  this  life? 
Mrs.  This  and  Mr.  That !  You  and  I  haven't  even 
names  like  genuine  folks  used  to  have.  I  don't 
even  know  your  name." 

"Helen,"  murmured  Mrs.  Tammers. 

"Helen !"  repeated  the  voice.  "What  a  name  to 
bear !  What  a  name  to  make  love  to !  What  a 
name  to  conjure  ages  and  worlds  and  flaming 
towers !  And  yet  what  a  travesty ! — f  or  you  and 
your  name  are  simply  buried  in  an  avalanche  of 
cord- wood.  A  thing  of  beauty  needs  space; 
crowd  it,  and  it  is  nothing.  Thank  God,  I  have 
an  inner  vision  that  is  not  yet  altogether  blinded ! 
I  can  picture  you  away  from  all  this  in  the  free 
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open.  I  can  see  you  standing  alone  under  the 
stars  of  heaven,  your  name  shining  like  a  double 
jewel  in  your  eyes,  in  the  circle  of  your  arms  a 
world  and  a  paradise !" 

It  was  a  troubled  face  Mrs.  Tammers  turned 
over  her  shoulder.  Her  luminous  eyes  tried  to 
pierce  the  gloom,  but  she  could  make  out  nothing 
of  Mr.  Pirn.  Only  his  voice  was  real. 

"Helen,"  it  continued,  "you  have  the  whole 
world,  and  yet  you  have  nothing.  The  human 
soul  that  has  no  living  wish  is  flat  and  dead.  You 
are  as  old  to-day  as  you  ever  will  be,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  treadmill  and  the  rut  know 
neither  youth  nor  age.  What  has  Tammers  given 
you  ?  Has  he  ever  brought  a  single  new  idea  into 
your  life,  laid  a  single  throbbing  thought  at  your 
feet?  Wealth,  position !  Bah!  Gewgaws,  baubles ! 
For  all  the  sordid  cash  on  earth  I  wouldn't  barter 
my  living,  breathing  heart's  desire." 

"What  is  it,  your  heart's  desire?"  whispered 
Mrs.  Tammers. 

"You,"  breathed  Mr.  Pirn.  "Not  bedecked  and 
bedizened  and  crowded  in  the  common  herd,  but 
you  alone,  out  in  the  open  for  a  night  or  an  hour. 
You  think  I'm  mad,  but  it's  you  and  the  world 
that  are  mad.  The  thought  of  life  without  life 
tortures  me  as  it  will  torture  you,  if  you'll  just 
picture  yourself  old,  grey,  broken,  at  the  end  of  a 
life  that  has  never  lived  for  an  hour." 
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Mr.  Pirn  continued:     "Helen,  come  with  me 

now.  Just  get  up  and  slip  out  quietly  and  taste 
the  cup  of  a  conscious  birth.  You'll  never  regret 
it.  In  the  grey  days  you  can  look  back  and  say, 
'At  least  the  taste  of  life  is  upon  my  lips,  for  I 
have  stood  alone !' " 

He  led  her  from  the  box  as  though  she  were 
dazed  and  blinded.  As  he  went  out  he  took  Mr. 
Tammers'  fur  coat  and  top-hat  from  a  chair  by 
the  door.  They  passed  through  the  dim  halls  to 
the  brilliant  foyer.  A  moment  later  the  porter 
was  shouting  the  call  number  of  Mr.  Tammers' 
car.  The  big  limousine  drew  up  at  the  curb.  Mrs. 
Tammers  hesitated  and  hung  back,  but  Mr.  Pirn 
lifted  her  in.  He  had  put  on  the  fur  coat  and 
looked  twice  his  actual  size.  He  spoke  a  word  of 
command  to  the  chauffeur,  at  the  same  time  hand- 
ing him  a  bank-note  of  large  denomination. 

Just  as  the  clutch  was  thrown  in  Mr.  Tammers, 
bareheaded  and  coatless,  rushed  out  to  the  side- 
walk. "Here,  you !  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Helen!" 

Mr.  Pirn  stood  sturdily  on  the  running-board 
and  frowned  down  on  his  unwilling  host.  "Look 
here,  Tammers,"  he  said  calmly  and  clearly,  "don't 
make  a  scene.  You  owe  that  to  yourself  and  to 
us.  Nothing  extraordinary  has  happened  except 
that — your  wife  has  waked  up.  She  sees  you  as 
you  are,  just  a  cart-wheel  that's  never  brought  one 
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original  idea  into  her  life.  You  have  merely 
loaded  her  down  with  wealth  and  its  gewgaws  and 
dwarfed  her.  You're  nothing  but  one  little  wheel 
in  the  low  gear  of  the  city  treadmill." 

"What!"  gasped  Mr.  Tammers.  "And  what 
are  you  ?  You — you — " 

"I?"  interrupted  Mr.  Pirn,  shaking  his  fist  in 
Mr.  Tammers'  astounded  face,  "I'll  tell  you  what 
I  am.  I'm  a  snowball  traveling  down-hill  and 
picking  up  everything  that  comes  my  way.  That's 
what  I  am.  I'm  not  running  in  the  rut  my  grand- 
father wore  smooth.  I'm  bouncing !"  He  turned 
to  the  chauffeur.  "Drive  on,  George." 

The  chauffeur  cast  one  fleeting  glance  at  his 
lawful  master,  but  Mr.  Tammers  said  nothing. 
He  was  paralyzed.  The  car  swept  forward  and 
away.  Mr.  Pirn  climbed  in  from  the  running- 
board.  Mrs.  Tammers  was  gasping  nervously, 
almost  sobbing. 

"There,  there,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Mr.  Pirn's 
soothing  voice,  "don't  cry.  Listen.  Listen  to  me. 
I  know  an  island  that  was  caught  when  the  world 
was  young  in  the  mesh  of  eternal  spring,  an  island 
where  flowers  never  fade  nor  trees  grow  sere, 
where  there  is  neither  cold  nor  heat,  and  where 
the  birds  do  not  twitter  nor  sing  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  we  will  sit  or 
wander,  clothed  in  soft  breezes,  sheltered  by  cool 
foliage  and  sustained  by  the  plenteous  fruits  that 
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were  the  first  gift  of  the  gods  to  man.     In  my 
island  is  no  fear,  no  to-day  and  no  to-morrow." 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Tammers  was  convinced  would 
be  an  exaggeration,  but  leaving  cold  conviction 
aside,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  po- 
tential effects  of  Mr.  Pirn's  wonderful  voice  in  the 
dark. 

Ill 

Could  the  car  and  Mr.  Pirn  have  gone  on  forever, 
this  chronicle  would  end  in  stalemate,  but  it 
happened  that  the  chauffeur  was  getting  short  of 
gas  and,  faithful  to  Mr.  Pirn's  instructions  to 
avoid  all  towns,  made  for  one  of  the  country  inns 
which  winter  weather  had  not  closed.  This 
hostelry  had  a  road  of  its  own  that  climbed  and 
wandered  miles  from  the  highway  to  the  brow  of 
a  barren  mountain.  Lonesome  Inn  was  the  name 
that  swung  on  its  creaking  sign-board,  but  it  was 
more  familiarly  known  in  club  and  greenrooms  as 
the  Grass  Widowers'  Refuge. 

The  car  drew  up  under  the  light  before  the 
door;  the  chauffeur  went  off  after  gasoline.  Mr. 
Pirn  looked  out,  recognized  his  whereabouts  and 
slowly  came  back  to  earth.  The  long  ride  had 
made  him  hungry,  and  his  overworked  throat  was 
tremendously  dry.  He  coughed,  but  did  not 
speak.  Mrs.  Tammers  lay  cuddled  in  the  corner 
of  the  car,  her  eyes  half -closed  and  swimming  with 
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dreams.  Moments  passed.  The  chauffeur,  wiping 
his  lips  on  his  coat-sleeve,  came  back,  filled  the 
tank,  screwed  down  the  cover  and  put  his  foot  on 
the  running-board.  Mr.  Pirn's  thirst  cried  out 
within  him.  He  coughed  again  and  spoke — "Well, 
here  we  are." 

Mrs.  Tammers  aroused  herself  slowly  and 
looked  out.  She  suddenly  straightened  and  stif- 
fened. Mr.  Pirn  did  not  notice ;  he  got  out  of  the 
car  right  under  the  four-hundred  candle-power 
light  and  stretched.  Mr.  Tammers'  high  hat  was 
a  bit  too  small  for  Mr.  Pirn's  head  and  his  fur  coat 
several  sizes  too  long,  details  which  Mr.  Pirn  had 
had  no  occasion  to  notice.  Nor  had  Mrs.  Tammers 
until  this  revealing  moment. 

A  touring-car  drew  up  behind  the  limousine. 
Two  chattering  girls  and  two  self-conscious  youths 
brushed  past  Mr.  Pirn  and  entered  the  inn.  From 
within,  as  the  door  opened,  came  the  crackling  of 
an  open  wood  fire  and  an  ambrosial  odor  of  grilled 
steak.  Mr.  Pirn  smiled ;  he  did  not  hear  the  chug- 
chug  of  a  taxi  fighting  the  long  hill.  The  taxi 
stopped  just  behind  the  touring-car  with  a 
grateful  wheeze  and  through  the  glare  of  its 
headlights  advanced  Mr.  Tammers,  tall,  and  with 
the  dignity  of  righteous  wrath  on  his  brow.  Only 
his  lips  were  a  bit  querulous  from  the  drinks  he 
had  on  the  way,  for  he  was  overcoatless  and  the 
night  was  cold. 
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For  one  second  Mrs.  Tammers*  wide-open  eyes 
held  her  husband  and  Mr.  Pirn  in  eloquent  con- 
trast; then  she  leaned  forward  and  said  to  the 
chauffeur,  "George,  drive  for  home  as  fast  as  you 
can.  I'll  give  you  another  hundred." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Pirn's  gaze  had  comprehended 
the  approaching  Mr.  Tammers,  but  so  great  was 
the  little  man's  concentration  on  a  single  purpose 
that  when  the  limousine  suddenly  swept  from  his 
side  and  away  he  forgot  all  about  Tammers, 
turned  his  back  on  him,  and  stared  furiously  after 
the  disappearing  car  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  in 
his  trousers  pockets. 

Tammers'  monster  fur  garment,  thus  caught  in 
at  Mr.  Pirn's  hips,  curved  out  from  the  back  of  his 
waist  down  in  a  long  plait  reaching  almost  to  the 
ground,  giving  him  a  most  belligerent  air. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tammers  advanced,  seized 
Mr.  Pirn  by  the  shoulder,  whirled  him  around  and 
glared  down  into  his  face.  "I  say,"  he  said, 
worrying  the  shoulder  to  and  fro,  "if  you  weren't 
so  little,  I'd  knock  your  head  off.  As  'tis  I'll  have 
t-to  spank  you." 

Nothing  is  more  disconcerting  than  to  glare  at 
a  person  who  doesn't  glare  back  or  cringe  or  try 
to  fight  or  run  away  or  do  any  single  one  of  the 
things  that  glared-at  people  have  invariably  done 
for  generations.  Mr.  Pirn  did  not  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  Mr.  Tammers ;  he  did  not  even  trouble 
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to  take  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets.  He  was 
cursing  to  himself  in  a  low  monotone  that  robbed 
his  words  of  all  personality  as  far  as  Mr. 
Tammers  was  concerned,  and  presently,  by  their 
sheer  eloquence  and  finish,  reduced  that  gentleman 
to  a  state  of  admiration  and  awe. 

"Great  heavens,  Archie!"  he  interrupted  at 
last,  "stop.  Please  stop  just  for  a  minute.  There's 
no  one  here  but  me.  Just  let  me  call  the  taximan 
so  he  c'n  hear,  too." 

"Tarn,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  suddenly  calm,  "you've 
often  read  of  a  man  'balked  of  his  prey.'  Now 
you've  seen  one.  I  was  it." 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  a  frown  puckered  Mr. 
Tammers'  brow.  "Look-a  here.  I  want  an 
explanation.  What  are  you  doin'  with  my  wife?" 

"Explanation !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pirn  with  a  bitter 
laugh.  "I'll  give  it  to  you.  Tarn,  you  and  I  have 
always  given  our  wives  everything  they  wanted, 
haven't  we?  That's  what  every  American  hus- 
band is  for,  isn't  it?  We  all  do  it,  don't  we?  And 
what's  the  result?  The  cutest,  sweetest,  most 
beautiful  little  bunch  of  women  this  world  ever 
saw.  I  thought  I'd  given  my  wife,  Juliet, 
everything  she  wanted;  you  thought  you'd  given 
Helen  everything  there  was  on  earth  to  give.  But 
I  was  wrong;  you're  wrong.  There's  just  one 
little  thing  more  our  wives  want,  and  I  say  it's  up 
to  us  to  supply  the  goods." 
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"What  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Tammers. 

"They  want  themselves  back  again,"  said  Mr. 
Pirn.  "They  say  that  marriage  is  a  restriction, 
that  it  binds  and  dwarfs  them  like  the  deforming 
and  torturing  bonds  on  a  Chinese  woman's  foot. 
They  don't  mean  that  they  don't  love  us  any  more; 
they  only  mean  that  if  they  are  going  to  keep  on 
loving  it  must  be  outside  the  fence  of  a  matrimony 
which  is  nothing  but  an  odious  monopoly  that  has 
domesticated  love  to  the  level  of  the  family  cat." 

A  dazed  look  had  been  growing  in  Mr.  Tammers' 
eyes.  "Well,"  he  said,  "what  are  you  goin'  to  do 
about  it?" 

"That's  the  explanation,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  "Our 
wives  want  just  one  little  thing — a  reason — a 
reason  for  divorce ;  and  I'm  out  to-night  to  get  one 
for  Juliet.  I'm  balked,  but  I'm  not  beaten ;  and  if 
you're  half  the  man  you  used  to  be,  you'll  come 
along  and  do  the  same  for  Helen." 

"D'you  know,"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  "I'm  cold?" 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  promptly. 
"It's  no  night  to  be  out  without  a  hat  and  coat. 
Why  don't  you  buy  the  taximan's  ?" 

Mr.  Tammers'  brow  clouded  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  his  own  fur  coat.  "Look  here,  Archie,"  he 
said,  "d'you  know  how  far  we  are  from  Broad- 
way? If  you'll  give  me  my  coat  and  hat  without 
a  struggle,  I'll  letcha  ride  back  with  me." 

"Ride  back !"  cried  Mr.  Pirn.    "D'you  know  that 
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just  the  other  side  of  this  door  are  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  reasons  for  divorce  you  ever  saw  and  a 
big  log  fire,  food  and  wine?" 

Mr.  Tammers'  face  brightened  and  then  looked 
incredulous.  "Y*  don't  mean  to  tell  me  they're  all 
alone?" 

"Practically,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.    "Come  and  look." 

They  peeked  in  through  a  tear  in  a  drawn 
curtain,  and  the  sight  they  saw  made  Mr. 
Tammers  feel  such  a  twinge  of  greedy  envy  as  he 
had  not  known  for  years.  Two  charming  young 
ladies,  their  wraps  and  even  their  hats  cast  aside, 
sat  with  two  very  young  men  at  a  laden  table 
before  a  roaring  open  fire.  The  sight  did  not 
inspire  Mr.  Pirn  with  abstract  envy ;  it  moved  him 
to  speech  and  action. 

"What  nerve!"  he  remarked.  "I  know  one  of 
those  cubs  by  sight.  Young  John  Bertiner.  He's 
a  'freshy'  up  at  the  old  college,  Tarn.  Think  of 
the  cheek  of  it!  I'll  bet  they're  both  'freshies.' 
Come  on,"  and  he  started  for  the  door. 

"Archie!"  cried  Mr.  Tammers,  almost  sobered 
by  the  horror  of  being  mixed  up  in  a  Lonesome 
Inn  brawl.  "Archie !" 

But  he  was  too  late;  Mr.  Pirn  had  reached  the 
door.  He  threw  it  open  and  marched  in,  Mr. 
Tammers  tagging  at  his  heels,  led  by  the  old 
college  instinct  of  never  abandoning  a  pal  on  the 
way  to  trouble. 
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With  Mr.  Tammers'  tall  hat  pushed  well  back 
on  his  head  and  the  monster  fur  coat  bulging  his 
small  figure  to  herculean  proportions,  his  round 
cheeks  flaming  pink  from  the  night  air  and  his 
eyes  flashing,  Mr.  Pirn  presented  an  appearance 
that  might  well  give  pause  to  the  most  daring 
youth,  even  while  it  attracted  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  most  gentle  of  the  gentle  sex. 

"Well,  girls,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  toward  the  startled 
group  at  the  supper-table,  "if  I  was  a  policeman 
I'd  take  you  for  nursemaids  and  make  love  to  you 
right  away!  Have  you  been  out  kidnapping?" 

The  girls  snickered,  and  the  youths'  faces  turned 
purple.  One  of  them  half  rose  from  his  seat. 
"Here,  you — "  he  stuttered. 

"Here  you  what?"  demanded  Mr.  Pirn,  the 
jovial  look  in  his  eyes  changing  to  a  ferocious 
glare.  "If  you  were  only  a  little  older  I'd  knock 
your  head  off.  As  it  is,  I'll  have  to  spank  you." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  young  men.  Goaded 
beyond  discretion,  they  leaped  to  their  feet. 

"None  of  that,"  commanded  Mr.  Pirn  in  tense 
tones,  "you  f reshies !  If  you  don't  fade  out-a  this 
in  two  minutes,  me'n*  Jimmy  Tam'll  see  that  you 
never  make  a  fraternity.  And  if  you  want  to 
know  our  class,  it's  naughty-naught,  the  naughti- 
est little  class  that  ever  made  new-laid  eggs  like 
you  suck  champagne  through  a  straw.  Now  get 
out  in  the  open  air  and  hit  the  grit.  Never  mind 
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the  girls;  we'll  look  after  'em  and  pay  for  the 
supper.  And  if  you  say  another  word,  John 
Bertiner,  I'll  telephone  for  your  father!" 

Kaleidoscopic  changes  swept  the  young  men's 
faces  under  the  shower  of  Mr.  Pirn's  ominous 
words.  They  didn't  know  who  he  was,  but  the 
name  of  Jimmy  Tarn  was  one  to  conjure  with  in 
their  special  college  world.  And  if  they  didn't 
know  who  Mr.  Pirn  was,  he  certainly  had  a  line  on 
their  own  identity.  His  last  John  Bertiner  shot 
was  a  winner.  Five  minutes  after  it  was  fired 
the  touring-car  carrying  two  and  a  driver  speeded 
away  from  the  doorway  of  Lonesome  Inn. 

Mr.  Pirn  no  longer  glared.  He  walked  over  to 
the  fire  and  stretched  out  his  pudgy  hands.  "Isn't 
this  jolly?"  he  questioned  genially.  His  roving 
eyes  took  in  the  figures  of  three  waiters  evidently 
in  consultation,  one  of  whom  was  fingering  a  large 
poker. 

"Which  is  the  head-waiter?"  asked  Mr.  Pirn, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  bills,  the  golden 
hue  of  which  proclaimed  him  no  tin-horn  sport. 
He  peeled  off  a  hundred-dollar  note  and  handed  it 
to  the  obsequious  figure  that  had  laid  down  the 
poker  and  glided  forward.  "George,"  said  Mr. 
Pirn,  "take  the  supper  and  drinks  out  o'  that  and 
keep  the  change.  I  don't  suppose  this  pot-house 
runs  to  jorums,  but  if  you've  got  any  magnums  on 
ice  just  trot  out  a  couple,  will  you?" 
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He  turned  to  the  table.  "Nothin*  like  a  magnum 
to  seal  friendship  an'  drive  dull  care  away,  eh, 
girls?" 

"Say,  you're  a  little  bright  eyes,  all  right," 
remarked  one  of  the  maidens.  "What's  your 
favorite  name?" 

"Call  me  Archie,"  said  Mr.  Pirn;  "Archie  in 
search  of  a  reason.  Come  on,  Tarn.  Draw  up  to 
the  fire  and  get  acquainted.  Now,  you  fellows," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  waiters,  "just  repeat  that 
supper,  will  you  ?" 

Five  minutes  later  the  new  supper  began  to 
arrive,  and  Mr.  Pirn  had  begun  to  perspire.  He 
laid  Mr.  Tammers'  hat  aside  and  mopped  his 
brow. 

"Help  you  off  with  your  coat,  sir?"  asked  the 
head-waiter. 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  He  took  off  the 
coat  himself,  folded  it,  placed  it  in  the  chair  he 
was  to  occupy  at  table  and  sat  on  it.  Sitting  on 
the  thick  coat,  he  appeared  a  large  man,  but  it  was 
not  vanity  that  prompted  his  strange  action.  He 
remembered  that  however  warm  the  room,  the 
night  outside  was  still  cold.  From  this  little 
incident  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Pirn  was  by  no 
means  drunk. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  first  magnum  of 
wine  Mr.  Tammers  suddenly  blossomed  from  a 
wet  blanket  into  a  star  performer.  He  thought 
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of  lots  of  things  to  say  so  funny  that  he  laughed 
before  he  could  get  them  out,  and  his  laughter  was 
so  overflowing  with  good  cheer  that  it  carried  the 
rest  of  the  party  on  its  flood.  They  all  laughed 
till  they  spluttered,  and  it  was  some  moments 
before  they  could  make  out  that  the  charming  lady 
on  Mr.  Tammers'  right  was  crying,  "Stop  it!"  at 
irregular  intervals. 

"What's  your  name,  dear?"  asked  Mr.  Tammers. 

"Little  Miss  Stop-it,"  interrupted  Mr.  Pirn. 
"That's  her  name,  and  this  one,"  he  added,  chuck- 
ing his  right-hand  neighbor  under  the  chin,  "is 
Lovely  Reason." 

They  all  laughed  again,  and  when  Miss  Stop-it 
got  her  breath  she  said,  well,  she  didn't  care,  she 
couldn't  help  it,  she  always  had  been  awful 
ticklish. 

Lonesome  Inn  had  seen  many  so-called  jolly 
evenings,  but  never  one  quite  like  this,  for  while 
Mr.  Tammers  and  Mr.  Pirn  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  had  broken  all  bounds,  the  truth 
was  that  neither  was  capable  of  infidelity  in 
thought  or  action.  Each  had  been  too  long  in 
love  with  his  wife,  but  they  were  so  in  the  grip  of 
the  jollity  of  the  moment  that  they  might  have 
laughed  themselves  into  coma  and  the  morning 
after  had  not  Mr.  Tammers  taken  his  twenty- 
seventh  glass  of  champagne. 

It  was  a  mark  he  had  not  reached  in  twelve 
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years;  it  was  a  mark  that  bounded  hilarity. 
Beyond  it  stretched  a  most  ponderous  and  solemn 
region  of  the  mind,  during  the  traverse  of  which 
Mr.  Tammers  had  never  been  known  to  smile.  In 
spite  of  all  Mr.  Pirn's  efforts,  gloom  began  to 
settle  on  the  party. 

When  the  room  had  become  approximately 
silent  Mr.  Tammers  spoke,  thickly,  it  is  true,  but 
with  dignity.  "Archie,"  he  remarked,  "I  been 
thinkin'  over  whatch  you  said  about  givin'  'em 
everything  they  want  an'  how  it's  made  'em  the 
cutest,  sweetest,  most  beautiful  bunch  of  women 
this  world  ever  saw,  an*  what  I  say  is  that  you'n* 
me  are  pikers.  I  say  that  for  people  in  our 
position  two  reasons  ain't  enough.  I  say  we've 
gotta  get  s'more.  I  say  give'm  a  lotta  reasons." 

Mr.  Pirn  thought  and  thought  hard;  the  more 
he  thought  the  more  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 
Here  was  practically  a  new  idea,  and  Mr. 
Tammers  had  beaten  him  to  it.  He  drew  out  his 
watch.  His  eyes  glowed  and  he  nodded  to  Mr. 
Tammers  in  generous  acknowledgment.  Had  not 
Tarn  saved  him  from  demeaning  himself  and  Juliet 
with  a  single  paltry  chorus  lady  for  a  reason  ? 

"Tarn,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  "you're  right.  Let's  beat 
it  for  the  all-night  theater.  'Bout  how  many 
reasons  d'you  think?  Ten?" 

"Don't  be  a  tightwad,"  responded  Mr.  Tammers. 
"Make  it  twenty,  all  told." 
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Mr.  Pirn  arose  and  put  on  Mr.  Tammers'  fur 
coat.  Still  in  the  grip  of  that  generous  impulse, 
he  handed  Mr.  Tammers  his  own  hat. 

"Thanks,  Archie,"  said  Mr.  Tammers  heavily. 

Mr.  Pirn  went  to  the  telephone,  called  up  the 
Aspic  Hotel,  and  ordered  supper  for  twenty-two 
in  the  fifth  floor  banquet  hall.  "Never  mind  who's 
speakin',"  he  ended  up.  "I'll  be  there  in  an  hour 
and  pay  in  advance." 

The  four  crowded  into  the  taxi,  the  two  girls 
sitting  together  on  the  back  seat.  Four  pairs  of 
knees  jostled  one  another  and  inspired  Mr.  Pirn 
with  a  happy  thought. 

"I  say,"  he  said  jovially,  "let's  play  'bean  por- 
ridge hot,  bean  porridge  cold.'  " 

The  girls  screamed  assent.  Mr.  Tammers  said, 
"Don't  wanta." 

"Aw,  Tarn,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pirn,  "come  on, 
now.  You  don't  have  to  smile.  Be  a  sport  and 
don't  spoil  the  game." 

"Aw  right,"  said  Mr.  Tammers  gravely. 

So — the  girls  and  Mr.  Pirn  shrieking  with 
laughter,  Mr.  Tammers  inexorably  solemn — they 
slapped  their  knees  and  hands  to  the  rhythm  of 
"Bean  porridge  hot,  bean  porridge  cold,  bean  por- 
ridge in  the  pot,  nine  days  old,"  half  the  way  to 
town  and  the  other  half  they  devoted  to  "Pitty- 
pat,  pitty-pat,  baker's  man." 

As  they  approached  the  all-night  theater  the 
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audience  was  crowding  out  to  the  ghastly  hour 
before  the  dawn.  Mr.  Pirn  leaned  from  the  cab 
window  and  ordered  the  driver  to  make  for  the 
stage-door.  "Just  in  time,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
reborrowed  Mr.  Tammers'  hat  and  sprang  to  the 
sidewalk.  A  moment  later  he  accosted  the  surly 
stage-doorman  and  pressed  a  ten-dollar  bill  into 
his  hand. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "what  d'yer  want?" 

"Samuel,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  "listen  to  me.  There's 
the  mate  to  that  bill  waitin'  for  you  if  you'll  get 
me  what  I  want.  I  want  eighteen  charming  girls. 
Tell  'em  I've  got  a  friend  with  me  with  a  fixed  face. 
Every  girl  that  makes  him  laugh  gets  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill.  The  meet  is  ten  minutes  from  now  in 
the  fifth  floor  banquet  hall  o'  the  Aspic." 

"Ten  minutes !"  cried  the  doorman. 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  "Tell  'em  ten  minutes, 
then  they  can  be  late  without  trying." 

The  doorman  nodded  and  almost  chuckled  over 
this  evidence  of  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  women 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pirn.  "If  they're  not  there'n 
harf  'n  hour,  you  c'n  come  back  an'  git  the  other 
ten-dollar  bill  you  said  you'd  give  me,"  he  re- 
marked, holding  out  his  hand. 
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IV 

Just  twenty-five  minutes  later  Mr.  Pirn  was 
rapping  for  order  at  the  head  of  a  long  and 
gorgeous  supper-table,  the  two  sides  of  which  were 
flanked  by  such  unbroken  arrays  of  first-line 
chorus  beauty  as  have  seldom  been  gathered  to- 
gether to  quench  the  amorous  ardor  of  two  lone 
men.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table,  half-hidden 
behind  a  jorum  of  his  favorite  vintage,  sat  Mr. 
Tammers,  ponderous,  solemn  and  handsome. 

"Ladies,  girls,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  "each  one  of  you 
as  lovely  a  reason  as  any  man  in  his  senses  could 
desire,  I  want  you  to  look  at  my  friend,  Jimmy 
Tarn,  the  man  who  can't  smile,  whose  face  is  fixed 
not  in  death,  but  in  despondency  and  gloom.  I 
want  you  all  to  understand  that  this  supper-party 
is  no  tin-horn  event.  We  are  gathered  for  a 
sporting  proposition.  There's  a  roll  of  yellow 
money  in  my  pocket,  but  if  you  wanta  peel  it 
you've  gotta  work.  This  is  what's  offering.  One 
hundred  dollars  to  each  girl  that  splits  the  fixed 
face  with  a  genuine  laugh  of  joy.  Are  you  on?" 

Whether  from  habit  or  from  greed,  "You 
betcher!"  burst  in  chorus  from  the  girls,  and 
thenceforth  pandemonium  reigned  hand  in  hand 
with  luscious  viands,  vintage  wines  and  the 
sparkle  of  belladonnaed  eyes  and  Broadway  wit. 
Mr.  Pirn  laughed  till  his  sides  ached;  so  did  the 
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girls.  But  they  laughed  hardest  of  all  when  their 
questioning  gaze  sought  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Tammers  and  found  it  unmoved,  ponderous,  sol- 
emn, like  a  beetling  rock  above  a  flippant  sea. 

The  meal  drew  furiously  to  a  close;  yet  stood 
that  rock.  Mr.  Pirn  arose.  "Ladies,"  he  said, 
"you  have  failed,  but  I'll  say  this  for  you :  Never 
again  will  I  credit  the  old  saw  that  says,  'Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way/  You  have  one  and 
all  done  your  best.  As  a  triflin'  expression  of  my 
appreciation,  I'm  goin*  to  divide  a  couple  o'  hun- 
dred among  you." 

"Aw,  cut  it,  Archie,  dear,"  gasped  one  of  the 
maidens.  "Keep  your  money.  It's  been  worth  it, 
ain't  it,  girls?" 

"Sure  has !"  gasped  the  chorus  in  unison. 

But  Mr.  Pirn  was  firm.  Before  each  fair  guest 
he  laid  a  crisp  ten-dollar  note,  saying  to  each  in 
turn,  "Now,  don't  snatch,  m*  dear."  He  returned 
to  his  place  and  shouted,  "One,  two,  three — go!" 
Each  laughing  lady  grabbed  her  bill  and,  being 
momentarily  devoid  of  pockets  and  hand-bags,  on 
a  single  impulse  the  entire  chorus  yanked  up  its 
skirts  and  put  the  money  where  it  was  safest. 

"Haw !  haw !  ha !  ha !  ha !"  roared  Mr.  Tammers. 

A  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  room,  one  of  those 
silences  that  is  as  stunning  as  a  clap  of  thunder. 

"Tarn,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  gravely,  "did  you  laugh?" 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  once  more  solemn 
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but  with  a  solemnity  tinged  with  querulousness. 
"I  wanna  go  home." 

"Tarn,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  "listen  to  me.  Which  one 
made  you  laugh?  Which  one  did  you  see  first?" 

"All  of  'em  made  me  laugh,"  asserted  Mr.  Tam- 
mers  thickly.  "Seen  'em  all  at  once."  Tears  gath- 
ered in  his  eyes.  "I  wanna  go  to  bed." 

Sadly  Mr.  Pirn  drew  his  wad  from  his  pocket 
and  counted  it.  The  girls  tried  to  protest,  but  they 
were  speechless ;  mirth  had  once  more  seized  upon 
them  and  was  racking  them.  They  waved  Mr. 
Pirn's  money  away.  But  Mr.  Pirn  was  no  short- 
horn. He  distributed  his  own  roll;  then  he 
searched  Mr.  Tammers  for  his,  found  it,  and  dis- 
tributed that.  The  debt  of  honor  was  paid,  and  a 
few  paltry  greenbacks  still  remained. 

"I  wanna  go  to  bed,"  wailed  Mr.  Tammers. 

"All  right.  Come  on,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  He  helped 
his  friend  to  his  feet  and  guided  him  toward  a 
small  side  door.  As  they  were  going  out  Mr.  Pirn 
called  over  his  shoulder,  "Wait  for  me,  girls.  I've 
gotta  pick  a  reason  out  of  you." 

He  piloted  Mr.  Tammers  to  number  five  fifty- 
five.  The  room  was  still  in  the  topsy-turvy  condi- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Pirn  had  left  it.  Mr.  Tammers 
took  a  header  on  to  the  bed.  Mr.  Pirn  stood  trans- 
fixed. Bright  day  and  a  high  sun  were  blazing  in 
at  the  window. 

"Archie,  old  boy,  old  frien',"  groaned  Mr.  Tarn- 
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mers,  "whasser  masser  wis  me?  I  see  casters, 
Archie." 

A  gleam  came  to  Mr.  Pirn's  eyes.  He  suddenly 
felt  weary  himself.  "Tarn,"  he  said  gravely, 
"you're  drunk.  You're  under  the  bed." 

"Am  I?"  wailed  Mr.  Tammers.  "Oh,  Archie, 
zis's  terr'ble,  terr'ble." 

He  crawled  off  the  bed  and  under  it.  Mr.  Pirn 
saw  him  feeling  of  the  bedposts  to  make  sure,  saw 
him  curl  up  to  rest  with  his  head  pillowed  on  one 
arm,  and  presently  heard  a  stentorian  snore. 

Mr.  Pirn  walked  across  to  the  window  to  draw 
the  blind  and  heard  faintly  the  call  that  to  every 
New  Yorker  is  own  brother  to  the  clang  of  the 
fire-alarm,  "Huxtry!  Huxtry!" 

He  threw  open  the  window.  The  cry  was  clearer 
now,  coming  his  way.  "Huxtry !  Huxtry !"  yelled 
the  hoarse  newsboy,  "all  erbout  the  'lopement! 
Mos'  sensation'l  'lopement  in  the  annals  o'  New 
Yoick!  Archibald  Pirn  'lopes  with  magnet's  wife 
from  der  Metropolitan  Op'ry  House !  Huxtry !" 

Mr.  Pirn  closed  the  window,  staggered  from  it  to 
look  at  himself  in  the  glass  and  for  one  moment 
stood  on  the  dizzy  verge  of  a  relapse  into  his  in- 
significant former  self.  It  was  the  abnormally  ac- 
tive state  of  his  brain  that  saved  him.  This  is  no 
pathological  treatise,  but  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  Mr.  Pirn  was  in  a  distinctly  patho- 
logical state.  He  had  absorbed  enough  alcohol  to 
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keep  him  drunk  ordinarily  for  a  month,  yet  he  was 
not  drunk ;  he  stood  at  the  antidotal  pole  of  drunk- 
enness. This  miraculous  adjunct  of  alcohol  occurs 
only  in  extremes,  when  a  man  is  stricken  with  ex- 
citement, poison  or  fever.  It  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned that  from  the  moment  Mr.  Pirn  had  flown 
into  a  rage  and  turned  his  bed  upside  down,  he  had 
been  riding  the  crest  of  a  supreme  emotion. 

The  entirely  new  idea  that  came  to  him  while 
he  stared  at  himself  in  the  mirror  was  not  only 
evidence  of  the  keenness  of  his  mind;  it  was  a 
thought  of  such  proportions  that  it  drove  all  other 
thoughts,  recollections  and  preoccupations  pell- 
mell  from  his  brain.  It  was  inspired  not  by  the 
reflection  of  himself,  but  by  the  regular  stentorian 
breathing  of  the  gentleman  under  the  bed. 

Mr.  Pirn  forgot  all  about  the  twenty  waiting 
maidens  and  went  into  action  in  an  altogether  new 
direction.  He  ordered  up  a  morning  paper  and 
opened  the  door  just  far  enough  to  take  it  in ;  then 
he  scanned  rapidly  the  head-lines,  diagrams,  and  a 
smeared  cut  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  fa- 
c,ade  which  adorned  the  front  page.  He  perceived 
that  the  reporter  had  been  Johnny-on-the-spot 
from  the  moment  of  his  spectacular  appearance 
at  dinner.  He  further  perceived  that  the  thinly- 
veiled  identity  of  the  lady  in  the  case  would  be 
quickly  guessed  by  all  the  initiated,  which  meant 
by  all  New  York  above  the  vulgar  throng. 
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Mr.  Pirn  squirmed  with  a  vague  vanity  at  the 
way  the  tale  had  been  done  up.  This  newspaper 
chap  had  handled  a  stupendous  beat  in  a  stupen- 
dous manner,  from  the  glaring  cross-page  head- 
line, "MOST  SENSATIONAL  ELOPEMENT  IN 
THE  ANNALS  OF  NEW  YORK,"  to  the  last 
yearning  phrase  in  fine  print  that  launched  the 
runaways  into  flight  and  the  dark  unknown. 

Opportunity  had  come  knocking  at  the  report- 
er's door  in  the  shape  of  a  heretofore  insignificant, 
plumpish  stock-broker,  presented  before  news- 
hungry  eyes  to  the  wife  of  an  emperor  of  industry, 
subjugating  Ostley  the  magnificent,  butting  in  on 
as  exclusive  a  dinner-party  as  the  Aspic  had  ever 
seen,  making  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  diamond 
horseshoe  at  the  Metropolitan  and  a  no  less  trium- 
phal exit  with  the  wife  of  his  host,  the  fur  coat  of 
his  host,  and  the  top-hat  of  his  host  for  booty,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  hundred  horse-power  limousine, 
all  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  elapsed  time.  The 
reporter  had  seized  opportunity  by  the  throat  and 
squeezed  it  till  its  tongue  hung  out  to  the  limit  of 
the  full  front  page. 

Fame  had  come  to  Mr.  Pirn  in  a  night  and,  what 
was  more,  it  still  stayed  with  him,  for  the  reporter 
could  not  afford  time  or  a  taxi  to  pursue  his  quarry 
into  the  country.  Even  if  he  could  have  afforded 
them,  he  knew  better  than  to  follow  Leander  clean 
to  the  farther  shore.  Leander  battling  with  the 
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mid-waves  of  the  Hellespont,  somewhere  out  in  the 
starry  night,  furiously  pursued,  was  a  trump-card 
stop  that  led  the  reader  breathlessly  on  to  "con- 
tinued in  our  next." 

But  Mr.  Pirn  had  no  time  for  vainglorious  mus- 
ings. He  crumpled  up  the  paper,  threw  it  out  of 
the  window,  cast  a  speculative  eye  under  the  bed 
and  advanced  on  the  telephone. 

"Sorry  to  waken  you  at  this  unseemly  hour,  m' 
dear,"  he  remarked.  "Put  me  through  to  two 
double  two,  double  four,  double  two,  Whittier, 
please."  And  a  moment  later,  "That  you,  Alf  ?" 

"Yes,"  came  back  the  voice  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Briggs,  "where  are  you,  Archie?  Juliet  blew  in 
here  half  an  hour  ago  with  the  morning  paper,  and 
she's  been  watering  the  roses  in  the  carpet  ever 
since — and  no  wonder!  She  keeps  saying  she 
didn't  think  it  would  be  like  this,  whatever  that 
means.  What  the — " 

"Juliet?"  broke  in  Mr.  Pirn.  "Ah,  yes,  I  re- 
member. I  say,  Briggs,  cut  out  the  throb  speech, 
will  you?  I  want  to  talk  business." 

"What!"  gasped  Mr.  Briggs  over  the  wire. 

"Compose  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  in  his  new 
voice  of  authority.  "Got  that?  Just  cool  down. 
It's  lucky  I  had  the  sense  to  call  you  up  at  home, 
or  you'd  have  the  office  staff  shriekin'  for  the  fire- 
brigade.  I  thought  you  were  a  broker,  but  you're 
nothin'  but  a  peewee." 
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"And  what  are  you  ?"  murmured  Mr.  Briggs. 

"You  wanta  know  what  I  am?"  retorted  Mr. 
Pirn.  "I'm  an  eagle,  a  bird  of  prey,  that's  what  I 
am,  and  if  you  can't  grow  into  a  sparrow-hawk  by 
the  time  the  market  opens  you  might  as  well  curl 
up  your  peewee  claws  an'  die.  No,  I'm  not  drunk, 
but  I'm  otherwise  engaged  and  won't  have  time  to 
come  to  the  office  to-day.  Now,  just  try  to  ab- 
sorb a  little  plain  English.  I'm  sending  you  writ- 
ten instructions  to  sell  a  certain  security.  All  I 
want  to  say  over  the  wire  is  don't  you  ask  any 
manly  questions.  You  just  sell  an'  keep  on  sellin* 
till  I  tell  you  to  stop.  If  you  don't  want  to  come  in, 
don't.  Use  my  name  for  every  cent  it  will  carry, 
but  do  as  I  tell  you." 

There  was  a  rattle  in  Mr.  Pirn's  ear  as  though 
the  other  end  had  fallen  from  a  nerveless  hand; 
then  came  the  voice  of  Juliet,  somewhat  choked 
with  tears,  "Archie !  Archie !"  Mr.  Pirn  rang  off. 

Steadying  his  hand,  he  wrote  out  minute  in- 
structions to  his  partner  and  despatched  the  docu- 
ment, with  return  receipt  attached,  by  special 
messenger ;  then  he  called  up  the  hotel  office  where 
he  was  registered  under  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Doe,  gave  orders  that  he  was  to  be  disturbed  on  no 
account  whatever,  took  off  most  of  his  clothes,  and 
disposed  himself  on  the  bed  for  slumber.  Sleep 
came  to  him  promptly  in  a  businesslike  way,  as 
though  it  were  all  in  the  day's  work. 
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y 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Briggs  had  been  doing 
some  hard  thinking  on  the  way  down-town.  What 
miraculous  transformation  had  come  in  one  short 
night  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Archibald  Pirn,  a  man 
whom  Mr.  Briggs  had  always  thought  he  could 
lick  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back?  Why 
was  it  that  he,  Mr.  Briggs,  did  not  feel  so  sure  this 
morning  that  he  could  lick  Mr.  Pirn  with  one  hand? 
And  this  elopement  business — what  did  that 
mean? 

Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  usually  very  polite,  failed 
to  see  even  the  pretty  strap-hanging  stenogra- 
phers that  tread  on  one's  toes  and  say,  "Beg  par- 
don!" He  crouched  in  his  seat,  hid  behind  his 
paper,  and  read  that  whole  incredible  front  page 
over  again.  The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  paled 
into  a  mere  childish  literary  tidbit  beside  the  new 
epic  of  Mr.  Pirn  facing  Ostley,  head-waiter  of  the 
Aspic,  felling  Ostley,  not  with  a  smooth  round 
stone  but  with  one  smooth  catapulting  string  of 
words.  As  Mr.  Briggs  recollected  the  awe  just 
short  of  cringing,  with  which  he  himself  had  al- 
ways passed  a  fiver  to  Ostley,  his  bosom  swelled 
with  pride  in  his  partner. 

But  second  thoughts  gave  him  pause.  This  was 
a  scandal,  the  scandal  of  a  decade.  Could  he  longer 
afford  to  have  his  name  linked  with  that  of  Mr. 
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Pirn?  Could  he  afford  not  to?  These  two  ques- 
tions tormented  him  all  the  way  down-town,  but 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  office  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  plumpish  broker  who  coul(J 
pull  off  an  elopement  from  a  Metropolitan  main- 
tier  box  in  two  hours,  elapsed  time,  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  man  to  follow  in  a  mere  stock-exchange  dicker. 
If  he  swam  with  Mr.  Pirn  he  would  float  high ;  if 
he  sank  he  would  go  down  with  the  meteoric  idol 
of  the  hour.  He  saw  that,  sink  or  swim,  he  was 
for  the  limelight,  and  decided  to  let  the  credit  go. 

A  flicker  of  light  and  a  tremor  of  awe  came  to 
jolt  his  recollection  when  he  opened  Mr.  Pirn's  in- 
structions and  found  that  he  was  to  sell  nothing 
less  gilt-edged  than  Amalgamated  Zinc,  Copper  & 
Lead,  and  sell  it  fast.  That  was  the  main  point 
made  by  Mr.  Pirn:  Briggs  was  to  use  all  the  exits 
at  once,  every  unloading  avenue  and  back  alley 
known  to  the  broker  trade.  Mr.  Pirn  closed  with 
the  following  cryptic  words:  "If  you  stop  long 
enough  for  lunch  it  may  cost  us  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Don't  eat,  don't  pause  to  light  a  cigarette, 
above  all,  don't  think!" 

The  strain  on  Mr.  Briggs  was  terrific;  by  one 
o'clock  his  face  was  bloodless  and  drawn,  and  he 
had  sent  the  office-boy  out  for  a  dozen  fresh  hand- 
kerchiefs. Then  came  an  hour  of  forced  inaction, 
a  time  of  ghastly  calm  like  the  dead-point  in  a  tor- 
nado, the  lull  before  the  mighty  crash  of  the  re- 
turning storm. 
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"Huxtry!    Huxtry!" 

Mr.  Briggs  pricked  up  his  ears.  "Buy  that 
paper!"  he  snapped  to  the  stenographer  already 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  She  went  out  sobbing. 

In  came  the  paper,  and  when  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
head-lines  from  half  across  the  room  Mr.  Briggs 
let  go  a  shout  that  was  half  groan,  half  utter  joy. 
"SUICIDE?"  he  read  in  mighty  letters,  and  in 
slightly  lesser  ones  the  magic  name  of  "JAMES 
WORTLEY  TAMMERS— Head  of  Amalgamated 
Zinc,  Copper  &  Lead  disappears.  Grave  fears  as 
to  foul  play.  Mrs.  Tammers  unaccountably  safe 
at  home  refuses  to  speak." 

The  telephone  on  Mr.  Briggs'  desk  buzzed  with 
staccato  insistency.  He  hurled  the  paper  to  the 
floor  and  snatched  up  the  receiver.  "That  you, 
Briggs?"  came  the  calm  voice  of  Mr.  Pirn. 

"Yes,  Archie!    It's  me,"  stuttered  Mr.  Briggs. 

"Cut  it  out,  Briggs,"  continued  Mr.  Pirn  un- 
emotionally. "For  heaven's  sake,  calm  down !  I 
know  you've  just  seen  the  light,  but  forget  it. 
Now  answer  me  one  question — did  you  go  in  or 
didn't  you?" 

"Thank  God,  I  did,  Archie,"  cried  Mr.  Briggs, 
"up  to  the  neck  and  over  our  two  heads." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  "Very  glad.  In 
fact,  I'm  relieved." 

"Relieved!"  gasped  Mr.  Briggs.  "Can't  you 
think  of  a  bigger  word  than  that?  Gee,  Archie, 
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d'you  know  what  we  stand  to  make  ?  Give  me  an 
hour,  I'll  figure  it  out." 

"Don't  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  "You're  only 
half  through  your  job." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mr.  Briggs. 

"I  mean  that  you're  to  buy  what  you've  been 
sellin'.  Buy  an*  keep  on  buy  in'.  Buy  all  there  is!" 

"Archie,"  groaned  Mr.  Briggs,  "where  are  you? 
Can't  you  come  down  for  an  hour  or  two?  I  tell 
you,  I'm  about  all  in." 

"Briggs,"  boomed  Mr.  Pirn,  "it's  none  o'  your 
business  where  I  am,  an*  I'm  not  coming  down 
unless  it's  to  take  out  your  soft  spine.  Why  don't 
you  sit  where  you  can  warm  your  feet  on  the 
radiator  ?" 

"Archie,"  chattered  Mr.  Briggs,  "I'll  do  what- 
ever you  say.  But  you  know  me,  Archie.  You 
know  what  I've  always  said ;  that  if  I  ever  got  five 
hundred  thousand  I'd  quit  and  put  it  in  cold  stor- 
age. Well,  Archie,  I'm  sure  I  can  clean  up  for  the 
half  million  right  now,  and  you  ought  to  be  good 
for  at  least  twice  that.  What  do  you  say,  let's 
get  out?" 

"The  best  thing  for  you  to  do,  Alfred,  is  just 
that,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  "Get  out  while  the  getting*s 
good.  I  didn't  like  to  ask  you  to,  but  it  suits  me. 
Lock  up  your  little  five  hundred  an'  pitch  in  an* 
buy  for  me  on  commission.  Sink  all  I've  got,  an* 
all  I  haven't  got.  Your  motto  is,  'Buy  all  there  is/ 
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and  if  you  don't  begin  right  now  and  keep  on,  I'll 
do  all  I  said  I'd  do  to  you  an'  more  also." 

"All  right,  Archie,"  cried  Mr.  Briggs.  "You  can 
trust  me,  old  man." 

VI 

Mr.  Pirn  did  not  wait  to  hear.  He  rang  off  and 
stooped  to  look  under  the  bed.  Mr.  Tammers  was 
still  buried  in  sleep,  but  there  were  signs  that  Mr. 
Pirn  had  been  solicitous  for  his  comfort  to  the 
extent  of  covering  him  with  two  blankets  and 
wedging  a  pillow  under  his  head.  Mr.  Pirn  frowned 
and  sighed  as  he  tried  to  gage  the  amount  of  sleep 
of  which  Mr.  Tammers,  if  assiduously  guarded 
from  disturbance,  might  yet  be  capable.  Why 
hadn't  some  Johnnie  invented  a  sleepometer? 

He  arose  from  his  inspection  and  realized  that 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  his  insides. 
He  tapped  himself  thoughtfully  in  various  locali- 
ties. His  face  brightened.  Hunger!  He  ordered 
up  a  carefully  chosen  lunch,  something  that  would 
just  fit  on  a  breakfast  serving-table.  Ten  minutes 
later  the  lunch  came  in.  Mr.  Pirn  opened  the  door, 
trundled  the  table  in,  handed  the  waiter  a  dollar 
bill  and  shut  the  door.  Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  with  his  bare  feet  lightly  rested  for  warmth 
on  the  softest  part  of  Mr.  Tammers,  he  feasted. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished  eating  than  he  heard 
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the  newsboys  calling  the  first  up-town  afternoon 
editions.  He  telephoned  for  the  lot.  When  the 
papers  came  he  laid  them  on  a  chair  while  he 
sought  out  his  bedroom  slippers  and  a  lamb's-wool 
bath-robe.  Having  made  himself  comfortable  and 
lighted  a  cigarette,  he  settled  down  to  absorb  the 
news  of  the  day.  Before  he  had  read  five  minutes, 
his  glowing  eyes  were  bulging  from  his  head  and 
his  hands  began  to  tremble.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  New  World  had  one  small  man  done 
so  much  to  New  York  in  so  little  time.  A  surge 
of  pride  swelled  up  through  Mr.  Pirn's  entire 
rotund  person. 

The  papers  had  no  narrative  to  tell,  but  they 
bristled  with  pointed  questions,  flaring  head-lines, 
and  speculations  that  made  the  chaos  of  their 
news  as  breathless  reading  as  was  ever  dished  up 
to  an  avid  public. 

Why,  when  and  how  had  Mrs.  Tammers  re- 
turned home?  Had  she  returned  alone?  Why 
was  the  Tammers'  chauffeur  locked  up  in  the  Tam- 
mers' cellar  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  ?  What 
did  he  know?  Where  was  the  head  of  Amalga- 
mated Z.,  C.  &  L.?  Why  didn't  the  police  act? 
WHERE  WAS  MR.  ARCHIBALD  PIM?  Why 
wouldn't  Mrs.  Tammers  talk?  Why  was  it  that 
the  only  words  a  large  force  of  representatives  of 
the  press  could  get  out  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
Mrs.  Pirn  were,  "Oh,  dear!  if  I'd  only  known  it 
would  be  like  this !"  followed  by  a  moan  ? 
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The  New  York  Sun-Flower  devoted  a  half  col- 
umn editorial  to  the  news  situation.  It  summar- 
ized the  actual  facts  beginning  with  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Pirn  hat-  and  coatless,  at  the  dining-room  of 
the  Aspic,  a  figure  BO  insignificant  at  the  moment 
that  no  one  but  a  single  bell-boy,  who  considered 
that  the  organized  banditti  of  the  cloak-room  had 
been  deliberately  done  out  of  a  dime,  had  even 
noticed  his  entry  on  the  scene.  Whence  had  he 
come  ?  Out  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  unattached 
males  that  registered  at  the  Aspic  that  afternoon, 
none  had  given  the  name  of  Pirn. 

The  rapid  events  that  had  accompanied  Mr.  Pirn 
from  the  moment  he  pushed  by  the  waiter  holding 
the  dining-room  entrance,  intruded  on  Mr.  Tam- 
mers'  dinner-party,  demolished  Ostley,  that  Gib- 
raltar in  the  guild  of  supercilious  servitors,  at- 
tended the  opera,  and  extracted  therefrom  one 
lady,  one  fur  coat,  one  top-hat,  one  limousine  car 
and  suborned  a  chauffeur,  were  already  known  to 
the  public.  Thence  on,  confusion.  While  the  pub- 
lic gasped  for  a  solution  of  this  sudden  mystery, 
the  press  could  only  register  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  disastrous  waves  radiating  from  the 
plunge  of  one  small  man  into  the  social  pool. 

The  editorial  put  its  index  finger  on  Mr.  Pirn. 
Here  was  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  crux  of 
the  situation,  the  kernel  of  the  hard  nut  that  an 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  news  organization 
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was  trying  to  crack.  But  was  this  nut  intrinsi- 
cally hard  ?  No.  The  difficulties  were  purely  met- 
ronometic.  There  were  elements  that  pointed  to 
an  inevitable  and,  in  reality,  a  rapid  solution  of 
the  apparently  insoluble.  It  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  of  hours ;  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  zest  on  the  part  of  the  press.  The  most 
perfect  news  organization  in  all  time  had  not 
broken  down — it  had  merely  failed  to  keep  step 
with  a  streak  of  lightning. 

The  words  addressed  by  Mr.  Pirn  to  Ostley,  to 
Mr.  Tammers  and  to  Sir  Charles,  were  subjected 
to  close  analysis.  They  were  not  the  emanations 
of  an  inebriated  brain ;  they  contained  views  that 
many  a  man  had  often  had  on  his  tongue's  tip  yet 
never  dared  utter.  They  rang  with  sense  and  cour- 
age and  struck  the  most  American  note  of  any 
public  utterance  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence itself.  Mr.  Pirn  was  a  man  worth  watch- 
ing ;  but  to  watch  a  man  you  must  find  him  first. 
The  Sun-Flower  had  taken  for  its  boy-scout  motto 
of  the  day,  "Find  Mr.  Pirn!" 

As  he  finished  the  editorial  Mr.  Pirn  dropped  the 
paper  on  the  heap  of  those  already  discarded,  arose 
from  the  deep  chair  in  which  he  had  been  extended 
and  stretched ;  then  he  sauntered  across  the  room 
and  once  again  took  his  stand  before  the  full- 
length  mirror  in  the  door  of  the  clothes-press. 
With  his  feet  placed  astraddle,  his  fists  stuck  in 
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the  pockets  of  his  bath-robe  and  his  round  head 
thrust  slightly  forward,  he  presented  no  mean  fig- 
ure. Photographed  so,  one  would  not  have  been 
surprised  to  find  the  descriptive  caption,  "A  man 
and  a  fighter."  But  the  greatest  thing  about  Mr. 
Pirn  at  this  moment  was  that  vanity  was  far  from 
his  thoughts.  As  his  bulging  eyes  stared  at  the 
eyes  that  bulged  back  at  him  from  the  looking- 
glass,  he  was  trying  to  figure  out  how  it  was  that 
the  entire  press  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  find- 
ing it  hard  to  find  Mr.  Pirn.  He  had  not  made 
the  slightest  endeavor  to  cover  his  tracks.  And, 
speaking  of  tracks,  he  had  made  some  tracks! 
What  was  this  old  press  of  New  York  anyway? 

With  his  foot  he  pushed  the  mountain  of  papers 
on  the  floor  into  a  heap,  gathered  them  in  his 
arms,  opened  the  window  and  shoved  them  out. 
He  closed  the  window,  and  looked  under  the  bed. 
Mr.  Tammers  was  only  beginning  the  agony  of 
waking  up.  Darkness  was  already  falling  on  one 
of  those  glorious,  warmish  days  that  sometimes 
surprise  New  York  in  late  November.  Once  more 
the  cry  of  "Huxtry !  Huxtry !"  penetrated  faintly 
to  his  ears. 

Mr.  Pirn  had  the  paper  up  at  once.  It  was  the 
last  Wall  Street  edition  of  the  Evening  Sun- 
Flower.  Its  editor  had  evidently  followed  up  the 
tip  of  his  up-town  confrere.  In  type  that  had  been 
borrowed  for  the  occasion  flared  an  astounding 
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mass  of  head-lines,  "WE  AEE  BETTING  THAT 
THE  LARGEST  INDIVIDUAL  HOLDER  OF 
AMALGAMATED  Z.,  C.  &  L.  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  MR.  ARCHIBALLD  PIM.  FIND  MR. 
PIM !"  In  only  slight  smaller  print,  "Amalgamated 
Z.,  C.  &  L.  changes  hands  to  the  tune  of  millions  I" 

Followed  the  usual  line  of  panic  talk  raised  to 
the  nth  power.  Never  since  1907 — nay,  '93,  '73 — 
had  such  a  devastating  tornado  struck  the  market. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  pandemonium,  crash  and  din, 
one  could  trace  indications  of  the  guiding  influence 
of  a  master-hand.  There  were  three  hypotheses: 
either  Mr.  Tammers  was  dead  or  he  was  very 
much  alive  and  on  the  highroad  to  a  court  of  in- 
quiry and  such  a  scandal  as  had  never  yet  rocked 
the  foundations  of  the  Street,  or,  thirdly  and 
lastly,  a  new  Napoleon  of  finance  had  arisen,  a  man 
who  could  conceive  a  monstrous  plan  and  carry 
it  out. 

There  was  much  more  in  like  strain,  but  it  bored 
Mr.  Pirn.  He  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  threw  it 
out  of  the  window.  As  the  blast  of  cold  air  swept 
across  the  room  another  groan  came  from  under 
the  bed,  a  groan  of  definite  awakening  and  con- 
scious pain.  "Where  am  I  ?"  gasped  a  weak  voice. 

Mr.  Pirn  closed  the  window,  drew  the  blind,  went 
to  the  telephone,  ordered  up  two  double  Martinis, 
dry,  and  switched  on  the  lights.  Then  he  re- 
marked, "Come  out  o'  that,  Tarn." 
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"Who  're  you  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Tammers. 

"Archie,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  "Archie  Pirn.  Don't 
you  remember  anything?" 

"My  heavens!"  groaned  Mr.  Tammers.  "So  it 
wasn't  a  nightmare  after  all !  Holy  mackerel !  My 
head!"  He  raised  the  head  in  question  and 
bumped  it.  "Jehoshaphat !"  he  roared,  "where 
ami?" 

"You're  under  the  bed,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  in  a  sooth- 
ing voice.  "You  were  awful  drunk  last  night, 
Tarn,"  he  continued.  "Nothin'  would  suit  you  but 
you  must  sleep  under  the  bed." 

"Ye  gods!"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  "I  musta  been 
drunk !" 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  "brace  up  an'  crawl  out." 

Mr.  Tammers,  pushing  the  pillow  before  him, 
writhed  from  amid  the  blankets  and  gradually 
emerged  to  view.  Still  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Pirn  and  Mr.  Pirn  looked  down, 
remarking,  "Gee !  but  you're  a  sight !" 

Mr.  Tammers  got  to  his  feet  only  to  sit  immedi- 
ately on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  clasp  his  aching 
head  in  his  two  hands.  A  rap  came  on  the  door. 
Mr.  Pirn  opened  cautiously  and  received  the  tray, 
of  cocktails.  He  closed  the  door.  "Here  you  are, 
Tarn,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "here's  an  eye-opener 
for  each  of  us.  A  hair  off  the  dog  that  bit  you." 

Mr.  Tammers  took  the  cocktail  moodily  and 
drank  it.  The  stimulant  brought  him  to  life.  He 
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gazed  about  with  widening  eyes.  "Say,"  he  re- 
marked, "what's  the  matter  with  this  room?  You 
been  rough-housing  all  by  yourself?" 

"I?"  cried  Mr.  Pirn,  and  then  laughed  a  short, 
mirthless  laugh. 

Mr.  Tammers  colored.  He  realized  that  Mr.  Pirn 
must  have  put  up  with  a  lot  from  him  and  that  he 
owed  his  old  college  mate  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
appreciated  Mr.  Pirn's  delicacy.  He  tried  to  apol- 
ogize, to  get  rid  of  the  ten  years'  habit  of  being  a 
little  patronizing  to  Mr.  Pirn.  He  tried  to  call  his 
ref ound  friend  "Archie,"  as  he  indistinctly  remem- 
bered doing  throughout  a  wild  night,  but  the  name 
stuck  in  his  throat.  All  he  could  say  was,  "Ar — er 
— you  have  been  very  kind — er — very  considerate, 
I'm  sure — er — " 

Mr.  Pirn  did  not  cringe  or  bow.  He  merely 
thrust  his  balled  fists  deeper  in  the  pockets  of  his 
bath-robe,  yawned  and  said,  "Cut  out  that  ha-ha 
talk.  Look  at  yerself  in  the  glass,  Tarn." 

Mr.  Tammers  opened  and  closed  his  mouth  like 
a  fish  getting  too  much  adulterated  air.  No  one, 
not  even  his  peers,  called  him  "Tarn"  nowadays. 
He  remembered  vaguely  that  Mr.  Pirn  had  greeted 
him  thus  upon  their  sudden  meeting  on  the  previ- 
ous evening.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  it 
had  seemed  amusing  then.  He  glanced  into  the 
mirror.  His  eyes  stared;  his  jaw  dropped.  He 
beheld  as  disreputable  a  figure  as  had  ever  dis- 
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graced  a  bench  in  the  park  on  a  morning  after, 
only  he,  Mr.  Tammers,  was  more  rumpled  than, 
any  case  he  could  remember. 

"You're  a  mess,  ain't  yuh  ?"  comforted  Mr.  Pirn. 

Mr.  Tammers  sank  back  on  the  bed.  "What 
time  is  it?"  he  asked,  twitching  with  his  fingers 
at  his  evening  clothes. 

"  'Bout  six  o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Pirn. 

"What  day?"  asked  Mr.  Tammers. 

"Friday,  the  twelfth,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  promptly. 

"The  twelfth!  Friday!"  repeated  Mr.  Tam- 
mers. "Are  you  sure — er — Archie?"  Already  he 
had  lost  hope  of  recovering  the  poise  that  yester- 
day would  have  thought  nothing  of  saying,  "Ah, 
Pirn,  call  me  a  cab,  will  you?  So  good  of  you." 
He  was  in  the  grip  of  something  that  he  had  never 
before  realized  Mr.  Pirn  to  possess — personality. 

"Friday!"  he  gasped  again,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  shuddered. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  demanded  Mr. 
Pirn.  "What's  the  matter  with  Friday?" 

"On  Friday  the  twelfth  at  8  P.  M.  sharp,"  re- 
cited Mr.  Tammers  solemnly,  "I  am  to  address  the 
Civic  Association  of  Bankers  and  Business  Men 
at  Carnegie  Hall." 

"What  a  bore !"  commented  Mr.  Pirn.  "I'd  cut 
it  if  I  were  you.  Ought  to  be  tickled  to  death  to 
get  out  of  it." 

"Get  out  of  it !"  cried  Mr.  Tammers.    "You  don't 
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know  what  yer  talkin*  about.  This  isn't  one  of 
your  old-fashioned,  hand-me-down,  highbrow, 
kept-in-stock  reform  movements.  It's  big  busi- 
ness getting  together.  It's  brains  applied  directly 
to  politics,  instead  of  through  the  crooked  alley  of 
dirty  money  and  dirty  politicians.  Every  big  busi- 
ness movement  for  the  next  two  years  hangs  on 
the  outcome  of  this  rotten  little  meeting  that  had 
to  come  on  this  rotten  little  day!"  He  cursed 
bitterly. 

What  he  had  said  in  regard  to  the  meeting  had 
an  extraordinary  effect  on  Mr.  Pirn,  whose  new- 
born imagination,  all  unbeknown  to  himself,  was 
simply  panting  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

"Well,"  he  demanded,  "what's  the  matter?  You 
got  plenty  a  time." 

"Time!"  groaned  Mr.  Tammers.  "Who  wants 
time?  I  want  a  speech.  My  secretary  always 
does  'em,  and  with  me  playin'  hooky  from  the  office 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  d'  you  s'pose  he's  been 
sweatin'  his  brow  over  a  speech?  An'  if  he  has, 
where  is  it?  Where's  he?  And  what's  been  hap- 
penin'  at  the  office !" 

Mr.  Pirn  interrupted  promptly.  "Look  here, 
Tarn,  you  got  no  time  to  worry  about  that.  We're 
goin'  to  this  meeting.  You  leave  it  to  me.  Just 
leave  it  to  me.  Clothes,  dinner,  speech,  an'  all — 
I'll  look  after  'em." 

Mr.  Tammers  looked  up  with  a  sneer,  but  the 
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sight  of  Mr.  Pirn  gripped  him  and  changed  his 
sneer  into  a  look  of  troubled  wonder.  Mr.  Pirn's 
eyes  were  glowing,  his  face  was  suddenly  strong, 
his  jaws  were  set.  As  he  stood  with  his  small  feet 
apart,  his  head  thrust  forward,  he  looked  every 
inch  a  fighter.  Vague  memories  of  this  masterly 
man  plowing  his  way  through  conventions,  kid- 
napping wives  and  maids  from  their  rightful  es- 
corts, collecting  scores  of  chorus  girls  with  a  mere 
wave  of  his  wand  of  authority,  drinking  glass  for 
glass  with  all  comers  and  never  showing  it, 
brought  to  Mr.  Tammers  a  feeling  of  trust  and 
hope.  "What  are  you  goin'  to  do?"  he  asked 
humbly. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you're  goin'  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Pirn  promptly.  "You're  goin'  to  undress  and  have 
a  cold  bath  and  a  shave.  You'll  find  my  safety 
razor  in  the  bathroom.  Come  on,  now.  Give  me 
your  clothes,  and  by  the  time  you  come  out  the 
valet'll  have  'em  cleaned  and  pressed." 

Mr.  Tammers  shed  his  outer  garments  and 
passed  into  the  bathroom.  Mr.  Pirn  went  prompt- 
ly into  action.  He  sent  for  the  valet,  handed  him 
his  own  and  Mr.  Tammers'  evening  wear,  not  for- 
getting Mr.  Tammers'  crumpled  shirt  and  collar  to 
be  replaced,  and  promised  him  ten  dollars  if  he 
brought  them  back  in  half  an  hour  with  a  bonus 
for  anything  like  twenty  minutes.  Then  he  called 
up  the  grill-room  and  ordered  a  small  but  choice 
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dinner  for  two,  accompanied  by  the  lightest  of 
Chablis,  to  be  served  in  his  room. 

He  signaled  Mr.  Tammers  to  sing  out  when  he 
was  through  with  the  tub,  and  while  Mr.  Tammers 
shaved  Mr.  Pirn  bathed.  Nothing  could  have  put 
a  more  finishing  touch  to  their  intimacy.  Mr.  Tam- 
mers, revived  both  in  flesh  and  in  spirit  by  his  cold 
plunge,  felt  actually  boyish,  as  though  he  and  Mr. 
Pirn  had  wiped  away  the  years  and  were  sharing 
some  swimming-hole  of  childhood. 

He  remembered  something  of  what  Mr.  Pirn  had 
said  the  night  before  about  lost  American  ideals 
and  the  slump  in  genuine  democracy.  Pirn  was 
certainly  on  the  right  track.  You  could  like  him 
clothed,  and  you  could  like  him  unclothed.  He  was 
real.  He  knew  that  a  cheap  veneer  cheapens  the 
man  under  it.  Mr.  Tammers  gave  a  little  sigh  of 
regret  for  the  wasted  years  during  which  he  had 
not  guessed  or  known  the  true  man  in  Pirn. 

The  valet  earned  his  bonus,  but  before  he  ar- 
rived Mr.  Tammers  had  said,  "Archie,  just  help  me 
straighten  out  the  mess  I  made  in  your  room,"  and 
they  had  turned  the  bed  and  all  other  inverted  ob- 
jects right-side  up  again.  When  the  clothes  came 
they  finished  dressing,  and  cheered  by  that  sense 
of  well-being  and  confidence  that  comes  to  men 
immaculately  and  correctly  clothed,  they  sat  down 
to  a  most  enjoyable  meal. 

Mr.  Pirn  played  the  host  in  a  charming  manner ; 
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he  had  remembered  no  unnecessaries,  he  had 
forgotten  no  essentials,  even  to  the  black  coffee 
accompanied  by  brandy  so  old  that  it  was  served  in 
bulb-stemmed  glasses ;  and,  as  for  the  cigars,  Mr. 
Tammers  had  rarely  seen  them  equaled  at  a  direct- 
ors' meeting. 

With  his  inner  man  so  comfortably  upholstered 
and  garnished,  Mr.  Tammers  felt  he  could  scarcely 
bother  with  mental  worries,  but  a  sense  of  duty 
made  him  draw  his  watch.  "Archie,"  he  said  al- 
most plaintively,  "it's  ten  minutes  to  eight." 

"Is  it?"  said  Mr.  Pirn  calmly.  "Well,  don't 
hurry.  If  we  start  in  five  minutes,  we'll  be  in 
plenty  of  time." 

"Oh,  we  c'n  get  there,  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Tam- 
mers. "I'm  not  worrying  about  that." 

"You  remind  me  of  my  partner,  Alf  Briggs," 
remarked  Mr.  Pirn,  blowing  a  cloud  of  fragrant 
smoke  at  Mr.  Tammers'  face.  "No  confidence. 
No  trust.  Don't  cry  before  you're  hurt.  Re- 
member." 

The  two  arose  from  table,  put  on  their  overcoats 
and  hats,  and  descended  by  elevator  to  the  lobby. 
Mr.  Tammers,  still  taken  up  with  reminiscences, 
looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  Mr.  Pirn's  all- 
seeing  eyes  were  quick  to  catch  the  dawn  of  con- 
sternation on  more  than  one  face.  Exclaiming  that 
they  were  late,  he  hurried  his  companion  out 
through  the  side  entrance  and  into  a  taxi.  Almost 
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on  their  heels  rushed  out  two  representatives  of  a 
panting  press. 

"Drive  and  drive  quick,"  said  Mr.  Pirn  to  the 
chauffeur  in  a  voice  that  got  results.  As  they 
reached  the  first  corner  he  leaned  out  and  gave  his 
orders  for  the  platform  entrance  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mr.  Tammers  would  have  shuddered  at  the  name 
had  he  not  been  intent  on  searching  all  his  pockets. 

"Archie,"  he  said  at  last,  "my  wad's  gone." 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  "I  took  it." 

"You  took  it !"  cried  Mr.  Tammers. 

"Sure,  Tarn,  don't  you  remember?"  Mr.  Pirn 
grinned  and  then  laughed  aloud. 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Tammers.  "What's  so 
funny?" 

Mr.  Pirn  wiped  his  eyes.  "To  think  you  were 
there,  an'  did  it,  an'  missed  it  all !" 

"Did  what?  Missed  what?"  demanded  Mr.  Tam- 
mers. 

"Why,  it  was  this  way,"  began  Mr.  Pirn ;  "we'd 
picked  up  two  lovely  ladies  at  Lonesome  Inn  an' 
you  were  jolly  as  could  be  until  you  took  one  glass 
too  much.  Then  you  got  into  the  solemn  land  o' 
gloom  an'  said  two  ladies  wasn't  enough,  that  we 
were  pikers  an'  we  oughta  have  some  more.  An' 
I  said  would  ten  do,  an'  you  said,  'No,  twenty.' ' 

"Holy  Jing!"  gasped  Mr.  Tammers.  "Twenty, 
eh?" 

"Yep,"  continued  Mr.  Pirn.    "So  we  burned  it 
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for  the  all-night  theater  an'  caught  eighteen  lady- 
birds, added  'em  on  an'  took  'em  to  supper." 

"Where  ?"  asked  Mr.  Tammers,  aghast. 

"Aspic,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  "Fifth  floor  private 
banquet  hall.  Oh,  it's  all  serene.  Nobody  piped 
us.  Gee !"  He  caught  his  breath. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  asked  Mr.  Tammers. 

"Oh,  nothin'  much,"  said  Mr.  Pirn.  "Only's 
far's  I  know  they're  there  yet.  I  remember  now  I 
told  'em  to  wait  for  me." 

"Well,"  jogged  Mr.  Tammers,  "where  does  my 
wad  come  in  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  the  smile  returning  to 
his  animated  face.  "It  was  this  way.  You  were 
so  solemn  it  was  a  joke  to  watch  you,  an'  at  the 
beginning  of  supper  I  stood  up  an'  made  a  speech. 
I  said  you  were  the  original  Sphinx,  the  man  with 
the  fixed  face  that  couldn't  smile,  an'  I  promised  a 
hundred-dollar  bill  to  every  girl  that  made  you 
laugh." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  "when  I  get  that 
way,  gloomy,  you  know,  it's  a  safe  bet.  I  ain't  been 
that  way  f 'r  years  an'  years,  but  I  remember." 

"It's  a  shame  that's  all  you  c'n  remember,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Pirn.  "The  way  those  girls  strained 
themselves  to  make  you  smile  was  a  treat.  The 
things  they  said!  We  were  all  splittin'  our  sides 
with  laughin',  but  you  just  sat  there  an'  sat,  lookin* 
about  as  mirthy  as  the  Rock  o'  Gibraltar  on  a 
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cloudy  day !  At  last  the  girls  had  to  acknowledge 
they  were  beat,  an'  a  fine  bunch  o'  sports  they 
were  about  it,  too.  So  I  said  I  was  goin'  to  split  a 
couple  o'  hundred  among  'em,  an'  they  said  no,  but 
I  said  yes  an'  stuck  to  it. 

"I  laid  out  a  tenner  in  front  o'  each  one  an'  told 
'em  not  to  snatch ;  then  I  said,  one,  two,  three — go ! 
Every  one  of  'em  grabbed  her  bill,  an'  keepin'  time 
like  a  trained  chorus  they  obeyed  that  impulse, 
yanked  up  their  skirts  an'  stowed  the  money  in 
their  stockin's.  An'  what  did  you  do  but  crack 
open  and  yell,  'Haw,  haw,  ha,  ha,  ha !' ' 

"An'  no  wonder !'  murmured  Mr.  Tammers,  his 
eyes  crinkling  at  the  corners. 

"But  that  ain't  all,"  continued  Mr.  Pirn.  "There 
was  an  awful  silence,  an'  I  asked  you  if  you'd 
laughed,  an*  you  said  yes,  you  had ;  an'  I  paused  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  think,  and  then  I  said,  which 
one  of  'em  made  you  laugh,  which  one  did  you  see 
first,  an'  you  said,  all  of  'em,  you'd  seen  'em  all  at 
once.  So  that's  where  your  wad  went  to,  an'  mine 
too." 

Mr.  Tammers  threw  back  his  head  and  roared ; 
so  did  Mr.  Pirn.  The  taxi  drew  up  at  their  desti- 
nation. Still  laughing,  the  two  got  out  and  Mr. 
Pirn  tossed  the  word,  "Wait,"  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  linked  his  hand  in  Mr.  Tammers'  arm  and 
urged  him  onward. 
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VII 

Five  minutes  later,  having  divested  themselves 
of  their  overcoats  and  hats,  but  still  chortling  with 
half -suppressed  mirth,  the  tall  and  handsome  Mr. 
Tammers  and  the  short,  rotund  and  jolly  Mr.  Pirn 
sauntered,  still  arm  in  arm,  on  to  the  already  well- 
filled  platform  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

As  they  stepped  into  view  a  buzz  of  low-toned 
conversation  was  going  on  all  over  the  vast  audi- 
torium. The  general  hum  paused  as  everybody's 
eyes  examined  the  new  arrivals;  then  a  whisper 
swept  like  a  sheet  of  lightning  across  the  stage, 
across  the  sea  of  faces.  A  sudden  silence,  immobile, 
still  as  death  itself  but  tense,  fell  upon  the  hall, 
only  to  rip  into  such  a  crash  of  thunder,  applause, 
cries,  shrieks,  stamping  and  promiscuous  pande- 
monium as  Tammers  had  never  heard  and  Mr.  Pirn 
had  only  lately  imagined.  Gradually  one  shout  dom- 
inated by  sheer  press  of  a  majority  of  lusty  and  ex- 
cited throats :  "Tammers !  Tammers !  Tammers !" 

Mr.  Tammers  was  already  pale  from  the  thick- 
est night  of  his  life ;  he  now  turned  still  paler  and 
"Archie,"  he  whispered.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
Archie !  What's  the  matter  with  'em  anyway  ?" 

"Tarn,"  sibilated  Mr.  Pirn  in  his  ear,  "can  you 
hear  me?" 

Mr.  Tammers  nodded. 
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"Well,"  continued  Mr.  Pirn  in  his  piercing  whis- 
per, "all  you  gotta  do  is  to  step  forward  an'  's 
soon  's  they'll  let  you,  say,  'Gen'tlemen,  I  introduce 
my  friend,  Mr.  Archibald  Pirn/  After  that  you 
just  sit  down,  see?  Leave  it  to  me.  Huh !  I'll  show 
'em!" 

"But  I  ain't  the  first  speaker,"  whispered  back 
Mr.  Tammers,  his  roving  eyes  taking  in  the  plat- 
form crowded  with  famous  orators  and  distin- 
guised  visitors,  all  of  whom  seemed  as  astounding- 
ly  mad  as  the  audience  itself. 

"Ain't  you?"  retorted  Mr.  Pirn:  "Well,  you 
gotta  'nother  guess  comin'.  The  only  speakers  this 
crowd  wants  to  hear  is  us.  Take  it  from  me !"  He 
gave  Mr.  Tammers  a  slight  push  forward,  and  as 
though  he  had  waved  a  magic  wand  silence  fell  on 
the  house  save  for  the  sibilant  "Sh !"  that  writhed 
like  a  dying  snake  across  the  turbulent  throng  and 
smothered  the  last  traces  of  sound.  In  the  aching 
stillness  that  followed  Mr.  Tammers'  sonorous 
voice  reached  to  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  vast 
auditorium.  "Ladies,"  he  said  in  his  most  courtly 
manner,  bowing  to  a  sprinkling  of  hats,  "and 
gentlemen,"  he  added  in  his  best  impressive  board- 
room style,  "I  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Archibald 
Pirn." 

To  a  crash  which  made  everything  in  the  way  of 
uproar  that  had  gone  before  seem  a  mere  babe's 
rattle  to  a  New  England  thunderstorm,  Mr.  Pirn 
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stepped  forward.  Shrieks,  catcalls,  whistling, 
stamping  and  plain  yelling  added  their  volume  to 
the  stupendous  crackle  of  the  clapping.  Here  and 
there  a  superpowerf  ul  voice  rose  above  the  general 
tumult  as  a  primeval  pine  overtops  a  second- 
growth  forest,  and  made  itself  heard  for  its  brief 
moment. 

"Hi!  That's  him!  That's  Mr.  Pirn!" 

"Who  found  Mr.  Pirn?    We  did!" 

"Welcome  to  our  meeting !" 

Then  a  wail  of  shrieking  rage.  "A  frame-up! 
You'll  go  to  jail  for  this,  Tammers!" 

That  discordant  note  was  not  taken  up.  For 
every  man  in  the  room  who  had  been  frozen  out  of 
Amalgamated  Z.,  C.  &  L.  stock  that  black  day  there 
were  ninety-nine  who  had  never  held  a  share  in 
Z.,  C.  &  L.  and  who  furthermore  were  convinced 
that  if  they  had  held  a  few  they  wouldn't  have 
been  such  fools  as  to  sell — not  much!  They'd  'a' 
seen  it  coming ! 

Mr.  Pirn  took  one  step  forward,  smiled  and  held 
up  his  hand.  The  tumult  hushed  so  rapidly  that  it 
seemed  to  trip  over  itself  in  its  haste  to  tumble 
into  silence. 

"Where  you  been,  Archibald?  You  tell  us  all 
about  it,"  called  out  a  lonely  voice. 

A  look  of  dignified  astonishment  came  into  Mr. 
Pirn's  face.  With  his  fists  doubled  up  into  two  balls 
and  slanted  back  from  his  wrists  at  the  hips,  his 
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bullet-head  thrust  forward  and  his  eyes  bulged  out 
in  a  glare  of  rage  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
voice  had  come,  he  was  the  very  picture  of  a  bull- 
dog looking  for  trouble. 

"It's  none  o'  your  business  where  I  been,"  he 
declared  in  a  voice  of  surprising  power.  "I  look  to 
the  friends  of  disorder  for  order's  sake  to  throw 
that  piker  out  if  he  peeps  again." 

"Yeh !  Yeh !"  yelled  the  crowd. 

"That's  his!" 

"We're  on,  Mr.  Pirn." 

Once  more  the  speaker  raised  his  hand  for  si- 
lence and  got  it.  "Suffragists  and  gentlemen,"  he 
began,  "there's  no  introduction  to  my  speech.  What 
are  we  here  for  ?  What  are  we  goin'  to  do  ?  What 
are  you?  What  am  I?  Questions,  eh?  Questions! 
You  think  this  meetin*  is  one  of  your  old-fash- 
ioned, hand-me-down,  highbrow,  kept-in-stock, 
cold-storage  reform  movements,  don't  you?  Well, 
it  ain't.  This  gatherin'  has  been  brought  together 
by  a  bunch  of  hard-headed  business  men  that's 
tired  of  runnin'  politics  through  the  crooked  chan- 
nels of  dirty  money  an'  dirty  politicians." 

Applause,  during  which  Mr.  Pirn  drew  out  a 
pocket  handkerchief  and  mopped  his  brow. 

"Now,  people  of  New  York,"  he  continued, 
"speakin*  as  friend  to  friends,  we've  gotta  tradi- 
tion handed  down  from  old  Father  Knickerbocker 
that  this  is  one  live  little  city.  We  believe  it's  a 
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live  little  burg  because  great-grandfather  said  so. 
It  was  the  same  old  granddad  that  told  us  it  was 
funny  to  talk  about  Philadelphia  being  the  city  of 
sleep,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  only  difference 
between  us  and  the  Wissahicks  is  that  we  walk 
faster  in  our  sleep  than  they  do." 

Mr.  Pirn  paused  and  glared  at  his  audience. 
"You  don't  clap  at  that,  eh  ?"  he  continued.  "Yes- 
terday you'd  'a'  thought  it  was  a  joke  an'  split  your 
sides,  but  to-day  you  don't  even  laugh.  Why?  Be- 
cause for  once  in  your  lives  you're  awake,  and  the 
sensation  of  comin'  out  of  dope-land  has  stunned 
you.  Honest,  now,  did  you  ever  feel  more  wakeful 
than  durin'  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ?" 

"No !"  roared  the  audience,  agrin. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pirn,  "just  put  this  in  your 
dope-pipe  and  smoke  it.  If  my  friend,  Jimmy 
Tammers,  hadn't  turned  this  whole  town  upside 
down  an'  shook  its  eyelids  open  we  would  be  ad- 
dressin'  a  bunch  of  somnambulists  this  very  min- 
ute instead  of  the  cutest  lot  of  bright  eyes  that 
ever  gathered  on  old  Manhattan  after  sundown." 

"Yeh !  Yeh !"  approved  the  audience. 

"The  trouble  with  all  the  long  line  of  near  re- 
formers that  has  tried  to  save  New  York,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Pirn,  "was  a  double  affection  of  the  eye- 
balls. They  were  cross-eyed,  and  they  didn't  know 
that  it  was  wasted  time  to  talk  to  folks  in  their 
sleep.  They  had  the  solid  honesty  and  the  brains 
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of  a  block  of  wood.  Now,  friends,  take  it  from 
me,  there's  more  brains  to  the  square  inch  on  this 
platform  to-night  and  in  this  hall  than  to  any 
square  mile  on  the  rest  of  the  civilized  globe.  You 
think  I'm  exaggerating  but  I  ain't.  All  we  needed 
was  a  jolt." 

"Sure,"  agreed  the  fronts  promptly. 

"Now  let's  get  down  to  business,"  thundered 
Mr.  Pirn.  "For  years  there's  been  a  mob  howlin* 
for  the  blood  of  big  business.  Why  did  they  howl  ? 
It  was  habit — just  habit." 

Mr.  Pirn  paused  and  then  suddenly  roared  out: 
"Break  away !  Try  an'  think.  It  don't  hurt  after 
you  once  start.  The  trouble  with  us  Americans 
isn't  the  big  businesses  we  got;  it's  the  big  bus- 
iness we  oughta  have  and  ain't.  We've  built  up  a 
bunch  o'  rag-baby  trusts,  painted  their  faces  black 
an'  frightened  ourselves  to  death  with  'em.  Big 
business ! — my  hat !  I  tell  you  we're  nothin'  but 
pikers.  We  don't  know  yet  what  really  big  busi- 
ness looks  like." 

Mr.  Pirn  had  gradually  hitched  his  coat-sleeves 
up  till  they  were  gathered  in  wrinkles  above  his 
elbows,  his  black  locks  hung  in  damp  wisps  and 
his  eyes  stuck  out  almost  level  with  his  nose,  but 
nobody  thought  of  laughing  at  him  for  he  had  his 
audience  where  he  wanted  it. 

"What  this  state  needs  to-day,"  he  went  on  with 
impressive  emphasis,  "is  half  a  dozen  billion-dollar 
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concerns  hitched  to  the  state  plow,  half  a  dozen 
outfits  that  can  put  up  a  million-dollar  bond  an* 
smile.  Once  we've  got  'em — what  then  ?  Efficiency, 
reduced  taxes,  lower  cost  of  livin'  and  increased 
incomes.  You  don't  believe  it,  eh? — but  the  an- 
swer's as  simple  as  two  an'  two  make  four.  I'll 
give  it  to  you  in  two  words :  'Contractual  Legisla- 
tion !'  That,  gen'lemen,  is  the  slogan  of  this  meet- 
in'.  Now  don't  look  dazed;  just  keep  your  eye  on 
the  linotype.  This  is  how  it  works." 

Mr.  Pirn  reached  for  the  speakers'  pitcher  of 
water  and  drank  from  it  with  a  democratic  sim- 
plicity that  scorned  a  glass. 

"Say  the  state  lets  out  a  contract  for  the  en- 
forcement of  a  law  abolishing  tips.  From  graft 
saved  from  waiters,  bell-boys,  Pullman  porters, 
theater-ticket  speculators,  barbers,  office-boys, 
private  secretaries,  lobby  manipulators,  shyster 
lawyers  and  politicians,  we  will  have  the  small 
sum  of  at  least  twenty-two  million  dollars  weekly." 

Gasps  and  hoorays ! 

"I  know  what  you're  thinking"  continued  Mr. 
Pirn.  "You're  thinkin'  that  by  givin*  you  this 
triflin'  example  of  how  Contractual  Legislation  is 
goin'  to  work,  we've  lost  the  entire  vote  of  the  Up- 
turned Palm.  Gen'lemen,  we  have  lost  that  vote 
and  when  we've  lost  it,  we've  lost  nothin',  for,  take 
it  from  me,  a  man  who  lives  on  easy  money 
dropped  into  his  hand  by  easy  marks  ain't  ever 
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goin*  to  leave  his  post  long  enough  to  vote.  He 
can't  afford  it." 

Laughter  and  applause. 

"Don't  you  make  one  mistake  about  Contractual 
Legislation,"  warned  Mr.  Pirn.  "It  ain't  the  old 
Bible  idea  of  f  armin'  out  the  taxes ;  it's  the  brand- 
new  idea  of  farmin'  out  the  tax  collector.  Say  it 
costs  us  to-day  eighteen  millions  a  year  to  police 
this  little  city.  Say  we  let  out  the  contract  for 
that  very  price  and  fine  the  contractor  by  the  min- 
ute for  every  disorder  which  he  overlooks,  just 
the  same  as  you'd  fine  the  electric  light  people  if 
they  let  the  lights  in  the  streets  go  out — what's 
the  result,  eh?  Every  fine  is  pure  velvet  a  yard 
wide,  ain't  it?  What  if  we  let  out  the  road  repairin' 
for  the  entire  Empire  State  on  the  same  lines 
an'  establish  bounties  for  the  folks  that  report 
holes  and  ruts  or  loose  stones.  Think  of  runnin* 
from  here  to  Chippewa  without  a  bump !  What'll 
be  the  savin'  on  tire  cost  alone  to  the  owners  of 
cars  in  this  state  ?  It's  easy.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand cars,  eight  hundred  thousand  wheels,  two  sets 
a  year,  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  tires  at 
an  average  cost  of  nineteen  dollars  to  the  tire, 
that's  thirty  million  four  hundred  thousand,  ain't 
it?  Take  twenty  per  cent,  from  that,  and  what  do 
you  get?  Over  six  million  dollars  savin's.  Pure 
velvet,  ain't  it?" 

"Yen!  Yen!" 
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"Coin'  some,  Archibald !  Keep  it  up !" 

"No,  folks,"  continued  Mr.  Pirn,  "I  ain't  goin' 
to  keep  it  up,  I'm  not  here  to  run  m'self  down  like 
an  eight-day  clock.  I'm  just  tryin'  to  tinkle  the 
alarm  loud  enough  to  make  you  rub  your  eyes  an' 
peep  over  the  foot  of  the  bed  at  the  promised  land. 
I  c'n  see  the  day  when  we  New  Yorkers'll  look 
back  on  the  big  businesses  of  to-day  an'  see  'em  like 
at  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope ;  a  day  that'll  con- 
sider the  age  we  been  livin'  in  as  the  epoch  of  the 
peewee  trusts.  Just  let  me  snatch  a  picture  at 
random  from  the  future  an'  show  it  to  you.  I  c'n 
see  the  governor  o'  New  York  sayin'  to  his  secre- 
tary, 'Charlie,  anybody  put  up  that  billion-dollar 
bond?'  'Yes,  sir.  Three  parties.'  'That's  good!' 
the  governor'll  say,  and  the  next  afternoon  he'll 
be  signing  a  contract  'For  the  Abolishment  of  Pov- 
erty in  the  State  of  New  York !'  " 

"Yeh!  Hooray!"  Tumultuous  applause.  Mr. 
Pirn  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

"Now,  f  rien's,"  he  continued  hoarsely,  mopping 
his  brow  and  pulling  down  his  coat-sleeves,  "I've 
finished.  I  ain't  made  much  of  a  speech,  but  I  hope 
the  few  words  I've  said  in  the  simple  dialect  of 
New  York  have  set  your  thinkers  to  tickin'." 

The  roar  of  applause  was  deafening;  it  was  so 
deafening  that  it  even  surprised  Mr.  Pirn.  He 
stood  dazed,  as  one  suddenly  awakened  from  pro- 
found slumber.  The  longer  he  stood  the  more  the 
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audience  and  the  platform  clapped  and  thundered. 
At  last  he  made  a  jerky  bow  and  withdrew. 

He  received  a  terrific  blow  on  the  back,  and 
turned  to  find  that  he  was  being  excitedly  pum- 
meled  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Tammers. 

The  crowd  was  swarming  up  to  the  platform.  A 
moment  later  Mr.  Pirn  was  lifted  shoulder-high. 
He  leaned  over,  clutched  Mr.  Tammers'  hair  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "Say,  Tarn,  run  and  telephone 
the  Aspic  to  move  my  things  into  a  four-room 
suite,  will  you?  So  good  of  you,  old  chap." 

Mr.  Tammers  rushed  for  the  telephone.  When 
a  minute  later  he  came  out  of  the  booth  he  was 
stopped  by  a  cordon  of  newspaper  men. 

"Just  one  moment,  please,  Mr.  Tammers,"  said 
their  dean,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Tammers  stopped  and  faced  them.  He  was 
still  very  pale ;  his  lips  were  drawn  and  quivering, 
but  his  eyes  were  steady. 

"Well,  Jones?"  he  asked.  "Fire  away!"  He  and 
Jones  had  had  many  a  bout,  and  he  could  see  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  saddened  to-night  as  though  he 
feared  that  a  deep  well  of  copy  had  turned  into  a 
spouter  and  would  soon  go  dry  forever. 

"You  know  what's  happened  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  ?"  began  the  reporter  formally. 
"No,  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  "but  I  can 
guess." 

"You  know  that  Mr.  Pirn  is  to-day  the  largest 
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individual  stockholder  in  Amalgamated  Z.,  C.  & 
L.  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jones  severely. 

"No !"  gasped  Mr.  Tammers,  "No !  I  didn't  know 
that." 

A  look  of  incredulity  swept  the  circle  of  faces 
bending  over  red-lined  note-books. 

"Look  here !"  cried  Mr.  Tammers.  "Look  at  me, 
you  fellows !" 

They  looked  up.  They  saw  that  Mr.  Tammers' 
eyes  were  flashing  and  his  face  shining  with  a  boy- 
ish frankness.  They  had  never  seen  him  like  that 
before. 

"Listen  to  me,"  continued  Mr.  Tammers.  "I've 
often  been  a  clam,  but  have  I  ever  lied  to  any  one 
of  you?" 

"No,"  they  answered  promptly. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  "if  I  tell  you  the 
naked  truth  will  you  take  it  at  face  value  and  give 
me  a  square  deal?" 

"The  Earth  will  give  you  a  square  deal,  what- 
ever you  say,  Mr.  Tammers,"  said  Jones. 

"I  know,  I  know!"  said  Mr.  Tammers.  "Well, 
here  you  are,  boys.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  the  last  newspaper  I  read  was  the  Wall  Street 
final  on  last  Thursday." 

"Last  Thursday !"  cried  a  quick  youngster.  "You 
mean  yesterday." 

"Yesterday !"  gasped  Mr.  Tammers.  "Only  yes- 
terday !"  He  passed  a  hand  rapidly  over  his  eyes. 
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"So  it  was,"  he  went  on  more  calmly.  "Well,  here's 
the  rest  of  my  statement.  From  six  o'clock  this 
morning  till  six  o'clock  this  evening  I  was  sound 
asleep.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Pirn  wasn't.  When  I 
say  I  was  sound  asleep  I'm  not  speaking  figura- 
tively, I  mean  that  those  twelve  hours  are  as  com- 
pletely a  blank  to  me  as  though  they  never  ex- 
isted." 

"We  believe  you,  Mr.  Tammers,"  said  Jones. 
"D'you  mind  telling  us  where  you  fell  asleep?" 

"Confidentially?"  asked  Mr.  Tammers. 

"If  you  like,"  said  Jones,  and  the  rest  bowed. 

"Under  Mr.  Pirn's  bed  at  the  Aspic,"  said  Mr. 
Tammers  and  grinned. 

The  circle  of  faces  lit  up  with  broad  smiles. 
Here  was  no  towering,  forbidding  magnate  but  a 
fellow  being,  something  human,  just  a  man  that 
had  done  the  thing  you  did  once  in  a  while  and 
woke  to  the  same  kind  of  a  headache  the  morning 
after. 

"Dead  to  the  world?"  murmured  a  youth  in  sym- 
pathetic envy. 

Mr.  Tammers  bowed.  "And  then  some,"  he 
murmured. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Tammers,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
getting  down  to  business  again,  "but  as  your  wife 
has  returned  home  I  feel  we  can  ask  you  to  say 
something  about  her  elopement  with  Mr.  Pirn." 

"So  that  got  out,  did  it?"  remarked  Mr.  Tarn- 
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mers  bitterly.  "But  now  you're  asking  for  explan- 
ations ;  I  only  promised  you  the  truth." 

"You're  right,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "we  can't  in- 
sist." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Tammers,  "I  don't  mind  saying 
this,  and  you  can  make  what  you  like  of  it.  I  don't 
believe  in  holding  any  one  merely  by  the  bonds  of 
matrimony.  I  know  that  while  those  bonds  re- 
strict and  pinch  a  woman,  often  stunting  and  de- 
forming her  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Chinese  wom- 
an's foot,  they  never  really  hold  her.  Love  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  hold  a  woman.  Mrs.  Tam- 
mers and  I  know  it.  We  simply  refuse  to  let  mar- 
riage domesticate  love  to  the  level  of  the  family 
cat.  My  wife  can  go  where  she  likes,  when  she 
likes  and  with  whom  she  likes  because,  gentlemen, 
freedom,  after  all,  is  the  only  cage  large  enough 
to  hold  a  great  love.  That's  all." 

Jones  snapped  his  note-book  shut.  "Mr.  Tam- 
mers," he  said,  "I'd  like  to  shake  hands  with  you." 

"Me,  too,"  said  several  others. 

VIII 

Mr.  Pirn,  having  been  carried  shoulder-high  all 
the  way  to  the  Aspic,  was  led  in  triumph  to  his 
new  quarters,  where  he  composed  himself  for 
much  needed  slumber  and  promptly  slept.  He 
awoke  at  eight  thirty-five  the  next  morning,  arose, 
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bathed,  shaved,  put  on  his  lamb's-wool  bath-robe, 
breakfasted,  sent  for  all  the  papers,  gave  orders 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  till  ten  o'clock,  lit  a 
dollar  cigar  and  settled  down  in  a  deep  armchair 
to  read.  And  what  reading  it  was !  Nothing  but 
head-lines. 

"PIM  THE  BILLY  SUNDAY  OF  POLITICS!" 
"FOR  AMALGAMATED  Z.,  C.  &  L.  READ  MR. 
ARCHIBALD  PIM!"  "LITTLE  BROKER  TO 
BIG  BONDHOLDER  IN  A  DAY!"  "WALL 
STREET  TO  ALBANY  IN  A  SINGLE  STRIDE !" 
"BRAINS  AND  A  BUSINESS  HEAD  DEMOL- 
ISH BUNKUM  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL!" 

The  Sunflower  came  out  with  an  editorial  in 
bold  face  type ;  two  columns  of  "I-told-you-so."  It 
drew  parallels  between  Mr.  Pirn  and  Lincoln  and 
Grant  and  Rockefeller.  It  pointed  out  that  all 
these  men  had  risen  from  small  beginnings  but, 
while  his  three  prototypes  had  toiled  slowly  up- 
ward to  the  light,  Mr.  Pirn  had  sprung  into  the 
country's  firmament  with  a  single  bound.  The 
analysis  of  the  words  he  had  spoken  in  open  pro- 
test and  friendly  conversation  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  Aspic  could  be  applied  to  his  entire  speech 
at  Carnegie  Hall  with  this  difference — that  the 
sustained  effort  of  an  hour  gave  proof  to  any 
doubting  Thomas  of  the  remarkable  stability  of 
Mr.  Pirn's  mind.  Never  once  had  he  wavered  in  a 
word,  thought  or  gesture  from  the  line  he  had  set 
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out  to  follow, — the  line  of  the  true  democracy,  the 
line  of  simplicity  hand  in  hand  with  brains ;  of  un- 
varnished speech,  familiar  and  beloved  to  his  au- 
dience in  every  intonation,  accompanied  by  homely 
illustrations  drawn  from  objects  dear  to  the  inner 
self  of  every  New  Yorker.  To  be  a  New  Yorker 
was  a  proud  title,  but  let  no  man  call  Mr.  Pirn  a 
New  Yorker  without  adding  the  proud  words, 
"and  an  American!" 

At  nine  forty-five  Mr.  Pirn  threw  away  the  butt 
of  his  cigar,  arose,  stretched  and  finished  dress- 
ing. At  five  minutes  to  ten  there  came  a  timid 
rap  upon  his  door.  He  glanced  at  the  ormolu  clock 
on  the  mantel  and  frowned. 

"Come  in,"  he  called  sternly. 

The  door  flew  open  and  revealed  Juliet,  his  wife. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  poised  in  charming  hesi- 
tation, her  eyes  wide  and  questioning,  her  soft  lips 
parted  to  her  quick  breath,  and  one  hand  clutched 
over  her  fluttering  breast  while  the  other  held  ner- 
vously to  the  knob  of  the  door.  She  was  lovely. 
She  would  have  been  lovely  even  if  she  had  not 
been  clothed  in  the  most  bewitching  hat  and  frock 
that  ever  passed  the  customs  unscathed. 

Mr.  Pirn  caught  his  breath.  Inside  him  he  could 
feel  his  heart  melting  rapidly  to  water  and  trick- 
ling down  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  wished  she 
would  close  the  door  so  that  he  could  fall  on  his 
knees  before  her. 
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"Julie !"  he  murmured. 

"Archie!"  she  cried,  a  sob  in  her  voice,  and 
hurled  herself  forward.  Before  he  knew  it  she  was 
on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  clutching  his  plump  legs 
in  her  soft  young  arms.  "0  Archie !"  she  sobbed, 
"my  lover,  my  man !" 

A  slow  light  dawned  in  Mr.  Pirn's  face.  He 
looked  across  the  room  to  his  reflection  in  a  limpid 
pier-glass.  The  reflection  deliberately  winked  at 
him. 

"Ah !  Juliet,  my  little  Julie,"  he  remarked,  pat- 
ting her  on  the  head,  and  turned  to  receive  the 
delegation  headed  by  Mr.  Tammers  that  had  come 
to  offer  him  the  nomination  for  the  governorship 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


SIMON  SIMON 

A  NEW  YORK  EVOLUTION 

S~\  N  October  first,  1903,  John  Simon  Simonton 
\S  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  salesman  in 
the  ladies'  tailored  suit  department  of  Lowman  & 
Company.  On  October  second  of  the  same  year  he 
acquired  a  small  flat  pencil,  given  away  as  an  ad- 
vertisement, and  began  using  it  daily  on  his  cuft. 
The  abbreviated  notes  he  inscribed  on  his  linen 
were  not  inspired  by  an  incipient  literary  ambi- 
tion ;  they  were  merely  a  detailed  record  of  every 
suggestion  made  by  a  discerning  customer. 

When  Simonton  got  that  promotion  into  the 
Seventh  Heaven  of  salesmanship,  his  wife  settled 
back  on  herself  as  though  all  justifiable  ambitions 
were  satisfied.  The  raise  in  pay  put  the  couple 
within  the  range  of  middle-class  affluence,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence  to  expect  more  of  a  counter-jumping 
husband  rapidly  approaching  middle  age.  She  was 
a  wise  woman,  but  not  wise  enough  to  know  that 
a  man  with  a  single  idea  never  grows  old.  John 
Simon  Simonton  had  a  single  idea  and  its  keynote 
was  suggestions. 

He  did  not  hunt  suggestions  day  and  night;  he 
merely  waited  watchfully  for  them  to  come  to  him, 
like  a  spider  in  his  web  watching  for  flies  and 
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quick  to  pounce.  For  instance :  When  a  lady  said, 
"That's  a  lovely  blouse  in  cerise,  but  impossible; 
it's  just  off  the  permissible  shade,"  he  made  a  one- 
word  note  on  his  cuff.  At  night,  when  he  trans- 
scribed  that  note  in  his  book  of  suggestions,  the 
single  word  grew  into  a  sentence,  a  poem :  "There 
is  a  permissible  tone  of  every  color,  and  well-bred 
women  will  have  no  other." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  note-book  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mrs.  Simonton.  It  not  only  at- 
tracted her  attention  but  roused  her  curiosity,  in- 
terfered with  her  theater  plans,  and  put  her 
continually  on  edge,  with  the  thought  that  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  had  always  looked  upon  as  soft 
and  malleable,  had  an  unexpected  core — what  one 
more  kindly  disposed  would  have  called  a  back- 
bone. Simonton  would  give  in  to  her  readily  on 
every  point  but  one.  On  anything  affecting  the 
note-book,  its  composition,  or  the  time  it  demand- 
ed, he  was  absolutely  obdurate;  nor  could  he  be 
persuaded  to  translate  its  cryptic  sentences  or  pur- 
pose. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  two  years.  The  note- 
book grew  slowly  but  steadily;  so  did  Simonton. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  grown  so  much 
that  he  became,  as  a  whole,  perceptible  to  Low- 
man's  most  exclusive  customers.  They  even  knew 
his  name.  They  knew,  also,  that  he  could  sell 
them  more  things  for  more  money,  and  at  the  same 
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time  give  them  more  satisfaction,  than  all  other 
salesmen  rolled  into  one.  Most  of  them  woke  to 
Simonton  as  a  more  or  less  sudden  revelation ;  but 
not  so  Mrs.  Beaming. 

Mrs.  Beaming  was  an  absolute  contradiction  to 
her  name.  She  had  been  a  widow  so  long  that 
people  thought  of  her  as  an  old  maid.  Her  features 
were  hard  and  set  in  long,  leathery  wrinkles ;  her 
hair  had  balked  obstinately  half-way  to  a  becoming 
gray ;  and  her  whole  figure  was  what,  in  a  horse, 
would  have  been  termed  a  bit  rangy.  However, 
Mrs.  Beaming  really  had  been  married ;  and  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  quite  so  humanizing  as  mar- 
riage. She  had  shrewd  black  eyes  with  a  sparkle 
in  them.  To  those  eyes  Simonton  was  not  a  sud- 
den revelation ;  he  was  a  development. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Beaming  came  to  Lowman's 
early,  quite  half  an  hour  before  the  usual  after- 
noon rush  of  customers,  and  found  Simonton  alone, 
his  two  assistants  out  to  lunch.  She  got  him 
started  on  an  exhibition  of  black  chiffon  blouses  in 
severe  lines;  and  when  a  businesslike  array  of 
them  was  displayed,  piled  on  the  glass  show  case, 
she  pinned  it  with  her  angular  elbow  and  looked 
Simonton  in  the  eyes. 

"How  are  the  notes  getting  along?"  she  asked. 

"Eh!"  said  Simonton.     "Beg  pardon,  ma'am?" 

"You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Beaming — "your  collec- 
tion of  suggestions." 
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"Two  books  full,"  he  said,  dropping  his  eyes  as 
coyly  as  a  debutante  confessing  to  a  diary.  "One 
small  one  and  one  larger — much  larger." 

"How  much  have  you  saved?"  was  the  next 
question  fired  by  Mrs.  Beaming. 

"Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars," replied  Simonton  as  promptly. 

"How  much  do  you  need?" 

"Well,"  said  Simonton,  his  back  suddenly 
straightening,  "it  all  depends.  If  I'm  content  to 
open  in  the  side  Forties  I  can  begin  on  ten  thou- 
sand; but  if  I  want  the  Avenue — there  you  are 
again!  Below  Forty-second  Street  and  on  the 
wrong  side,  cheap ;  on  the  right  side,  not  so  cheap. 
Above  Forty-second  Street  and  on  the  right  side 

"  His  eyes  looked  up,  grew  large,  stared 

straight  at  Mrs.  Beaming.  "Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars!" 

At  those  words,  the  first  spoken  thought  of  his 
mighty  ambitions,  Simonton's  flush  grew  deeper. 
Why  had  he  blurted  them  out  ?  What  his  wife  had 
not  been  able  to  worm  from  him  in  two  years' 
careful  angling,  this  distant  customer  acquaint- 
ance had  yanked  out  of  him  in  five  minutes  as 
with  a  bent  pin  and  a  piece  of  string.  Another 
customer  appeared  in  the  middle  distance.  His 
heart  sank  within  him. 

Mrs.  Beaming  pushed  from  her  the  heap  of 
blouses. 
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"I  suggest,"  she  said  with  a  slight  emphasis, 
"that  you — how  is  it  you  say  it  with  salesmen  ? — 
chuck  your  job  this  afternoon  and  call  on  my  law- 
yer to-morrow  morning." 

She  gave  him  the  address  and  departed.  That 
was  one  suggestion  which  Simonton  did  not  need 
to  write  on  his  cuff  to  remember.  However,  he  did 
not  resign  his  position  that  afternoon ;  he  merely 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  few  days 
off. 

The  next  morning  found  him  in  the  office  of  an 
exceedingly  youthful  lawyer  with  exceedingly 
wide-open  eyes.  He  gave  the  impression  he  had 
been  born  that  way.  He  put  Simonton  through  the 
third  degree  with  all  the  zest  of  a  vivisectionist, 
but  in  the  end  lent  him  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
Mrs.  Beaming's  money  at  ten  per  cent. 

Simonton  did  not  cavil  for  a  moment  over  the 
rate  of  interest.  He  was  glad  it  was  ten  per  cent. 
No  interest  would  have  been  insult ;  five  per  cent, 
would  have  been  charity;  but  ten  was  a  bulwark 
to  his  self-respect.  All  documents  signed  and  Mrs. 
Beaming's  certified  check  safely  buttoned  in  close 
proximity  to  his  heart,  which  was  beating  an  en- 
tirely fresh  tune  that  morning — the  tune  of  a  new 
youth — Simonton  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

Just  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-knob  the 
young  lawyer  spoke. 

"John  Simon  Simonton,"  he  read  from  the  con- 
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tract  form  before  him.  "Sounds  like  a  plagiarism 
to  me.  No  individuality !  Pity  you  weren't  chris- 
tened just  Simon  Simon.  Think  of  it!  Every 
time  you  wrote  your  name  you'd  advertise  your- 
self twice !" 

Simonton,  still  gripping  the  door-knob,  turned 
in  his  tracks. 

"There's  a  legal  process  for  changing  one's 
name,  isn't  there?"  he  asked.  "What's  your 
charge — a  round  figure?" 

"Eh  ?"  grunted  the  lawyer,  stared,  and  suddenly 
smiled.  "Sure!"  he  said.  "But,  say— don't  call 
me  as  quick  as  that  again.  It  makes  me  feel  like 
a  shorthorn." 

Simonton  walked  back  into  the  room,  a  far- 
away look  in  his  eyes. 

"Simon  Simon !"  he  breathed.  "What'll  it  cost? 
I'd  like  to  pay  in  advance." 

The  lawyer  laughed,  named  an  approximate  fig- 
ure, but  waved  away  Simonton's  money. 

"I'm  not  worrying,"  he  said ;  "and,  what's  more, 
if  you  find  you  can  still  use  five  thousand  at  ten 
per  cent.,  come  to  me.  I've  got  a  bit  of  my  own 
that's  been  waiting  to  settle  on  a  real  live  wire." 

Already  feeling  like  two  men  in  one,  Simonton 
made  his  way  to  the  headquarters  of  a  certain  real 
estate  agent,  and  after  a  short  but  successful  en- 
gagement with  the  scouting  vanguard  of  the  office 
staff  he  found  himself  closeted  with  the  principal. 
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"You  control  the  leases  of  the  building  going  up 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Avenue  and  Ith 
Street?"  he  asked. 

The  agent  said  he  did  and  produced  document- 
ary evidence;  whereupon  there  ensued  not  a 
skirmish  but  a  full-grown  battle,  which  developed 
up  to  lunch,  round  lunch,  and  well  into  the  after- 
noon. In  the  end  both  sides  got  what  they  wanted 
— the  agent  a  good  price  for  a  long-term  lease  on 
the  entire  first-floor-up  of  his  new  building,  and 
Simonton  the  right  to  occupy  the  said  floor  three 
months  from  date  and  thereafter  for  ten  years 
with  renewal. 

"Now,"  said  the  agent  with  a  weary  sigh,  "let's 
go  out  and  wet  it." 

"One  moment,"  said  Simonton.  "I  want  first- 
of-May  options  on  the  three  floors  above  mine  on 
successive  years,  and  a  tentative  option  on  the 
ground  floor  five  years  from  date  at  twenty  per 
cent,  advance  on  its  last  rental." 

The  agent  fell  back  into  his  seat,  stared  at 
Simonton  and  gasped : 

"Say,  you're  some  little  fourflusher!  Who  the 
hell  are  you,  anyway?" 

Simonton  did  not  take  offense. 

"I  don't  mind  answering  impertinent  questions 
when  I'm  borrowing  money,"  he  remarked 
blandly ;  "but  I'm  paying  cash  to-day." 

Two  hours  later,  as  the  agent  made  out  the  new 
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contracts,  he  said  he  felt  like  a  wet  rag;  and  he 
certainly  looked  it. 

"By  the  way,"  he  remarked  facetiously,  "you've 
missed  out  on  the  loft." 

Simonton  started  in  his  chair  and  flushed.  He 
didn't  know  city  buildings  had  attics. 

"The  loft  is  included,  of  course,"  he  affirmed; 
"and — and  the  roof  rights." 

The  agent  cast  him  one  eloquent  glance,  opened 
his  mouth,  closed  it  and  wrote:  "Including  loft 
and  roof." 

"We  can  really  go  out  and  have  a  drink  now," 
he  said  gently.  "We  need  the  cellar  ourselves  for 
the  heating  plant." 

The  next  two  days  were  the  busiest  of  Simon- 
ton's  life  and  the  most  feverishly  happy.  For 
him  they  marked  the  threshold  to  the  great  ad- 
venture, the  big  gamble  dreamed  of  by  all  men 
but  dared  by  few.  One  can  lose  a  vast  stake ;  one 
never  loses  the  sensation  of  having  staked  it.  He 
spent  the  two  days  on  the  first-floor-up  of  the  new 
building,  accompanied  by  an  expert  interior  archi- 
tect. The  architect  knew  everything  about  in- 
terior fittings;  Simonton  taught  him  seventeen 
things  from  the  salesman's  point  of  view  about 
their  arrangement. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  absence  from  his  job 
at  Lowman  &  Company's  Simonton  received  a 
telephone  call  from  the  general  manager.  Would 
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he  please  come  round  ?  The  general  manager  had 
something  of  interest  to  tell  him. 

He  presented  himself  so  promptly  and  looked 
so  meek  that  the  general  manager  changed  his 
mind  at  the  last  moment ;  and,  instead  of  offering 
the  best  salesman  Lowman's  had  ever  bred  a  bonus 
on  the  business  he  had  done  in  the  past  year,  he 
promised  it  to  him  on  the  next.  Simonton  smiled 
happily.  The  general  manager  felt  a  glow  of  sat- 
isfaction ;  he  took  it  for  a  smile  of  gratitude. 

The  supposedly  flattered  salesman  returned  to 
his  job.  If  he  had  been  offered  a  fair  bonus  on 
what  he  had  done  for  the  firm  he  should  have  felt 
forced  to  show  his  hand  at  once ;  but,  as  it  was,  he 
smiled  and,  without  a  qualm,  casually  informed 
certain  choice  customers — who  had  missed  him 
during  his  short  absence,  and  said  so — that  he 
was  opening  for  himself  and  told  them  when  and 
where.  He  said  it  was  a  great  secret  and  that  he 
trusted  them.  He  said  he  wanted  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely the  most  exclusive  opening  New  York  had 
ever  seen. 

"Why  don't  you  make  it  'Admittance  only  by 
card'?"  suggested  an  enthusiastic  young  thing. 

Simonton's  cuff  shot  out  to  meet  his  pencil. 

"I  shall,  ma'am,"  he  said;  "and  yours  will  be 
the  first  invitation  issued." 

"Send  me  the  first  dozen,  please,"  said  the  young 
lady.  She  was  a  born  booster. 
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At  the  end  of  two  months  and  three  weeks 
Simonton  drew  down  his  pay  for  the  last  time  in 
his  life  and  suddenly  resigned.  He  did  not  write 
a  letter  about  it;  he  just  stuck  his  head  into  the 
general  manager's  sanctum  and  said: 

"Say,  I've  quit!" 

For  a  moment  the  general  manager  looked  as 
tif  he  had  been  hit  with  solid  shot ;  then  he  sprang 
,up  from  his  chair  and  accompanied  Simonton  to 
the  elevator,  down  the  elevator,  and  to  the  street 
door,  talking  all  the  time.  In  five  minutes  he 
raised  his  pay  three  times ;  but  Simonton  through- 
out was  content  to  say : 

"No  use  talking  about  it.  You'll  see  all  I  can 
tell  you  in  the  morning  papers." 

The  general  manager  reported  at  once  to  those 
higher  up  that  Lowman's  had  evidently  lost 
Simonton  beyond  recall;  that  he  must  have  come 
into  a  million  dollars ;  and  that  they  could  all  read 
about  it  in  the  next  day's  morning  press. 

Simonton  returned  to  his  wife  that  evening  just 
as  he  had  returned  to  her  for  several  hundred 
evenings  on  end.  Ever  since  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  the  little  man  had  gone  as  far  as 
nature  and  circumstances  intended  him  to  go,  Mrs. 
Simonton  had  settled  down,  which  with  a  woman 
means  that,  no  longer  having  reasonable  ambi- 
tions, she  really  doesn't  mind  much  if  she  does  get 
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fat.  This  is  ordinarily  the  most  trying  period  of 
married  life,  for  it  spells  monotony,  boredom, 
avoirdupois.  All  men  resent  it;  few  have  kept 
back  a  punch  to  unsettle  it. 

Not  so  Simonton.  On  this  memorable  evening 
he  found  his  wife  seated  in  a  thickly  upholstered 
chair  looking  a  bit  frowzy  and  not  minding  it. 
She  was  sewing;  and  when  she  sewed  she  usually 
found  she  was  really  too  busy  to  spruce  up  for 
dinner. 

"My  dear,"  said  Simonton,  "I've  chucked  my 
job." 

Mrs.  Simonton's  sewing  and  her  two  plump 
hands  dropped  into  her  lap.  Her  eyes  popped 
over  the  horizon  of  her  glasses  and  her  mouth 
hung  open  for  an  infinitesimal  moment.  Then  her 
jaw  snapped  into  action. 

"What  did  you  say,  John?" 

"I've  left  Lowman's." 

"Chucked  your  job!  Left  Lowman's!  What 
do  you  mean  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Who 
is  there  above  Lowman's?  And  if  there  was, 
who'd  give  you  twelve  years'  standing  with  the 
firm?  Head  salesman !  Head  salesman  you  were ! 
Have  you  been  picking  quarrels  with  your  bread 
and  butter  after  all  these  years  ?  Answer  me !" 

"I'm  going  to  work  for  myself  for  a  while,"  said 
Simonton  placidly. 
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"Work  for  yourself!"  cried  Mrs.  Simonton. 
"Work  for  yourself!  What  about  me?  Couldn't 
you  have  consulted  your  wife  at  a  time  like  this? 
Do  I  exist,  or  don't  I  ?  Am  I  your  housekeeper,  or 
am  I  Mrs.  John  Simonton?" 

"You're  not,"  said  Simonton  calmly. 

"Not !"  gasped  his  wife.    "Not  what  ?" 

"You're  not  Mrs.  Simonton." 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  will  galvanize 
our  great  middle  class,  as  a  whole  or  in  its  com- 
ponent parts,  like  an  aspersion  on  its  marriage 
lines.  To  have  doubt  even  breathe  on  the 
validity  of  her  certificate  of  marriage  was  to  Mrs. 
Simonton  the  equivalent  of  "Woman,  you  are 
damned,  body  and  soul !" 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  moaned.  Her 
eyes  wandered  about  the  room  as  though  she 
would  take  a  long  farewell  of  each  too  familiar 
object  before  withdrawing  from  the  shelter  of  an 
ambiguous  roof. 

"John,"  she  gulped,  looking  at  him  through 
watery  eyes  that  showed  a  gleam  of  the  kindly 
affection  she  really  felt  for  him,  but  had  almost 
forgotten,  "have  you  divorced  me?"  / 

Simonton  jumped  in  his  seat. 

"Great  Scott,  Maria!  What's  come  over  you? 
Divorced  you!  How  could  I  and  you  not  know 
anything  about  it  ?  I've  simply  changed  my  name. 
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For  the  last  two  weeks,  by  the  order  of  the  court, 
you've  been  Mrs.  Simon  Simon.  That's  my  name 
now,"  he  went  on  dreamily — "Simon  Simon;  and 
I'm  opening  for  myself  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Avenue  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Simon  Simon  stared  at  her  husband  as 
though  she  indeed  beheld  a  strange  man.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vague  relief  she  felt  a  new  trouble 
pressing. 

"You're  crazy!"  she  whimpered.  "What's  to 
become  of  us  ?  Oh,  what's  to  become  of  us  ?" 

Simon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"No  use  talking  about  it,"  he  remarked  for  the 
fifth  time  that  day.  "You'll  see  all  I  can  tell  you 
in  the  morning  papers." 

"The  morning  papers!"  moaned  Mrs.  Simon. 
"He's  crazy!" 

She  knew  she  wouldn't  sleep  that  night,  but  she 
did;  it  was  one  of  the  habits  she  couldn't  break. 
She  woke  to  find  Simon  standing,  fully  dressed,  by 
the  bed,  his  eyes  big  and  luminous,  his  arms  bur- 
dened with  a  dozen  morning  editions.  He  started 
opening  them,  each  at  a  certain  page,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Simon  picked  up  a  sheet  as  though  to 
humor  him.  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  expanse  of 
white  she  read  the  following  conservative  an- 
nouncement: 
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SIMON  SIMON 

Fifth  Avenue  at  Ith  Street 

Formerly  Mr.  John  Simon  Simonton 

of  Lowman  &  Company 
Tailored  Suits  Tailored  Hats 

IMPORTATIONS 

Frocks  Dress  Hats 

Opening  March  Twenty-Eighth  at  Three 

O'Clock. 
Admission  by  Card  Only 

Apply  to 
Simon  Simon 


Mrs.  Simon  stared  wonderingly  at  her  husband. 
Her  blood  stirred.  It  was  one  thing  to  go  down 
to  ruin  before  a  storm  in  a  teacup,  quite  another 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  cataclysm  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  public  eye. 

"But,  John!"  she  said  at  last  a  little  tremu- 
lously. "What'll  Lowman's  say?  'Formerly  Mr. 
John  Simon  Simonton,  of  Lowman  &  Company/ 
sounds  like  you're  saying  you  was  a  partner." 

"Were,  my  dear  —  not  was,"  corrected  Simon. 
"You  needn't  worry.  I'm  not  missing  anything. 
I  consulted  my  lawyer  and  he  said  to  go  ahead; 
that  the  janitor  could  chuck  his  job  and  advertise 
'formerly  of  Lowman's'  if  he  wanted  to." 

When  the  general  manager  read  the  advertising 
section  of  the  morning  papers  he  thought  just 
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what  Mrs.  Simon  had  thought;  for  it  is  not  only 
great  minds  that  run  in  the  same  channels.  He 
thought  that  Simon  Simon  was  crazy.  He  changed 
his  mind  when  he  learned  that  Lowman's  best 
tailor,  best  saleslady,  best  stenographer  and  three 
best-looking  honey-pot  girls  had  left  with  the 
former  best  salesman  without  bothering  about  the 
formality  of  resignations.  Thinking  of  resigna- 
tions, he  foresaw  that  somebody  would  probably 
ask  for  his  own  very  shortly. 

For  one  week  Simon  Simon  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  stress  of  success  would  kill  him  before  he 
got  started.  He  had  no  time  to  eat  or  drink,  and 
he  forgot  the  face  of  sleep.  Applications  for  cards 
of  admission  to  his  opening  poured  in  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  young  lawyer  with  the  wide-open 
eyes,  dropping  in  on  his  way  down  the  Avenue, 
said  it  was  like  a  bankers'  rush  for  a  new  national 
loan. 

"Say,"  he  suggested,  "some  of  these  people  are 
asking  for  a  dozen  cards !  Why  don't  you  make 
an  allotment?" 

"An  allotment?"  repeated  Simon  vaguely  even 
as  he  pulled  out  his  cuff. 

"Sure!"  said  the  lawyer.  "This  sort  of  thing: 
'Simon  Simon  regrets  that  the  rush  for  cards  of 
admission  to  his  opening  necessitates  an  allotment 
to  applicants' — and  so  on,  and  so  on." 

"I've  got  you,"  murmured  Simon. 
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In  the  end  his  bluff  developed  into  a  full  house, 
aces  up.  He  found  that,  having  announced  in  a 
spirit  of  brag  that  he  would  not  crowd  his  rooms, 
he  was  under  an  obligation  not  to  do  so.  He  was 
forced  to  issue  first-  and  second-day  cards. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  successes  that  suc- 
ceed. There's  the  success  of  the  billion-dollar 
flotation,  which  simply  carries  the  crowd  away  on 
its  own  flood;  there's  the  succes  d'estime,  which 
leaves  an  artistic  glow  behind  an  empty  breast 
pocket ;  and  there's  the  big  success,  built  solidly  on 
little  beginnings.  At  first  glance  Simon  Simon's 
special  brand  looked  like  a  mushroom  growth,  but 
it  was  not;  for,  though  it  had  no  single  great 
taproot,  it  had  a  veritable  network  of  minor  roots, 
which  twisted  down  through  two  years  of  carefully 
kept  note-books  on  suggestions. 

Simon's  story  got  out.  The  press  took  it  up.  It 
was  deadhead  advertising;  but  it  was  also  good 
copy — too  good  to  miss.  Simon  Simon  became  a 
character  and  filled  a  new  niche  in  the  national 
life.  He  was  the  man  who  not  only  could  take 
advice,  but  could  digest  it ;  the  man  who  never  let 
a  suggestion  get  by  without  squeezing  it  dry.  In 
short,  he  became  Suggested  Simon. 

A  story  in  himself,  stories  began  to  crop  out  all 
over  and  about  him.  The  first  was  the  best.  One 
of  his  girls,  full  of  all  that  the  papers  had  been 
saying  about  Suggested  Simon,  approached  him 
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with  an  eager  smile.  She  had  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting to  him,  for  he  was  part  and  parcel  of  his 
whole  shop. 

"Mr.  Simon,"  said  the  girl,  "betcha  I  c'n  sug- 
gest somethin'  you  haven't  thought  of  yet!" 

Simon  Simon  came  to  attention  at  once. 

"Go  ahead,  my  dear,"  he  said,  drawing  out  his 
cuff. 

"Well,"  said  the  girl,  her  eyes  sparkling,  "it's 
this  way:  I'm  the  Louvain  model.  You  know 
their  line.  Youthful  stuff ;  gay,  an'  all  that.  Calls 
for  a  serene  brow  and  plump  cheeks.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  how  am  I  to  look  serene  and  plump 
on  nine  dollars  a  week?  If  I  have  to  spend  my 
time  hooking  boobs  for  meal  tickets  I'll  soon  have 
a  wrinkled  forehead.  I  suggest  that  you  raise  my 
money  so  I  c'n  pay  strict  attention  to  business." 

"It's  a  bargain !"  said  Simon  promptly.  "Your 
pay's  doubled  for  as  long  as  you  earn  it  and  until 
I  hear  you've  had  a  dinner  date." 

Another  girl,  hovering  in  the  offing,  heard  the 
verdict. 

"Me,  too,  please,  Mr.  Simon." 

Simon  turned  a  glassy  eye  on  her. 

"You're  fired !"  he  remarked.  "No  one  ever  had 
to  suggest  the  same  thing  to  me  twice." 

It  can  be  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  Mr.  Simon 
Simon  had  developed  into  a  full-grown  man. 
People  pointed  him  out  as  the  latest  of  the  phe- 
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nomenal  successes  that  make  New  York  the  won- 
der city  of  the  commercial  world.  To  look  at  his 
spruce  figure  walking  briskly  up  the  Avenue  on 
the  stroke  of  six  every  workday  evening  and  re- 
sponding undismayed  to  the  bows  of  sundry  cus- 
tomers— some  good-natured,  others  not  above 
currying  favor  with  the  great  tailor — was  to  ad- 
mire and  to  envy.  Surely  this  ex-salesman,  turned 
arbiter  of  female  fashions,  was  a  lucky  and  a 
happy  man! 

But  how  little  does  the  public  know  of  the  fly 
in  the  ointment  of  the  favorites  of  the  gods !  Simon 
had  succeeded  in  business  and  he  was  happy  in 
business.  From  the  moment  he  struck  into  the 
Avenue  in  the  morning  till  he  turned  out  of  it  at 
night  on  his  way  to  Columbus  Circle,  he  lived  in 
a  world  that  satisfied  all  his  hunger  for  efficiency, 
elegance  and  the  correct  thing.  But,  once  he  had 
dipped  into  the  portal  of  the  Subway,  read  his 
paper,  and  turned  his  thoughts  homeward,  his 
spirits  and  his  shoulders  drooped. 

For  Simon  was  not  happy  in  his  home.  Like 
many  another  American,  he  had  been  so  intent  on 
forging  forward  himself  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
carry  his  wife  with  him.  He  learned  slowly  a 
great  truth :  that  it  is  a  man's  atmosphere  which 
makes  him  great.  Simon,  in  the  midst  of  his 
wonderful  tailoring  rooms,  surrounded  by  bro- 
caded furniture,  cheval  mirrors,  bolts  of  fine 
fabrics,  billows  of  gossamer,  and  the  loveliest  bevy 
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of  girls  that  ever  changed  from  street  costumes 
into  neat  working  frocks  of  black  velvet,  couldn't 
be  small  if  he  tried. 

Simon,  entering,  by  means  of  a  latch-key,  on  a 
smell  of  cooking,  and  into  the  presence  of  a  lachry- 
mose wife  and  faded  rep,  was  small — and  knew  it. 

Mrs.  Simon,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  had 
never  taken  joy  in  her  husband's  meteoric  success. 
A  thunderbolt  may  be  a  beautiful  thing  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  it  loses  its  spectacular  charm  when  it 
strikes  near  enough  to  bowl  you  over;  and  that 
was  what  had  happened  to  Mrs.  Simon.  She  had 
succumbed  to  Simon's  success;  and  for  many  a 
month  thereafter  she  lived  in  a  tearful  daze,  gaz- 
ing across  the  abyss  that  had  opened  between  her- 
self and  her  husband. 

She  was  painfully  and  humbly  aware  of  the 
abyss ;  so  was  Simon.  He  sensed  it  gaping  at  his 
feet  every  night  of  his  life;  and  the  more  it 
widened,  the  smaller  he  felt.  Here  was  the  fly  in 
his  ointment — the  mote  that  blinded  him  to  a  com- 
plete content:  His  wife,  badly  dressed,  ill-kempt 
in  body  and  spirit,  was  beyond  the  pale  of  his  en- 
nobling atmosphere.  Until  he  could  be  proud  of 
his  home,  his  wife,  and  all  that  was  his,  he  could 
not  be  wholly  great. 

He  was  no  man  to  lie  down  before  a  task;  and 
many  were  the  sleepless  nights  he  lay  listening  to 
the  breathing  of  his  wife  and  trying  to  solve  this 
new  problem.  Why  not  move  her  to  the  new  and 
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luxurious  quarters  he  could  so  easily  afford?  That 
was  a  thought  which  would  occur  to  any  fool ;  but, 
fortunately  for  what  was  left  of  his  peace  of  mind, 
Simon  was  no  fool.  There  was  an  instinct  in  him 
that  told  him  he  could  not  move  his  wife ;  she  must 
move  herself. 

Even  so,  it  was  a  temptation — just  as  one  is 
always  tempted  to  do  something  when  one  is  in  a 
hole,  whether  it's  the  right  thing  or  not;  and 
Simon  formed  a  habit  of  visiting  new  apartment 
houses  and  making  inquiries  as  to  terms  of  lease. 
Sometimes  he  would  go  so  far  in  negotiations  that 
to  get  out  he  would  have  to  turn  himself  into  an  ob- 
jectionable tenant  by  saying  he  must  keep  a  dog,  or 
that  he  expected  offspring  in  the  near  future. 

Once  or  twice  he  almost  fell  for  an  unusually 
lovely  apartment.  What  saved  him  was  his  sug- 
gestion book.  Whenever  he  felt  himself  on  the 
verge  of  yielding  he  would  hurry  home  and  look 
up  Note  Three,  Page  184,  Book  II:  "The  man 
who  sets  a  moonstone  in  platinum  is  looking  for 
a  laugh — and  will  get  it." 


II 


Like  all  great  establishments,  commercial, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  Simon  Simon's  rapidly 
became  a  hierarchy.  There  was  Simon  himself, 
moving  incessantly  through  his  universe,  holding 
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one  hand  at  the  back  of  the  ear  of  a  benevolent 
Zeus,  still  ever  ready  to  take  a  suggestion,  but 
carrying  in  the  other  hand  the  no  less  ready 
thunderbolt  of  Jove.  Nowadays  no  one  in  his 
employ  ever  thought  of  him  as  a  little  man. 

Under  him  came  the  fitters,  two  of  them,  stars 
at  two  hundred  dollars  a  week;  then  the  head 
saleswoman,  the  saleswomen,  the  saleswomen's 
assistants ;  then  three  pink-cheeked,  exaggeratedly 
clothed  youths  thrown  in,  Lord  knows  why,  per- 
haps for  scenic  effect,  perhaps  because  it  cheers  a 
woman  to  see  a  man  she  can  despise.  After  them 
came  the  models,  as  carefully  chosen  a  variety  of 
pulchritude  as  ever  graced  a  Midnight  Rolic ;  then 
the  doorman,  a  giant;  the  elevator  buttons,  a 
midget ;  the  chauffeur,  and  last,  least  but  prettiest, 
the  midinettes,  the  little  girls  who  carried  home 
the  purchased  hats. 

For  Simon  was  no  such  fool  as  to  fill  his  smart 
electric  with  cold-storage  advertising.  He  would 
have  counted  that  day  lost  that  did  not  see  a  little 
girl,  pink  of  cheek  and  bright  of  eye,  struggling 
up  the  Avenue  before  the  wind,  dangling  behind  a 
big,  round,  cardboard  box  inscribed  with  the 
cabalistic  sign,  SIMON  SIMON! 

Such  was  the  section  of  the  hierarchy  known 
to  the  public,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  so  self- 
contained  an  organization  should  have  a  slang  of 
its  own  no  less  than  a  collective  view-point  from 
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which  it  measured  and  ticketed  the  moneyed 
world  that  came  into  its  parlor  and  was  forever 
ensnared  by  its  webs  of  gossamer,  chiffon,  glove- 
cloth  and  tweed. 

In  the  cryptic  argot  of  Simon  Simon's  the  word 
"plug"  designated  one  who  comes  in,  parades  all 
the  models,  fingers  all  the  stuffs,  and  suddenly 
remembers  an  engagement  elsewhere — in  short,  a 
person  who  takes  all  the  privileges  of  a  customer 
without  paying  tribute  in  cash.  Simon  Simon's 
had  no  time  and  no  use  for  plugs,  and  seldom  did 
one  of  that  ilk  have  the  temerity  to  withstand  a 
second  onslaught  from  twenty  bright  eyes  shoot- 
ing glances  of  scorn  and  ten  pink  tongues  dripping 
venom  in  honeyed  tones.  "It's  a  plug.  Show  her 
the  Gate  model !"  was  the  rallying  cry  that  meant: 
"This  is  a  pseudo-customer;  point  out  to  her  the 
nearest  exit." 

But  there  was  one  such  who  came  and  came 
again.  She  was  a  frowzy  woman,  who  seemed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  running  to  flesh,  not  so  much 
from  sheer  avoirdupois  as  through  negligence  of 
certain  restraining  arts  known  to  the  tailoring 
trade.  Her  clothes  were  bad  and  her  glasses  were 
as  unbecoming  as  they  were  bourgeois,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  hat. 

When  first  she  loomed  in  the  entrance  to  the 
tailored  department  little  Irene  Swartz,  com- 
monly known  as  Swarty,  cried  out:  "Gee,  goils, 
look  what's  here !  Le's  eat  the  horsemeat !" 
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What  had  hindered  the  consummation?  Not 
this  special  plug's  powers  of  rebuff  and  repartee. 
She  did  not  appear  thick-skinned;  her  lips  often 
hung  open,  but  never  went  into  action.  In  her 
eyes  was  a  continual  mild  surprise  at  everything 
they  saw  that  actually  invited  attack  and  conquest. 
Yet  she  was  protected,  guarded  by  a  rumor  that 
even  garbed  her  in  a  mantle  of  tantalizing 
mystery. 

It  was  whispered  that  orders  had  wafted  down 
through  the  ranks  from  the  apex  of  Olympus 
itself  to  the  effect  that  this  plug  among  plugs  was 
not  to  be  slaughtered,  and  that  the  first  girl  to  get 
out  her  little  hammer  would  find  herself  first  in 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  However,  on  the 
third  appearance  of  the  phenomenon,  Swarty  cried 
out:  "Here  she  comes  again!  I  simply  can't 
stand  it.  I'm  goin'  to  hump  it  out  to  lunch." 

"An*  that's  jest  where  you'll  get  in  wrong," 
snapped  her  friend,  Miss  Perkins,  a  thin  girl  with 
big,  bright  eyes  and  heaps  of  hair,  the  one  that 
posed  the  debutante  first-party  frocks.  "Things 
like  this  don't  happen  for  nothin'.  She  may  be  a 
plug,  but  take  it  from  me,  she's  got  a  pedigree  an* 
the  boss  has  it  pasted  in  his  hat." 

Thus  was  the  frowzy  lady  christened  the  Pedi- 
gree Plug,  and  once  given  a  distinction,  she  soon 
became  an  object  of  interest  and  conjecture 
among  the  beautifully  coiffed  but  light-headed 
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salesroom  contingent.  Who  was  she?  Nobody 
seemed  really  to  know,  and  when  you  consider  that 
Simon  Simon's  customers  ranged  from  the  very 
crust  of  society,  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  inherited 
wealth,  to  the  latest  bit  of  Broadway  pastry  that 
had  connected  with  a  fool  and  his  money,  you  will 
realize  that  to  be  a  stranger  in  that  gallery  you 
had  to  come  from  Brooklyn  or  a  kindergarten. 

Perky  said  darkly  that  she  had  reason  to  believe 
the  Pedigree  Plug  was  a  lady  of  title  sojourning 
incognita  at  some  swell  hotel.  Shorty,  the  Chernit 
model,  said  her  flesh  crept  on  Plug  days,  and  she 
had  a  hunch  that  the  lady  was  a  revenant  haunt- 
ing the  scene  of  some  undiscovered  crime.  Swarty, 
puzzled  but  still  unconvinced,  said :  "I  don't  know 
what  her  pull  is  with  the  old  man,  but  take  it  from 
me  she's  the  original  plug.  I  c'n  see  God  makin' 
Adam  an'  Eve  'nd  her  all  at  the  same  time." 

As  usual  they  turned  to  Marta  for  a  decision. 
Marta  was  the  only  person  in  the  establishment 
that  every  one  called  by  her  first  name.  She  was 
tall,  well-formed,  supple ;  she  had  soft  cowlike  eyes 
and  the  face  of  a  Madonna,  Her  hair  was  coiled  in 
a  dark  crown  upon  her  molded  head  and  her  skin 
was  the  color  of  milk  touched  by  sunshine.  She 
was  altogether  beautiful,  quite  unassuming,  al- 
ways placid,  always  kindly,  but  when  any  one 
called  out  "Marta!"  she  would  open  her  perfect 
lips  and  say,  "Vuss?" 
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"Vuss!"  snapped  Perky.  "Why  do  you  always 
say  'vuss'?  Why  don't  you  learn  to  say  'what'?" 

"Vuss?"  repeated  Marta  calmly. 

"What  we  want  to  know  is  what  you  think  about 
the  Pedigree  Plug?" 

"I  tink  she  been  the  vooman  to  the  boss,"  said 
Marta  placidly. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  dropped  a  bomb.  The 
girls  shrieked  derision  and  amusement.  In  imag- 
ination they  saw  dapper  little  Simon  Simon  pacing 
the  Avenue  beside  the  frowzy  one,  and  almost 
went  into  hysterics  over  the  ludicrous  conception. 
When  they  had  quite  finished  laughing  Marta's 
ravishing  lips  pursed  into  their  nearest  approach 
to  a  look  of  stubbornness,  and  she  said:  "I  tink 
she  been  the  vooman  to  the  boss." 

At  that  repetition  a  shrewd  gleam  came  into 
the  eyes  of  Miss  McNab,  head  saleswoman.  She 
began  to  think  and  to  think  hard.  She  remembered 
several  things,  among  them  that  the  Pedigree 
Plug  had  never  shown  the  marks  of  a  shopping 
fiend,  and  that  she  took  quite  as  much  interest  and 
wonder  in  the  luxurious  fittings  of  Simon's  as  she 
did  in  the  miracles  of  dress.  Lastly,  that  she 
seemed  to  have  some  secret  source  of  information 
as  to  Mr.  Simon  Simon's  movements;  for  never, 
with  the  exception  of  the  day  of  her  initial  visit, 
had  she  come  when  he  was  on  the  premises. 

Miss  McNab,  as  may  have  been  guessed,  was  of 
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Scotch  extraction.  She  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween a  kite  and  a  good  gamble,  and  throughout 
her  short  life  she  had  avoided  the  former  and  con- 
sistently played  up  the  latter  to  the  limit.  As  a 
consequence  she  was  a  successful  young  woman 
and  had  a  bank  balance. 

She  was  the  first  to  see  the  Pedigree  Plug  on 
her  next  appearance,  promptly  walked  up  to  her 
and  began  deftly  to  put  her  at  her  ease.  She 
dropped  all  the  regulation  patter  and  chatted  to 
her  of  things  besides  frocks,  said  how  chilly  it  was 
getting  and  that  the  first  frost  always  meant  a 
harvest  of  dollars  for  Simon's  and  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  girls.  Just  now  they  weren't  so  awfully 
busy.  If  only  customers  realized  how  much  better 
attention  they  would  come  in  for  if  only  they'd  slip 
into  town  and  get  fitted  before  the  rush  of  the 
opening  season,  things  would  be  a  lot  pleasanter 
all  round. 

The  Pedigree  Plug  listened  eagerly  to  all  that 
Miss  McNab  said.  She  responded  well  to  treat- 
ment, not  to  the  information  she  was  getting  so 
much  as  to  Miss  McNab's  kindness,  thoughtful- 
ness  and  affability.  Two  or  three  times  she  looked 
nervously  round  and  then  back  to  Miss  McNab, 
as  though  she  would  like  to  make  a  friend  of  her 
but  didn't  quite  know  how. 

"Some  people  must  be  hard  to  dress,"  she  said 
finally,  and  flushed  a  deep  red. 
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"Some  are,"  said  Miss  McNab,  "and  it's  almost 
always  those  that  think  they  aren't.  Now  take 
yourself,  for  example.  Some  people  would  say  you 
would  be  hard  to  dress,  but  d'you  know  what  I 
say?" 

"No,"  said  the  frowzy  one,  a  little  breathlessly. 

"I  say,  give  me  a  free  hand,  and  in  three  weeks 
I'll  make  you  look  one-third  thinner,  two-thirds 
younger  and  a  hundred  per  cent,  smarter  than  you 
do  at  present.  Sounds  rude,  I  know,  but  it's  one 
of  those  bets  we'd  both  take  pleasure  in  settling, 
isn't  it?" 

Miss  McNab  glanced  at  the  lady  and  promptly 
turned  away  her  eyes.  Behind  the  frowzy  exte- 
rior and  the  ugly  glasses  she  had  caught  a  look  of 
wistfulness,  the  sort  of  appeal  that  one  sees  often 
in  the  eager  faces  of  children.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  Miss  McNab  realized  that  a  customer 
may  also  be  a  human  being  under  the  skin. 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  she  said,  flushing 
at  her  unprofessional  audacity,  "but  I'm  ready  to 
say  that  of  all  the  people  that  come  here  you  are 
the  one  person  who  can  buy  happiness  at  Simon's 
and  buy  it  cheap." 

The  lady's  eyes  went  moist.  "My  dear,"  she 
said,  laying  a  trembling  hand  on  the  saleslady's 
arm,  "I've  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  saved  up. 
Could  I  buy  it  for  that?" 

Miss  McNab  puckered  her  brows  in  a  moment's 
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calculation.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  thinking  of 
ways  and  means,  but  in  reality  she  was  only  de- 
ciding to  go  the  whole  hog  on  her  own  and  take  the 
consequences.  Once  she  had  settled  with  herself 
that  it  was  a  good  gamble,  her  face  brightened 
and  cleared  for  action.  She  turned  briskly  and 
summoned  two  assistants  from  among  the  bevy  of 
wondering  and  whispering  girls. 

A  chair  was  brought  for  the  Pedigree  Plug,  a 
plug  no  longer,  and  she  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of 
content  as  though  all  along  she  had  felt  the  silent 
contumely  which  is  the  universal  lot  of  a  piker  in 
any  walk  of  life.  Miss  McNab  gave  an  order  and 
then  turned  to  the  lady. 

"Dressing  anybody,"  she  said,  "is  like  building 
a  house :  everything  depends  on  the  foundations. 
In  our  business  the  foundations  are  corsets.  Now 
we  are  going  to  show  you  the  corset  model,  but  I 
want  you  to  notice  something  besides  the  stays.  I 
want  you  to  notice  everything  she  has  on  and  I 
trust  you  to  do  as  well  by  yourself,  because  no 
tailor  on  earth  can  make  you  look  beautiful  on  the 
outside  unless  you  feel  beautiful  through  and 
through.  You  get  me,  don't  you  ?" 

The  lady  nodded.  Her  eyes,  grown  bright,  wan- 
dered round.  She  sat  in  surroundings  long  since 
familiar,  but  saw  them  now  for  the  first  time  in 
their  true  perspective.  The  whole  room  was  done 
in  a  single  tone,  fitted  luxuriously  in  gold  and  drab, 
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and  furnished  with  maple  polished  to  the  texture 
of  satin  and  upholstered  in  dull  embroidered  dam- 
ask. There  was  no  break  in  the  sheer  scheme 
of  color  created  by  a  master  in  backgrounds  who 
relied  entirely  for  relief  on  those  incidents  which 
it  was  intended  to  bring  supremely  to  the  eyes. 
Bathed  in  the  opalescent  light,  models,  customers 
and  even  bolts  of  fine  fabrics  stood  out  and  seemed 
to  breathe  beauty  and  content  as  though  they  felt 
in  the  atmosphere  a  palpable  caress. 

At  one  side  hung  high  amber  portieres.  Miss 
McNab  nodded,  the  curtains  parted,  a  girl  stepped 
through  them  and  their  folds  sank  back  softly  be- 
hind her.  She  stood  silhouetted  against  them  as 
though  against  a  fluted  sunset  sky.  Her  hair  was 
the  color  of  ripe  corn  and  was  swept  up  and  round 
her  head  in  straight  strands  that  broke  into 
waves  and  tendrils  above  her  brows.  Her  skin 
was  like  the  petals  of  pink  and  white  roses.  From 
her  neck  to  her  daintily  shod  feet  she  was  veiled 
in  an  azure  robe  of  sheer  satin. 

Miss  McNab  nodded  again.  The  girl  raised  her 
arms  slowly,  extending  her  mantle  of  blue  until  it 
hung  like  a  vast  shell  against  the  amber  back- 
ground. With  that  movement  she  disclosed  to  the 
enraptured  gaze  herself,  a  pearl  of  great  price 
done  in  pink.  Pink  were  her  cheeks,  pink  her 
crepe  de  chine  camisole,  pink  the  knotted  ribbons 
and  the  corsets  that  seemed  molded  to  her  body, 
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pink  her  knickers,  her  silk  stockings  and  satin 
slippers. 

Tears  rose  to  the  eyes  of  the  ex-plug. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  quite  simply,  and  looking 
at  the  girl  not  at  all  as  though  she  saw  a  manikin, 
"you  are  like — like  apple  blossoms  in  the  country." 

A  grateful  and  surprised  look  sprang  alight  in 
the  girl's  eyes.  Her  fixed  lips  trembled  and  broke 
into  a  smile.  All  the  other  girls,  stirred  by  a  feel- 
ing of  having  accidentally  bumped  into  some  long 
forgotten  but  familiar  sensation,  drew  nearer  to 
the  strange  customer  that  could  be  her  natural  self 
at  Simon's.  Miss  McNab  took  a  sudden  decision. 
"You  see,  Mrs.  Simon,"  she  said,  her  voice  trem- 
bling a  little  with  excitement,  "the  power  of  a 
scheme  of  colors.  It  grips  you,  doesn't  it?" 

All  the  girls  jumped  at  the  mention  of  the  magic 
name,  but  the  customer,  her  eyes  still  fastened  on 
the  vision  of  apple  blossoms,  only  nodded. 

From  that  moment  the  individual  robing,  out- 
fitting, coiffing,  shoeing  and  hatting  of  the  Pedi- 
gree Plug  became  at  once  a  labor  of  love  and  a 
monster  conspiracy.  Every  girl  was  excited  but 
mum,  intent  upon  showing  the  Old  Man  what  the 
shop  could  do  when  it  really  took  notice  and  liked 
the  job.  A  new  name  soon  replaced  the  old,  and 
very  sharp  ears  could  occasionally  catch  a  whisper 
as  to  the  last  news  of  how  Ma  Simon  looked  in 
this  or  that. 
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Miss  McNab  became  more  than  a  saleslady :  she 
developed  into  a  mentor.  She  stole  time  at  the 
luncheon  hour  and  piloted  Mrs.  Simon  to  the  fem- 
inine shrines  of  the  initiated  and  the  well-groomed. 
First  of  all  she  led  her  to  a  neat  bootmaker's  shop 
that  looked  in  no  way  pretentious.  It  was  in  a 
side  street ;  you  had  even  to  go  down  three  or  four 
steps  to  get  into  it.  Mrs.  Simon  was  measured 
for  a  special  last,  and  a  trial  pair  of  walking  boots 
was  ordered.  Miss  McNab  was  very  precise  as  to 
just  what  effect  the  footwear  was  to  produce. 

"And  what  will  be  the  price?"  asked  Mrs.  Simon 
as  a  matter  of  form. 

"Our  usual  price,  madam,"  said  the  shoemaker. 
"Twenty." 

Mrs.  Simon  opened  her  mouth  and  left  it  open, 
for  she  found  herself  suddenly  bereft  of  speech. 

"Of  course,"  said  Miss  McNab  brightly.  "That 
will  be  all  right."  She  piloted  her  dazed  victim 
into  the  street  and  the  reviving  air. 

Mrs.  Simon  came  to.  "I  must  go  back!"  she 
cried.  "I  must  tell  him  not  to — not  to " 

"There,  there,"  soothed  Miss  McNab,  taking  a 
firmer  grip  on  her  companion's  arm,  "I  thought  it 
might  be  a  shock  to  you,  so  I  took  you  there  first. 
After  that  plunge  the  rest  will  be  easy." 

"The  rest,"  gasped  Mrs.  Simon.  "Oh,  my  dear, 
there  isn't  going  to  be  any  rest,  not  like  that.  You 
know  what  I  told  you,  my  dear.  Only  a  hundred 
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and  fifty,  and  you  said — you  said  "  Mrs. 

Simon  gave  way  to  quiet  weeping. 

"That's  right,"  said  Miss  McNab  calmly ;  "have 
a  last  good  cry,  because  once  I've  dressed  you 
you'll  never  cry  again.  The  kind  of  woman  you're 
going  to  be  next  Tuesday  doesn't  know  how  to 
cry." 

"C-clothes  d-don't  make  a  man,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Simon,  "n-nor  a  wo-woman." 

"Oh,  don't  they  just!"  sniffed  Miss  McNab. 
"Now  dry  your  eyes,  please  do,  because  we're  going 
into  Lowman's  for  'undies.'  Just  keep  thinking  of 
apple  blossoms  and  you'll  forget  all  about  the 
price  tags." 

Needless  to  say  Miss  McNab  soon  became 
banker  to  Mrs.  Simon  as  well  as  mentor.  The 
dear  lady,  her  eyes  bemused  by  the  lovely  things 
constantly  and  with  malice  aforethought  presented 
to  her  gaze,  protested  weakly  and  ever  more 
weakly. 

"Oh,"  she  sighed  at  last,  "I  don't  know  what'll 
become  of  me.  I  don't !  I  don't  I" 

"You  mean  you  don't  care,"  said  Miss  McNab 
with  a  laugh.  "Now,  don't  you?  Of  course  you 
do.  Think  of  having  lived  all  these  years  without 
going  on  one  real  bust!  Why,  I  envy  you  for  just 
that,  let  alone  the  sweet  kind  of  trouble  you're 
heading  for.  Leave  it  to  me." 

Mrs.  Simon  did;  and  once  she  had  surrendered 
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beyond  any  mental  reservation  she  proved  to  be 
no  piker  at  heart.  She  went  the  whole  hog,  in- 
cluding skin  and  bristles,  and  Miss  McNab  grew 
several  years  younger  just  by  contagion.  To  cap 
the  climax  of  her  many  extravagances  Mrs.  Simon 
invited  her  banker  to  lunch.  They  chose  a  quiet 
and  secluded  corner  in  the  Brusseled  silence  of  the 
stately  St.  Readthis. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mother  Simon,  her  eyes  lumi- 
nous behind  her  glasses  and  glowing  with  a  new 
fire,  "it's  awful  cheek  my  asking  you  to  lunch  on 
your  own  money,  but  I  wanted  to,  just  once,  before 
we  know  how  things  are  going  to  turn  out.  It's — 
it's  part  of  my  gamble." 

"Our  gamble,"  corrected  Miss  McNab. 

Mrs.  Simon  nodded  emphatically,  but  kept  to 
her  own  subject. 

"You've  done  so  much  and  you've  seen  so  much 
that  I  want  to  tell  you  right  out  the  things  you've 
guessed.  Mr.  Simon  and  me,  we've  been  married 
twenty-eight  years." 

Miss  McNab  looked  surprised.  Mrs.  Simon 
smiled. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we  were  just  kids.  Funny 
how  long  ago  it  seems,  and  then  somehow  it 
doesn't.  My  name's  Maria.  We  didn't  like  it, 
neither  of  us,  so  John  just  invented  a  name  for 
me.  He  used  to  call  me  Maida.  That's  what  made 
me  begin  to  really  love  him.  Later  on — oh,  much 
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later — he  called  me  Ma,  but  lately  he  just  calls  me 
Maria  straight  out — but  somehow  I  keep  on  loving 
him." 

Mrs.  Simon's  eyes  wandered  and  she  sighed. 

"Now,  my  dear,  as  you  can  guess,  there's  never 
been  any  trouble,  not  really,  not  with  a  man  like 
John.  But  ever  since  he  went  to  bed  a  common- 
garden  salesman  and  woke  up  into  Simon  Simon 
the  next  morning  I — I  haven't  even  been  riding  in 
the  caboose.  I've  been  sitting  just  where  the  jerk 
dropped  me  and — and  watching  him  sail  along  the 
up-grade,  till  every  minute  I  think  he's  going  to 
pop  over  the  horizon  and  leave  me  forever  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  world." 

"Not  if  you  can  talk  like  that,"  said  Miss  Mc- 
Nab. 

"I  haven't  been  talking  much  lately,"  said  Mrs. 
Simon.  "I've  been  thinking  and  waking  up  slowly 
for  two  years,  and — and  pinching  my  legs,  getting 
ready  to  get  up  and  run  after  him.  Oh,  I'm  a  fool 
all  right,  but  I'm  a  woman,  too,  and  that's  a  great 
thing,  for  all  women  are  fools  sometimes,  but  there 
never  yet  was  a  woman  that  was  a  fool  all  the 
time.  It  seems  to  me  somebody's  said  that  before, 
but  anyhow  it's  true." 

Mrs.  Simon  nodded  in  self-affirmation. 

"I  knew  all  the  time  that  John  was  all  right, 
but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  fall  for  the  fact  that 
I  wasn't.  I've  been  an  It,  a  great  big  It,  the  kind 
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of  thing  that  grows  fat  on  air  and  that  ought  to 
be  rooted  on  a  rotten  stump  but  not  on  a  live  wire 
like  John." 

She  nodded  again. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I'd  just  been  saving  and  saving 
out  of  my  same  old  housekeeping  allowance,  going 
without  lunch  and  making  over  old  clothes,  till  I'd 
saved  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  then — then  you 
came  along  and  did  the  rest." 

Mrs.  Simon's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Miss  McNab 
reached  across  the  table  and  patted  her  hand. 

"Now,  none  o'  that,  Ma  Simon,"  she  said.  "Don't 
let's  think  any  more  about  it  till  to-morrow  after- 
noon. That's  a  dear!  You  just  fasten  your  mind 
on  getting  to  Symone's  at  one  o'clock  sharp  to  have 
your  hair  done.  Kemember.  Just  lay  your  hat  on 
the  top  of  it,  slip  into  a  closed  taxi  so  you  won't 
get  blown  to  pieces,  and  come  up  to  the  shop. 
Why,  you  and  I  are  just  going  to  make  this  old 
world  turn  over  twice  in  its  sleep.  Just  keep  think- 
ing of  that." 

"I  know.  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Simon,  the  light  of 
excitement  flaming  and  dying  in  her  eyes.  "But 
speaking  of  sleep,  I  won't  get  a  wink  to-night,  not 
a  wink." 

Great  was  the  commotion  at  Simon  Simon's  the 
next  afternoon  at  two-seventeen  when  a  relay  of 
midinettes  reported  to  the  fitting  room  that  Ma 
Simon  was  landing  from  a  taxi.  Hour  and  omens 
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were  propitious.  Simon  was  still  out  to  luncheon 
or  engaged  in  his  special  vice  of  mooning  round 
looking  at  apartments  which  he  almost  but  never 
quite  leased.  It  was  too  early  in  the  day  for  inter- 
fering customers,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  also  very  early  in  the  fall  season,  the  after- 
noon had  just  enough  chill  in  its  air  to  rob  a  fitting 
of  vulgar  clamminess. 

Ma  Simon  arrived  gasping  a  little,  but  from  ex- 
citement rather  than  from  fatigue,  and  was 
whisked  behind  the  amber  curtains  to  those  re- 
gions which  were  a  holy  of  holies  to  even  Simon 
himself.  She  entered  a  somewhat  tubby  woman, 
badly  gowned,  down  at  the  heels,  and  wearing  a 
nondescript  hat  perched  ridiculously  on  the  top 

of  a  ravishing  coiffure.  She  came  out But  it 

was  a  long  time  before  she  came  out. 

In  the  meantime  any  one  sitting  on  the  public 
side  of  the  footlights  and  waiting  for  the  curtain 
to  part  would  have  heard  voices,  treble,  soprano 
and  contralto,  billing,  cooing  and  ejaculating  like 
an  orchestra  tuning  up  for  a  burst  of  concerted 
music.  But  there  was  no  one  in  the  big  fitting 
room  to  act  as  audience — at  least,  not  until  the 
burst  of  music  was  on  the  very  verge  of  explosion. 
Then  a  voice,  as  cold  and  sharp  as  an  icicle,  pierced 
the  babble  of  maidens'  tongues. 

"Miss  McNab!" 

Silence  fell  in  the  house  of  joy,  one  of  those  si- 
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lences  that  you  can't  even  cut  with  a  knife,  that 
paralyze  limbs  and  make  one  feel  as  though  one 
were  sinking  to  oblivion  in  a  sea  of  molasses.  It 
lasted  for  a  breath-held  moment  that  was  like  a 
lifetime. 

"MissMcNab!" 

Miss  McNab  slipped  through  the  curtains.  In 
each  of  her  cheeks  was  a  spot  of  red,  in  her  eyes 
fires  glowed.  She  stood  very  straight  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Simon,  a  lonely  black  dot  in  the  vast  golden 
expanse  of  the  room  he  was  wont  to  see  busily 
peopled  with  customers,  clustering  attendants  and 
their  satellites. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  slip  of  paper  which  he 
flicked  with  nervous  fingers. 

"Just  a  moment,  Miss  McNab,"  he  remarked 
coldly  on  her  appearance.  "Did  you  bill  a  tailor- 
made  suit  from  this  establishment  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars?" 

Miss  McNab  gulped  down  a  lump  in  her  throat 
and  said:  "Yes." 

"Ah!"  breathed  Mr.  Simon,  his  eyes  growing 
hard. 

Before  he  could  speak  further  Miss  McNab  shot 
in  a  broadside. 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  what's  more  that  suit'll  let  you 
in  for  thousands  before  you  see  the  last  of  it ;  but 
let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Simon,  it's  the  big- 
gest stroke  of  business  I  ever  pulled  off  for  this 
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shop.  Just  the  same,  it  is.  It'll  open  your  eyes  as 
to  what  Simon  Simon's  c-can  do  when  it  really 
tries.  It'll  be  a  walking  advertisement  for  you, 
and  cheap  at  any  price  you  care  to  name." 

"Crazy !"  said  Mr.  Simon  aloud,  and  added  rem- 
iniscently:  "Quite  crazy,  and  such  a  nice  girl 
she  was  too."  He  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  floor  in 
thought. 

Miss  McNab  quietly  side-stepped  and  withdrew. 
In  her  place  stood  somebody  else,  somebody  that 
looked  old  yet  young,  smart  yet  demure,  trim  but 
dignified,  tall  though  solid.  Mr.  Simon  came  to  a 
sudden  decision  and  looked  up.  He  gasped.  His 
eyes  shot  wildly  to  right  and  left  in  search  of  Miss 
McNab,  then  they  came  back  to  direct  focus  and 
started  to  devour  bit  by  bit  the  vision  that  stood 
before  him. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  night-blooming  cereus 
burst  into  full  glory  in  a  moonlit  garden  ?  It  is  a 
great  sensation,  but  the  enchanting  flower  that 
blooms  only  for  itself  and  the  prowlers  of  the  small 
hours  had  nothing  on  Mrs.  Simon.  In  this  her 
great  moment  she  satisfied  all  the  five  senses  of 
man  in  one  bewitching  swirl. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  steel-gray  gaberdine  suit 
that  not  only  fitted  but  contained  her.  Its  raglan 
cut  relieved  the  set  of  her  splendid  shoulders  and 
gave  them  a  downward  curve;  its  longitudinal  ribs 
distracted  the  eye  from  horizontal  thoughts  and 
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gave  her  height.  Like  suit,  like  boots.  They  made 
her  feet  look  long  and  slim.  She  was  crowned 
with  her  own  fine  head  of  hair,  done  by  a  master, 
and  bearing  a  super-coronet  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
hat  of  banded  steel-colored  feathers.  Dangling  at 
the  end  of  a  smart  black  ribbon  was  a  face  a  main, 
known  to  people  less  posted  than  Miss  McNab  as 
a  lorgnon.  It  was  not  of  gold  or  of  tortoise-shell, 
but  of  platinum,  and  it  set  the  hall-mark  on  an 
already  perfect  scheme  in  gray. 

Mr.  Simon  took  it  all  in  slowly,  gaspingly,  then 
his  eyes  forgot  clothes  and  settled  on  his  wife's 
face.  In  her  flushed  cheeks,  her  tremulous,  half- 
parted  lips,  and  in  her  wide  eyes  he  caught  a 
gleam,  a  glow,  of  remembered  youth.  He  felt  a 
wonderful  sensation  as  though  she  had  suddenly 
brought  her  girlhood  back  within  reach  of  sight, 
smell,  touch,  hearing  and  taste.  His  heart  gave  a 
plunge,  a  lump  rose  in  his  throat. 

"Maida!"  he  gulped. 

At  this  spontaneous  echo  of  the  days  of  long  ago 
Mrs.  Simon  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Her  lips 
quivered,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  half  raised 
her  gloved  hands  toward  Simon,  started  to  cry  but 
laughed  instead,  a  low  happy  laugh.  Behind  the 
curtain  girls  giggled  hysterically  and  let  go  mon- 
strous long-held  breaths. 

"Come  out,  you  girls!"  shouted  Simon.  "Miss 
McNab,"  he  continued,  his  eyebrows  twitching  in 
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a  nervous  frown,  "you  draw  down  a  bonus  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  this  week."  His  glance 
swept  the  assembled  company.  "You  and  all  the 
girls  present  get  a  raise  of  ten  per  cent. — that  is, 
all  but  the  last  one  to  leave  the  room.'* 

The  hint  was  broad  and  no  one  missed  it.  There 
was  no  last  girl  to  leave  the  room,  for  they  all 
burst  through  the  door  at  once  and  slammed  it 
behind  them.  Then  the  frown  left  Simon's  face 
and  he  grinned  like  a  boy  as  he  advanced  on  his 
wife,  threw  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her. 

"Maida,  girlie!" 

"Oh,  John,"  gasped  Ma  Simon,  "I've  been  so 
awfully  afraid  and  I  am  yet.  John,  I'm  in  debt, 
terribly  in  debt." 

"Are  you,  dear?"  said  Simon.  "Well,  you're 
engaged  from  to-day  at  thirty  a  week." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Engaged  where  and 
what?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Simon,  holding  her  off  at  arm's 
length  and  turning  suddenly  excited,  "don't  you 
realize  what's  happened?  You've  come  back  to 
me,  caught  up  with  the  band  wagon.  You're  part 
of  the  show,  part  of  Simon  Simon's.  No  more 
sitting  round  and  letting  yourself  go  flop.  Why, 
Maida,  d'you  think  I  liked  playing  this  game 
alone?  I've  longed  to  make  you  take  a  hand,  but 
somehow  it  seemed  as  though  you  couldn't  or 
jrouldn't." 
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"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Simon, 
her  puzzled  eyes  wandering.  "I  don't  see  how  I've 
helped  you  by  spending  money  I  haven't  got." 

"Oh,  don't  you?"  said  Simon.  "You  wonderful 
girl,  have  you  looked  in  a  glass  ?" 

Mrs.  Simon  smiled  reminiscently.  "Have  I !"  she 
replied.  "It  is  lucky  mirrors  don't  wear  out  from 
use." 

"Well,  Maida,"  said  Simon  with  one  arm  round 
her  waist  and  drawing  her  toward  a  window,  "look 
down  there,  down  the  Avenue,  the  greatest,  the 
most  beautiful  street  of  shops  and  shoppers  the 
world  has  even  seen.  Girlie,  after  we've  picked 
our  new  apartment  and  been  away  on  a  honey- 
moon, you've  got  to  drive  to  this  establishment 
every  evening  at  five  to  fetch  me,  and  for  doing  it 
you'll  draw  down  all  your  clothes  and  thirty  a 
week." 

"I  don't  get  you,"  said  Mrs.  Simon,  using  a 
phrase  that  she  had  caught  from  Swarty.  "Why 
should  you  give  me  clothes  and  thirty  a  week  and 
a  motor-car " 

"No,  no!"  cried  Simon  with  a  shudder.  "Not 
a  motor-car,  my  dear.  Motor-cars  are  a  bit  passe. 
A  victoria  will  be  more  in  the  tone  of  Simon  Si- 
mon's." His  eyes  grew  dreamy.  "A  victoria  done 
in  drab,  two  men  on  the  box,  two  bays  that  hit 
their  chests  with  their  knees  every  time  they  step, 
and  inside  it,  like  a  gray  pearl  in  a  shell,  you. 
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Miss  McNab  said  you'd  be  a  walking  advertise- 
ment for  Simon  Simon's.  She  was  wrong,  my 
dear — wrong  about  the  walking." 

Ill 

The  character  of  an  establishment,  a  city,  a 
building,  of  any  locality  or  even  of  an  individ- 
ual, is  measured  by  its  capacity  for  forming  and 
accumulating  traditions.  From  its  very  inception 
as  a  going  concern  Simon  Simon's  began  to  garner 
traditions.  It  was  founded  on  a  tradition,  the 
tradition  that  Simon  had  become  great  by  sugges- 
tion. From  such  an  original  taproot  traditions 
petty  and  traditions  lusty  continued  and  still  con- 
tinue to  sprout. 

It  became  a  tradition  that  on  each  first  of  May 
Simon  Simon's  should  take  up  a  new  floor  of  the 
building  already  popularly  known  by  no  name  but 
Simon's,  for  "Simon  Simon"  in  heavy  gold  script 
adorned  a  dozen  windows  on  the  Avenue  and  eigh- 
teen on  Ith  Street,  to  say  nothing  of  Simon  Si- 
mon's smart  doorman  and  delivery  electric,  each 
emblazoned  with  the  cryptic  alliteration. 

For  each  new  floor  taken  up  Simon  Simon's  had 
an  opening  day  whereupon  the  new  quarters  were 
displayed,  and  that  day  generally  marked  the  clos- 
ing to  public  view  of  the  previous  haunt  of  the 
dress  hats,  frocks  or  tailoreds,  or  whatever  had 
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just  been  opened.  In  other  words,  where  once  thei 
whole  of  Simon  Simon's  had  been  embraced  by  a 
single  floor,  it  now  occupied  two  floors  publicly 
and  three  more  strictly  private  and  entirely  de- 
voted to  what  might  be  termed  the  chores  of  artis- 
tic creation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Simon  Simon's  third  May 
Day  opening  Miss  Isobel  Long  arrived  at  his  door 
on  foot.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  that.  She 
had  come  on  foot  before,  but  never  because  she 
had  to.  The  doorman  knew  her  as  a  good  cus- 
tomer, so  did  the  girls,  so  did  Simon  Simon  him- 
self. But  on  this  afternoon  Miss  Long  was  not 
her  usual  vivacious  self.  It  is  true  that  she  flut- 
tered rapidly  from  model  to  model,  as  was  her  in- 
variable habit,  only  this  time  she  did  not  appear 
to  be  ecstatically  sipping  the  honey  of  each  lovely 
production.  She  was  nervous  and  critical. 

The  salesladies  and  their  assistants  were  very 
patient  with  her.  They  all  liked  Miss  Long,  and 
to-day  they  could  see  that  she  was  pale  and  acted 
as  if  she  were  worried ;  only  of  course  that  could 
not  be,  as  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  worry  in  the 
same  breath  with  a  customer  of  Simon  Simon's. 
Miss  Long  was  very  particular;  she  even  went  so 
far  as  to  ask  to  see  importations  from  two  houses 
that  were  not  represented  by  models  that  after- 
noon. 

Simon  Simon  seldom  interfered  in  any  way  on 
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these  show  days,  but  he  always  hung  round  within 
semi-earshot,  so  that  no  suggestion  of  worth 
should  get  a  start  on  him.  Among  many  other 
things,  he  had  learned  that  when  salesladies  begin 
to  put  on  conciliatory  and  deprecatory  looks  there 
is  something  in  the  wind  beyond  their  capacity  to 
handle.  The  girls  waiting  on  Miss  Long  were  put- 
ting on  those  looks  now,  abhorrent  to  a  genius 
of  Simon's  caliber.  He  swooped  down  on  them. 

"How  many  times  have  I  told  you  never  to 
smooth  down  a  customer?  Don't  you  know  that 
a  complaining  customer  is  getting  so  rare  in  this 
establishment  that  it's  worth  money  just  to  talk 
to  one?  Miss  Long,  won't  you  tell  me  what  you 
were  saying  to  these  silly  girls?  What  don't  you 
like  about  the  models  ?" 

The  head  saleslady  flushed. 

"It  isn't  the  models  that  are  here  that  Miss 
Long  objects  to ;  she  misses  the  ones  that  aren't." 

"What?"  said  Simon,  puzzled  by  the  laconic 
summing  up  of  the  situation. 

"Please,"  interposed  Miss  Long,  who  wasn't 
long  at  all  and  had  to  look  up  even  at  Simon  Simon, 
"I'd  like  to  see  you  for  a  few  moments  if  I  may. 
I'd  like  to  explain." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Simon,  still  bewildered, 
but  leading  the  way  toward  the  tiny  screened  cor- 
ner that  contented  his  ambitions  for  a  private 
office. 
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As  Miss  Long  followed  she  looked  dainty  from 
tip  to  toe,  and  assured  though  very  pale,  but  in 
reality  she  was  not  assured.  She  was  self-con- 
scious and  quaking  with  actual  physical  exhaus- 
tion, as  well  as  with  her  first  attack  of  the  trem- 
bles of  the  unemployed.  Miss  Long's  income  had 
done  an  exit,  laughing.  She  was  dead  broke ;  but 
unlike  most  of  the  pampered  feminine  plutocracy 
of  which  she  had  recently  been  a  member,  she  was 
no  fool.  Before  coming  to  Simon  Simon's  she  had 
visited  every  rival  establishment  in  town.  Fortu- 
nately they  were  not  many.  At  each  she  had  kept 
her  eyes  open  and  her  mouth  shut. 

Simon  Simon  waved  her  politely  to  his  own 
chair.  Miss  Long  took  it ;  her  feet  tried  to  touch 
the  floor,  but  couldn't  quite.  She  turned  up  her 
pale  face  and  looked  at  Simon  from  under  her  big 
hat. 

"You  n-needn't  be  so  polite,"  she  stuttered.  "I'm 
looking  for  a  job." 

"What?"  gasped  Simon  Simon.  That  one  of  his 
own  customers,  a  customer  that  had  often  paid 
fifty  dollars  for  a  trifle  in  the  way  of  a  dress  hat 
or  a  hundred  and  forty  for  a  modest  tailored  suit, 
should  ever  have  to  look  for  a  job  opened  a  new 
and  astounding  view  for  him  on  the  cosmos  in 
general.  He  flushed,  and  his  eyes  dropped  to  Miss 
Long's  little  feet  that  couldn't  quite  reach  the  floor. 
She  became  to  him  a  child  and  human. 
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"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I  can  understand  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment.  You've  probably  been 
buying  more  pretty  things  than  you  can  afford, 
and  I've  probably  been  making  more  out  of  you 
than  anybody  else.  Now,  Miss  Long,  don't  be 
offended.  You  let  me  make  you  a  loan  to  tide  you 
over.  Nobody'll  know  anything  about  it,  and  you 
can  pay  it  back  when  things  straighten  out." 

Miss  Long  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"You're  a  nice  little  man,"  she  said  quite  calmly, 
and  then  flushed  at  remembering  she  was  no  long- 
er a  customer  talking  to  her  tailor.  "But  you're 
making  a  mistake.  My  affairs  won't  straighten 
out  in  a  twilight  sleep ;  I've  got  to  straighten  them 
out  myself.  I  want  a  job." 

Simon  clasped  his  hands  nervously. 

"What  do  you  think  you  could  do?" 

Miss  Long's  eyes  flashed. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing  I  could  do.  It's  what 
was  rattling  the  salesgirls  out  there  when  you 
came  along.  I  could  round  off  your  selection  of 
models.  It's  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  You're  strong 
on  Bernard's  and  Jenny's,  but  what's  the  use  of 
French  tailoreds  and  trotteurs  at  this  time  of 
year?  The  Prenet's  are  good,  so  are  the  David's, 
but  you've  fallen  down  badly  on  the  Louvain's  and 
the  Chernit's." 

Simon's  eyes  began  to  stick  out  and  his  cuff  and 
pencil  followed. 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  on  the  verge  of  seizing  a  sug- 
gestion. "Yes,  go  on." 

"Well,  I  dropped  in  at  Lowman's  this  morning 
and  at  Lickson's.  They're  strong  just  where  you 
are  weak,  and  nowhere  else." 

"I  know,"  said  Simon,  frowning,  "but  what  am 
I  going  to  do  about  it?  You  know  they  won't  sell 
to  me." 

"Of  course  they  wouldn't,"  said  Miss  Long; 
"but  they  would  to  me.  They  have — often." 

"I've  got  you,"  shouted  Simon.  Miss  Long 
smiled.  "I  see  it  all  now,"  he  went  on  excitedly. 
"With  a  buyer  like  you  I  can  skim  the  cream  off 
their  importations.  I'll  pay  through  the  nose  on 
single  models,  but  I'll  save  all  I  don't  spend  on  the 
stuff  that  wouldn't  go  anyway,  the  fillers.  You're 
— you're  engaged." 

"At  how  much?"  said  Miss  Long. 

"Shall  we  say  thirty  a  week?"  suggested  Simon. 

"Beginning  from  this  morning,"  said  Miss  Long, 
and  sighed  contentedly.  "Of  course  I'll  make  my- 
self useful  in  other  ways." 

"All  right,"  said  Simon.  "That's  the  spirit. 
Now,  Miss  Long,  you've  had  a  bad  day  and  you're 
all  tired  out.  You  go  home  and  rest  up.  I'll  ex- 
pect you  in  the  morning." 

Miss  Long  sat  up  straight  and  shook  her  head. 

"I'll  rest  up  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "To-day  I'm 
going  to  land  a  Louvain  and  a  Chernit  that'll 
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make  your  overflow  exhibition  to-morrow  the  com- 
pletest  thing  New  York  ever  saw,  and  the  sweet- 
est." Her  eyes  grew  dreamy.  "Oh,  Mr.  Simon, 
wait  till  you  see  them !" 

Simon  counted  a  roll  of  bills  and  handed  it  to 
her. 

"I  trust  you,  my  dear,"  he  said,  and  actually 
patted  her  on  the  back. 

Five  minutes  later  Miss  Long  was  taxi-ing  down 
the  Avenue.  She  was  no  longer  pale.  There  were 
two  spots  of  high  color  in  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes 
were  big  and  bright.  She  was  going  shopping. 
She  was  going  to  buy  lovely  things.  What  did  it 
matter  whom  she  bought  them  for?  Less  than  an 
hour  later  she  taxied  back,  bearing  her  spoils  with 
her,  reported  to  Simon,  turned  over  the  balance 
of  the  roll  and  turned  to  go. 

"I'll  show  you  the  receipts  at  the  end  of  the 
month,"  she  remarked  over  her  shoulder. 

Simon  frowned,  puzzled. 

"Didn't  you  pay  cash?"  he  asked. 

Miss  Long  turned  and  stood  in  the  door,  a  trim 
figure,  four-feet-eight  including  her  three-inch 
heels. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  an  idiot.  I  had  them 
charged,  and  credited  my  bank-account  with  the 
price.  Think  it  out." 

"Of  course!  Of  course !"  cried  Simon  to  her  re- 
ceding back ;  then  to  himself :  "Some  little  head !" 
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When  Miss  Long  reached  the  street  she  was  so 
done  up  that  she  looked  three  times  at  a  taxi  be- 
fore she  decided  that  she  really  couldn't  afford 
such  extravagance  except  while  on  business  for  the 
firm,  and  started  to  cross  the  Avenue  to  take  the 
up-town  bus.  She  was  so  busy  looking  ahead  that 
she  can  not  be  blamed  for  not  looking  behind  at 
the  same  time ;  consequently  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  thrusting  herself  directly  in  the  path  of 
a  motor  truck  swinging  in  from  a  side  street. 

Fortunately  the  truck  was  not  the  only  thing 
that  was  swinging  along  at  a  good  pace  that  after- 
noon. Mr.  Reginald  Ashley  Pellam,  formerly  of 
Yale,  late  of  the  Central  Park  Studios  at  five  thou- 
sand per  annum  the  flat,  and  now  proprietor  of  a 
room  and  bath  half-way  between  Fifth  and  Sixth, 
and  lucky  to  have  that,  was  hastening  up  the 
Avenue  in  order  to  hasten  back  again  and  thus 
raise  an  appetite  for  his  nightly  plate  of  pork  and 
beans  for  ten  cents. 

Mr.  Pellam  wore  the  clothes  of  a  gentleman, 
and  he  had  not  borrowed  them.  They  were  his 
own  and  you  knew  it  the  moment  you  laid  eyes  on 
him ;  only  they  had  been  his  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed.  They  were  not  threadbare,  because  an 
eighty-dollar  sack  suit  from  Lukin's  does  not  grow 
threadbare  in  the  memory  of  any  one  man;  it 
grows  old  and  keeps  on  growing  old. 

Mr.  Pellam  still  carried  a  stick,  which  seemed 
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rather  snobbish  under  the  circumstances,  but  only 
until  you  looked  into  his  frank  and  open  face  and 
also  noticed  that  the  stick  was  not  a  fancy  article, 
but  strong,  companionable  and  stocky,  like  a  bull- 
dog or  a  friend. 

When  Miss  Long  stepped  in  front  of  the  motor 
truck  everybody  in  sight  except  Pellam  made  a 
noise.  The  truckman  sounded  his  hooter,  clapped 
on  the  brakes  and  tried  to  throw  in  his  reverse 
gear  all  at  the  same  time.  The  policeman  on 
point  duty  blew  a  blast  that  almost  superinduced 
apoplexy,  and  held  up  his  hand  at  the  slithering 
truck  like  Canute  waving  back  the  sea.  Boys 
shouted,  ladies  screamed,  men  yelled,  but  Pellam 
dropped  his  stick,  took  three  steps  and  a  take-off 
from  the  edge  of  the  curb,  shot  headlong  through 
the  air  like  a  torpedo  from  its  tube,  tackled  Miss 
Long  round  the  waist,  and  fell,  shoulder  down, 
for  a  roll  that  carried  the  two  of  them  half  across 
the  Avenue. 

"Hi,  Reggie!  Yay,  Reggie,"  shrieked  a  top- 
hatted  youth  in  an  open  taxi.  "Eye  on  the  ball 
forever!  Yah-ah-ooo!  Reggie!  Ricky-co-ax,  Reg- 
gie!" 

The  policeman  bore  down  on  the  tangled,  tum- 
bled pair,  loosening  his  belt  so  that  he  could  stoop 
his  bulk  to  pick  them  up,  but  Mr.  Pellam  was  not 
waiting  for  first  aid.  He  arose,  picked  up  Miss 
Long  himself,  lifted  her  into  the  taxi  of  the  top- 
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hatted  youth,  and  told  the  driver  to  drive  on  if 
he  knew  the  difference  between  a  dollar  bill  and  a 
punch  over  the  ear.  The  driver  drove. 

As  they  took  the  turn  into  Fifty-seventh  Street 
Miss  Long's  eyes  began  to  lose  their  glassy  stare, 
she  let  go  a  breath  that  she  thought  she  had  been 
holding  for  seven  minutes,  opened  her  lips,  and 
murmured  something  that  sounded  like  "Geehoso- 
phat!"  Then  she  blushed,  stood  up,  started  to 
brush  off  her  clothes  with  two  smoothly  gloved 
little  hands,  stopped,  and  began  to  sob. 

Pellam  reached  up  and  drew  her  gently  back 
into  the  corner  of  the  seat  away  from  the  youth. 

"Tell  me  where  you  live,  little  girl,"  he  said, 
"and  then  go  ahead  and  have  a  good  old  cry." 

Miss  Long  stiffened,  swallowed  three  sobs  at 
once,  almost  splitting  her  throat,  and  gulped : 

"I  live  at  the  Alangor  on  Riverside  Drive,  and 
I'm  not  a  little  girl." 

"All  right,"  said  Pellam,  patting  one  of  her 
hands.  "My  mistake.  You  looked  kind-a  little 
and  I  thought  you  were,  but  I  take  it  back  until 
you're  feeling  better." 

"Oh!"  gasped  Miss  Long,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  of  exasperation.  "Please  stop  patting  my 
hand.  I  think  you're  horrid !  Oh,  no  I  don't ;  I 
know  I'm  the  the  one  that's  ho-ho-horrid.  I  ought 
to  be  tha-tha-thanking  you " 

"There,  there!"  said  Pellam  calmly.  "That's 
right.  Have  a  good  old  cry." 
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"Oh,  I  say!"  said  he  of  the  top-hat. 

Pellam  turned  on  him  and  saw  him  for  the  first 
time. 

"Why,  if  it  isn't  little  Smythe-Allen !  Same 
old  fusser,  you  tailor's  delight!  Eh,  Smythy?" 

The  cab  drew  up  at  the  Alangor.  Pellam 
alighted,  helped  out  Miss  Long,  and  promptly 
closed  the  door  of  the  cab. 

"Thanks  awfully  for  the  lift,  old  man,"  he  said ; 
and  added:  "Say,  Smythy,  if  my  name  gets  in 
the  papers  in  connection  with  to-day's  field  prac- 
tise I  give  you  my  word  I'll  beat  you  up.  So  long. 
Don't  forget  the  cabby  gets  a  dollar  tip." 

"Of  course,  Reggie,  just  as  you  say,"  murmured 
Mr.  Smythe-Allen,  his  eyes  following  Miss  Long's 
disappearing  figure  wistfully.  Mr.  Pellam  did  not 
follow  Miss  Long  with  his  eyes  alone;  he  walked 
after  her. 

"Are  you  coming  up?"  she  asked  a  little  trem- 
ulously, peering  at  him  from  under  her  big  hat. 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Pellam.  "You  need  a  care- 
taker. I'm  going  to  see  you  handed  over  to  your 
ma." 

Miss  Long  said  nothing.  She  did  not  even  open 
her  lips  to  relieve  the  mouth-open  curiosity  of  the 
elevator  boy  at  seeing  two  otherwise  respectably 
clothed  people  looking  like  the  inside  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner  for  dust.  She  led  the  way  from  the  lift 
to  her  door,  opened  it  with  a  latch-key,  piloted 
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Mr.  Pellam  into  a  large  but  somewhat  bare  sitting- 
room,  and  disappeared. 

Pellam  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
looked  round.  The  place  was  empty  in  spots.  You 
could  see  where  pictures  were  gone  from  the  walls 
and  rugs  from  the  floor.  Somewhere  beyond  he 
could  hear  the  echoing  of  Miss  Long's  tapping 
heels. 

"This  apartment  died  last  night,"  he  murmured 
to  himself.  "You  can't  fool  me.  I've  been  there !" 

Miss  Long  returned  with  a  silver-backed  clothes 
brush  which  matched  her  perfectly  in  size. 

"Turn  round,  please." 

"Say,"  said  Pellam,  grinning,  "hadn't  you  better 
bring  the  broom  ?" 

"Now  don't  be  horrid,  please.     Turn  round." 

Pellam  turned.  He  heard  a  tiny  snort  of  rage 
as  the  brush  jabbed  him  lightly  below  the  shoulder 
blades,  then  Miss  Long's  voice  came  from  com- 
parative distance : 

"Back  up,  please." 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  that  she 
had  climbed  a  chair.  He  backed  up,  stood 
patiently  and  turned  on  his  heels  slowly  and  at  the 
word  of  command  only,  until  after  five  minutes  he 
came  face  to  face  with  Miss  Long  as  he  had  not 
yet  been  face  to  face  with  her.  How  satinlike  was 
the  texture  of  her  skin,  cheeks  and  throat,  how 
luminous  her  eyes,  how  kissable  her  full  red  lips, 
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how  dainty  in  spite  of  dust  marks  was  her  whole 
trim  person ! 

Without  saying  a  word  Pellam  took  the  clothes 
brush  from  her  hands  and  began  to  make  strange 
passes  with  it.  He  thought  he  was  brushing  her 
off.  He  couldn't  possibly  look  to  see  just  where 
and  how  he  was  brushing  because  his  eyes  were 
in  mesh  and  their  engines  stalled. 

"Great  big  baby,"  said  a  voice. 

Startled  out  of  stalemate,  Mr.  Pellam's  eyes 
dropped  to  the  source  of  sound.  Miss  Long's  full 
lips  were  quirked  up  at  the  corners;  they  were 
suddenly  more  than  kissable — they  were  adorable, 
irresistible.  Really,  no  one  could  have  blamed  Mr. 
Pellam. 

"Baby,  eh !"  he  grunted. 

The  clothes  brush  fell  to  the  floor.  His  arms 
went  forward  and  closed.  Miss  Long  perceived 
the  encircling  movement  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
sat  down  cross-legged  on  the  chair.  Her  hat  brim 
scratched  Mr.  Pellam's  nose. 

"Oh,  you  little  Von  Kluck !"  rasped  Mr.  Pellam's 
voice. 

Miss  Long  drew  out  a  hatpin  and  pricked  him  on 
the  knee. 

"Stand  back  a  bit,  please;  I  want  to  look  at 
you." 

Mr.  Pellam  cried  "Ouch!"  scratched  his  knee, 
withdrew  and  sat  down.  Miss  Long  took  off  the 
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big  hat  and  sent  it  sailing  lightly  across  the  room 
to  a  couch  devoid  of  cushions.  She  revealed  a 
crown  of  tawny  hair,  soft  spun  copper,  the  kind 
that  makes  a  man's  fingers  itch  to  be  playing 
there.  She  thoughtfully  tapped  her  even  teeth 
with  the  business  end  of  the  hatpin.  Her  face 
grew  set,  her  eyes  narrowed  and  looked  Mr. 
Pellam  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  He  felt  him- 
self curling  up  inside  under  the  treatment.  His 
eyes  shot  back  an  appealing  look. 

"That's  better,"  said  Miss  Long.  "Now  you  can 
go  home." 

"I'm  not  going  home,"  protested  Mr.  Pellam. 
Miss  Long's  eyes  flashed.  "Er — that  is — oh,  darn 
it  all,"  he  continued,  "what  I  mean  is  I'm  on  the 
way  to  dinner.  You  don't  mind  my  going  to  dinner 
before  I  go  home,  do  you  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Long,  changing  her  look 
completely  at  the  thought  of  food. 

Mr.  Pellam  felt  through  all  his  pockets  and 
flushed. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  dish  of  pork  and  beans." 
He  raised  his  frank  eyes  to  Miss  Long's  face  and 
continued  steadily.  "I  would  invite  you  to  come 
along,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  won't  let  two 
people  eat  off  the  same  plate." 

Miss  Long's  body  stiffened  with  a  jerk.  She 
looked  him  over  with  shrewd  calculation. 

"Do  you  mean  you're  hard  up  ?" 
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"Hard  up!"  laughed  Pellam.  "Why,  I'm  so 
hard  up  I'm  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  pole.  But 
don't  worry.  Lots  of  air  all  round.  Never  felt 
finer  in  my  life.  It's  great,  being  alive,  isn't  it?" 

Miss  Long's  eyes  grew  tender,  her  lips  trembled. 

"You  had  money  once,  plenty  of  it,"  she  said. 
"What  did  you  do  with  it?" 

"Well,"  said  Pellam,  "I  didn't  do  anything  with, 
it  exactly;  only  sort  of  neglected  it,  you  know. 
Turned  my  back  on  it,  and  while  I  wasn't  looking 
I  guess  it  just  decided  to  mosey  along  on  its  own. 
When  I  thought  of  it  again  it  wasn't  there.  Now 
you  know  all  about  it." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  pretended  he 
was  blowing  rings  from  an  imaginary  cigarette. 
He  felt  very  happy  just  to  be  chatting,  after  sev- 
eral weeks  of  thinking  to  himself.  It  made  him 
feel  warm  inside  to  remember  the  look  he  had  just 
caught  in  Miss  Long's  eyes. 

"But  what  did  you  do  when  you  had  money?" 
asked  Miss  Long.  "How  did  you  spend  your 
time?" 

"Same  way  I  spent  the  money,"  replied  Mr. 
Pellam.  "Used  to  sit  in  the  club  window  by  the 
hour  and  try  to  think  what  I  would  do  if  I  did 
anything,  but  I  never  got  far  on  account  of  a  bad 
habit." 

Miss  Long's  face  hardened. 

"What  was  the  bad  habit?"  she  asked. 
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"Oh,  just  silliness,"  said  Pellam.  "Every  time 
a  pretty  girl  came  up  the  Avenue  I  used  to  dream 
a  frock  on  her.  It  made  them  look  so  different. 
You  can't  imagine." 

"What?"  cried  Miss  Long,  sitting  straighter 
than  ever  on  her  crossed  legs.  "Say  that  again." 

Mr.  Pellam  looked  at  her,  mildly  surprised. 

"Why,  you  see,  it's  this  way,"  he  explained. 
"Women  spread  the  illusion  that  they  dress  for 
the  men,  but  they  don't;  they  dress  for  one 
another.  I  have  a  theory  that  a  girl  shouldn't 
dress  either  for  men  or  for  other  women,  but  just 
for  herself,  and  if  she'd  do  that,  believe  me,  she'd 
get  the  men  going  and  coming  into  the  bargain. 
So  I  dream  a  frock  on  each  girl  as  she  comes  along, 
the  one  frock  for  that  one  particular  girl.  Get 
me  ?  It's  great  fun." 

Miss  Long  hastily  disentangled  her  legs  and, 
still  on  the  chair,  got  to  her  feet. 

"Go  ahead,"  she  commanded.  "Do  it  to  me,  and 
do  it  out  loud." 

Mr.  Pellam  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"I  can't,"  he  said ;  "I  might  hurt  your  feelings." 

Miss  Long  stamped  her  foot  and  clicked  her 
teeth. 

"Oh,  you — you!"  she  raged.  "You  do  what  I 
tell  you,  you  numskull.  You  can't  eat  my  feel- 
ings, can  you  ?" 

"Oh,  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Pellam,  flushing.  "Here 
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goes.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  what  you've 
got  on.  That's  just  exactly  what's  the  matter 
with  it.  It's  so  darned  correct  and  expensive. 
The  boots  were  bought  at  Slately's,  the  spats  at 
Alexandrine's,  hosiery — saw  it  when  you  untan- 
gled your  legs — came  from  Nibble  &  Nibble,  the 
suit — beautiful  cut — from  Simon  Simon's,  and  the 
big  hat  over  there  from  Bellar.  You'd  think  you 
couldn't  go  wrong  at  any  of  those  shops,  and  you 
can't.  Nobody  else  can  either.  When  you  come 
up  the  Avenue  there  are  maybe  three  of  you  in 
sight,  and  unless  the  wind  blows  your  hat  half  off 
it's  all  a  guess  which  is  which." 

Miss  Long's  cheeks  flushed  with  embarrassment 
and  kept  on  flushing;  but  her  eyes  were  big  with 
wonder  at  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Pellam's 
deductions  of  origin,  and  she  was  plainly  undis- 
mayed. 

"Go  on,  now,"  she  breathed.  "Dream  something 
on  me." 

Mr.  Pellam  leaned  forward,  elbows  on  knees, 
hands  clasped,  face  solemn.  "Imagine  yourself 
before  a  cheval  glass,"  he  began.  "Crown  of 
tawny  hair,  red-brown ;  pale  forehead,  amber  eyes, 
freckled  nose,  cheeks  smooth  as  flower  petals  and 
— er — inclined  to  flush." 

Miss  Long's  eyes  flashed  a  warning  look,  but  it 
was  entirely  wasted.  Mr.  Pellam  was  not  philan- 
dering; he  was  intent  on  his  job. 
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"Neck,"  he  went  on — "well,  you  know  what  your 
neck  is — a  place  where  pearls  would  be  wasted  and 
that  cries  aloud  for  a  dog-collar  of  kisses,  the  only 
kind  that  wouldn't  hide  it." 

Miss  Long's  eyes  flashed  again— another  wasted 
signal.  Mr.  Pelham  dreamed  on. 

"Body  small  but  slender.  Not  Venus  at  all,  but 
Psyche  in  miniature.  Legs  straight,  thank  good- 
ness. What's  your  note  ?  Amber.  What's  your 
tone?  Silk.  Imagine  yourself  from  the  neck 
down.  Camisole,  crepe  de  chine,  pale  pink ;  corset- 
waist — no  corset — same,  but  ribbon  heavy  cream. 
Knickers,  crepe  de  chine,  same  shade.  Stockings, 
silk,  deep  brown  or  dark  green  plaid.  That's  our 
foundation  for  street  costume.  You  think  men 
don't  know  anything  about  what's  underneath,  but 
I  assure  you  they  can  feel  it  when  you  walk  by  on 
the  other  side  of  a  plate-glass  window." 

Miss  Long  was  breathing  fast.  Her  eyes  stared 
at  him  pleadingly. 

"P-p-put  something  else  OB  me  quickly, 
p-p-please,"  she  stuttered. 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Pelham.    "Here  goes." 

Before  he  could  begin  Miss  Long  came  to.  She 
glanced  at  her  watch,  gave  a  little  scream,  jumped 
from  the  chair,  snatched  up  her  hat  and  grabbed 
Mr.  Pellam  by  the  arm. 

"Come  on,"  she  said.  "It's  twenty-five  minutes 
to  six." 
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"What  bit  you  ?"  demanded  Pellam,  an  aggrieved 
look  in  his  face. 

"You  are  a  gentleman,  aren't  you?"  cried  Miss 
Long.  "Well,  try  not  to  be  a  blockhead  at  the 
same  time.  Can't  you  see  I've  got  a  hunch? 
Come  on." 

She  half  dragged,  half  pushed  and  wholly 
wheedled  him  out  of  the  flat,  out  of  the  house  and 
into  a  taxi. 

"Say,"  said  Pellam,  going  red  in  the  face  with 
impotent  rage,  "didn't  I  tell  you  I  haven't  got  even 
the  price  of  two  pork  and  beans  on  me  ?" 

Miss  Long  leaned  out  and  called  to  the  driver: 
"Simon  Simon's,  and  you've  got  to  get  there  in  ten 
minutes.  Don't  stop  to  think  it  out." 

"The  girl  is  mad,"  soliloquized  Mr.  Pellam.  "I 
told  her  I'd  put  some  dream  clothes  on  her,  and 
now  she's  walking  in  her  sleep  and  shouting  Simon 
Simon's!" 

Miss  Long  began  to  count  out  loud. 

"One,  two,  three,  one,  two,  three — I'm  doing  this 
so  I  won't  slap  him — one,  two,  three —  Told  him  I 
had  a  hunch — one,  two,  three — "  et  cetera,  until 
the  cab  drew  up. 

"Wait,"  said  Miss  Long  to  the  driver,  as  she 
jumped  to  the  sidewalk  and  turned  as  if  to  help 
Pellam  out.  He  gave  her  a  withering  look,  but 
stepped  out  and  preceded  her  meekly  into  the 
building.  They  met  a  stream  of  astonished  beauty 
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of  all  ages.  Miss  Long  had  to  push  Pellam  twice, 
so  potent  was  the  cross-fire  of  admiring  eyes. 

"Has  Mr.  Simon  gone  yet?"  she  asked  anxiously 
of  the  elevator  buttons. 

"No,  miss." 

Two  minutes  later  Pellam  found  himself  in  a 
small  screened-corner  office,  looking  at  a  little  man 
who  seemed  keen,  surprised,  but  quite  willing  to 
listen  to  anything  the  excited  Miss  Long  had  to  say. 

"Sit  down  there,"  said  Miss  Long  to  Pellam,  and 
pushed  him  into  a  chair.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
keen  little  man. 

"Mr.  Simon,"  she  said  impressively,  nodding  her 
head  backward  at  Pellam,  "I've  found  something." 

Mr.  Simon  glanced  nervously  at  Pellam,  raised 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  coughed.  Apparently 
that  glance  saw  nothing,  but  in  reality  it  saw 
enough  to  tell  Mr.  Simon  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances he  would  say  "Sir"  to  Mr.  Pellam. 

"You  wouldn't  think  to  look  at  him  he'd  be 
guilty  of  a  brand-new  idea,  would  you?"  asked 
Miss  Long.  • 

An  unfailing  light  of  interest  dawned  in  Simon's 
face  as  he  took  out  a  pencil  and  began  to  work 
down  his  cuff. 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  his  eyes  beginning  to  glow. 

Miss  Long  turned  to  Pellam. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Pellam,"  said  Pellam. 
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"Mr.  Pellam,"  continued  Miss  Long,  "says  that 
the  great  trouble  with  women  is  that  they  really 
dress  for  other  women  when  they  think  they're 
dressing  for  men.  He  says  that  deep  down  in  the 
debutante's  heart  she  doesn't  want  to  dress  for 
women  at  all.  She  does  it  through  a  kind  of 
dwarfed,  follow-the-sheep-in-front  instinct.  He 
says  that  if  he  knows  one  out  of  three  correctly 
turned-out  women  he  has  a  horrid  feeling  of  seeing 
triplets  when  they  walk  up  the  street.  He  says 
we  are  a  nation  of  standardized  automobiles  and 
standardized  clothes,  and  that  it's  all  wrong, 
because  there's  just  one  perfect  chord  of  color  in 
which  you  can  write  the  fugue  of  a  girl's  person- 
ality. When  she  finds  it  she  becomes  a  little 
heaven  all  by  herself." 

Mr.  Pellam  nodded,  a  look  of  admiration  in  his 
face  for  Miss  Long's  powers  of  expression.  Mr. 
Simon's  eyes  glowed  until  they  shone. 

"I'm  getting  you,"  he  said.     "Go  on." 

Miss  Long  tossed  aside  her  hat. 

"Now  I'm  standing  here,"  she  continued,  flush- 
ing for  the  fourteenth  time  that  day,  "in  camisole, 
corset-waist  and  knickers,  all  pink  crepe  de  chine, 
ribboned  with  quarter-inch  cream.  I've  got  on 
dark  brown  silk  stockings  and — and  that's  all. 
D'you  see  me?" 

"Sure,  sure!"  said  Simon,  "and  lovely,  too. 
Go  on." 
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"No,"  said  Miss  Long,  sweeping  her  eyes  up  to 
Pellam's.  "Now  you." 

Pellam  did.  He  began  at  the  bottom  and  dressed 
her  for  the  street.  He  shod  her  in  half -leg  brown 
boots  of  the  finest  calf  and  three-inch  heels.  He 
skirted  her  with  the  plaited  tartan  of  the  Black 
Watch,  softest  dark  green  with  blurred  black  lines. 
He  gave  her  a  blouse  of  sheer  lawn  open  at  the 
throat  in  wide  lapels.  He  created  a  vision  of  a 
jacket  out  of  dark  green  glovecloth,  gave  it  a 
standing  collar  edged  with  black  braid  to  go  with 
the  upward  sweep  of  her  coiffure,  made  it  follow 
the  curve  of  her  shoulder  from  neck  to  elbow,  and 
then  flared  out  the  sleeves  and  stopped  them  short. 
He  added  a  waist  line  that  would  take  all  the 
master-cutting  of  Simon  Simon's  at  its  best,  tacked 
a  black  rope  latch  in  front,  and  sketched  in  the 
loose  fall  of  the  jacket  skirts  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand.  Then  he  crowned  her  with  a  plaid  toque 
and  two  banded  feathers,  one  amber  for  her  eyes, 
one  red-brown-gold  for  her  hair. 

Simon  relaxed  from  tensity  in  a  big  sigh.  His 
pencil  had  been  busy  all  over  his  cuff.  "We'll  get 
that  model  under  way  to-morrow,  Miss  Long,"  he 
said,  and  turning  to  Pellam :  "What  do  I  owe  you?" 

"Twenty-five,"  said  Miss  Long  promptly. 

Mr.  Simon  gravely  counted  out  the  money  and 
passed  it  over.  Pellam  took  the  bills  in  a  sort  of 
dazed  haze  and  fingered  them  wonderingly. 
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"Some  hunch !"  he  murmured. 

"Isn't  he  engaged  ?"  asked  Miss  Long  excitedly. 
"Can't  you  see  him  in  a  teeny  office  like  this 
dreaming  frocks  on  girls  at  ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
dollars  a  vision?  And  can't  you  give  him  half? 
What's  the  matter  with  you  men  to-day?  You're 
dopey !" 

Simon  squared  his  shoulders  and  turned 
eagerly  to  Pellam.  "Er — would  you?" 

"Sure,"  said  Pellam,  grinning.  "You  see,  I've 
been  hungry  for  a  week." 

Three  hours  later  Mr.  Pellam,  no  longer  hungry, 
taxied  once  more  to  the  Alangor  accompanied  by 
a  contented  but  very  tired  little  lady.  She  had 
taken  off  the  big  hat  and  he  had  pinned  it  to  the 
roof  of  the  cab.  Twice  her  head  had  nod-nodded 
till  it  brushed  his  shoulder  and  twice  she  had 
straightened  and  said  sleepily,  "Beg  your  p-par- 
don" ;  and  Pellam  had  held  on  to  himself  with  both 
hands  and  said :  "Not  at  all !" 

He  half -carried  her  up  the  steps.  She  awoke 
and  laughed. 

"You  wouldn't  think  I'd  just  eaten  a  great  big 
dinner,  would  you  ?"  she  asked. 

Then  her  face  fell  and  she  groaned.  Pellam 
followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes  and  read  that 
most  tragic  of  all  New  York  notices — "Elevator 
not  running."  He  laughed.  He  picked  her  up 
and  carried  her.  He  carried  her  up  flights  of 
stairs  and  flights  of  stairs  until  his  heart  pounded 
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a  warning  that  it  was  going  to  burst  on  the  next 
landing  but  one.  That  would  have  been  on  the 
floor  next  above  Miss  Long's. 

"How  strong  you  are!"  said  Miss  Long  as  she 
fished  out  her  latch-key.  Pellam  didn't  answer. 
He  couldn't,  for  his  triumph  had  been  the  closest 
call  of  a  long  athletic  career,  and  his  lungs  were 
pumping  so  madly  that  he  expected  to  wheeze  at 
any  moment  like  a  broken-winded  horse. 

They  went  into  the  somewhat  bare  sitting-room, 
stood  looking  at  each  other.  Miss  Long  sent  her 
big  hat  sailing  toward  the  couch.  With  both 
hands  she  pushed  up  her  hair  and  felt  round  in  it. 
Pellam  eyed  her  fingers  enviously.  Suddenly  his 
heart  stopped  pounding  and  began  to  hop,  skip 
and  jump. 

"Go  home  now,"  said  Miss  Long  sleepily,  "and 
thank  you  very  much." 

"Look  here!"  said  Pellam  in  a  tone  that  made 
her  eyes  fly  wide  open.  "Aren't  you  just  a  little 
tired  of  doing  all  the  bossing?  Stand  up  on  that 
chair." 

Miss  Long  eyed  him  wonderingly  and  very 
slowly  stood  up  on  the  chair.  Mr.  Pellam  ad- 
vanced upon  her. 

"Shoo!"  she  said  through  parted,  trembling 
lips.  "I've  got  my  fingers  crossed." 

Mr.  Pellam  paid  no  heed.  He  bore  down  upon 
her  and  grappled  her  about  the  waist.  His  eyes 
engaged  hers  in  mortal  combat. 
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"Put  your  arms  round  my  neck,"  he  commanded. 

"Fingers  crossed,"  gulped  Miss  Long. 

Mr.  Pellam  shook  her.  "Do  as  you're  told,"  he 
warned. 

Very  slowly,  her  eyes  wavering  to  this  side  and 
that  as  though  they  were  thinking  of  green  hills 
far  away,  Miss  Long's  hands  crept  round  his  neck. 

"Now!"  said  Mr.  Pellam,  and  kissed  her  breath 
away.  She  had  to  bury  her  face  against  his 
shoulder  and  hold  him  tight  to  make  him  stop. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "you're  the  one  girl  in  the 
whole  big  world.  Do  you  understand?  I  want 
you — I  want  you  for  mine.  Just  name  the  day, 
dear — any  day  next  week.  Sweetheart,  you're 
not  afraid  any  more?" 

"Never  was  afraid !"  gasped  Miss  Long.  "You're 
just  a  great  big  baby,  but  I  won't  have  you — not 
next  week." 

"Well,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pellam,  tightening  his 
grip,  "to-morrow  is  Saturday,  but  you  know  best. 
We  won't  wait  for  next  week." 

IV 

Simon  Simon's  as  a  whole  was  a  window  oh 
a  vast  and  varied  world  of  women.  Through 
its  satiny  rooms  passed  an  endless  procession  of 
femininity.  Here  society  at  large,  its  country 
cousins,  the  theater,  from  chorus  to  headliners; 
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western  magnates'  wives  and  the  crust  of  Broad- 
way patisserie,  all  met  on  the  dead  level  of  those 
who  aspired  to  fashion  and  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently had  the  price.  And  yet  it  was  no  meeting 
place  in  the  homely  sense  of  the  term.  Far  from 
it.  The  stare  impersonal  was  its  vogue,  the 
powder-puff  its  vade  mecum.  Swords  were  forever 
crossing. 

Of  this  varied  world  of  women  the  retinue  of 
workers  at  Simon  Simon's  formed  no  integral 
part.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  patron 
and  patronized  was  broad  and  clear.  To  the 
purchasing  power  the  manikins,  sales  girls, 
tailors  and  even  the  fitters  were  impersonal 
though  animate  parts  of  the  luxurious  fittings.  To 
the  girls  the  world  of  fashion  that  so  ignored  their 
individuality  was  a  passing  show,  a  thing  to  in- 
gratiate and  adulate  to  its  face  but  to  dissect  and 
ridicule  behind  its  back. 

The  art  of  ingratiation  was  not  so  well 
understood  as  might  be  supposed,  and  sometimes 
its  exponents  were  funny  without  knowing  it,  as 
when  Swarty  broke  out  with  the  following: 
"Ain't  it  queer,  Miss  Beaumond,  I  got  this  hat  in 
me  hand  jest  'z  you  come  in?  It'll  go  fine  with 
you — it's  so  simple."  Or  when  Pauline,  putting 
on  a  great  deal  of  side,  remarked  of  a  blouse :  "It's 
just  the  right  shade.  It  excentuates  your  eyes"; 
and  Marta,  the  beautiful,  the  exquisite,  gave  her- 
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self  away  by  replying  to,  "I  like  diss  radder," 
from  a  wealthy  compatriot,  with,  "Yuss,  isn't  it?" 

Among  the  smartest  of  Simon  Simon's  beauti- 
fully groomed  contingent  was  a  youngish  and  very 
good-looking  fitter  by  the  name  of  Morgan  Smith. 
The  public  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Smith  drew  down  two  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
What's  more,  he  was  worth  it.  He  had  an  eye,  an 
instinct,  a  genius  for  perfection  in  the  hang  of 
clothes,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  the  tailors  under 
him  cut  to  his  vision. 

If  Mr.  Smith  had  been  solid  all  the  way  through 
he  might  have  had  a  great  career.  Say  he  had 
picked  on  a  quiet  suburb  as  a  habitat.  On  ten 
thousand  a  year  he  could  have  married,  become  a 
social  king,  sent  his  children  to  a  private  school, 
entered  politics,  gone  to  Congress  and  perhaps 
become  president.  People  would  have  called  him 
a  Carlylean  captain  of  industry,  a  monarch  among 
merchant  tailors. 

But  Fate  had  been  too  generously  unkind  to  Mr. 
Morgan  Smith.  She  had  made  him  handsome,  and 
raised  his  pay  so  fast  that  she  ended  by  utterly 
spoiling  him.  He  ran  an  up-town  apartment,  spent 
a  good  deal  on  taxis,  and  occasionally  persuaded  a 
member  of  the  chorus  to  eat  a  big  supper  at  his 
expense  and  later  make  fun  of  the  airs  he  put  on. 
He  also  paid  assiduous  but  cautious  attention  to 
the  fair  among  Simon  Simon's,  on  the  theory  of 
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never  overlooking  a  chance,  and  early  in  his  career 
earned  the  ironical  title  of  Morganatic  Smith. 

Most  of  the  girls,  possessed  of  the  flare  of  expert 
appraisers,  put  a  very  low  valuation  on  him,  but 
Marta  was  an  exception.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Smith 
and  to  her  let  it  be  said  that  he  had  always  treated 
her  with  a  difference.  She  thought  he  loved  her, 
and  she  loved  him  in  return.  On  her  side  it  was 
all  very  simple,  but  on  his  side  it  was  by  no  means 
plain  sailing. 

Even  at  this  late  date  a  battle  was  going  on 
inside  Mr.  Smith,  such  a  battle  as  occurs  at  least 
once  in  the  life  of  every  man  worthy  of  the  name. 
He  was  drawn  to  Marta.  Something  kept  saying 
to  him  at  decreasing  intervals :  "Marry  this  lovely 
girl,  settle  down,  cut  out  the  high  spots."  But  he 
hesitated  to  "ruin  himself  socially."  That  was  the 
battle,  the  eternal  question.  Should  he  ruin  him- 
self socially  and  save  his  immortal  soul,  or  do  the 
other  thing? 

In  the  end  Marta  might  have  won  out  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  advent  of  Miss  Imogen  Vere. 
Miss  Vere  by  lineal  right  belonged  to  the  crust  of 
Manhattan,  so  much  so  that  she  had  transcended 
the  legitimate  and  was  a  law  unto  herself.  As  for 
social  standing,  she  was  it.  She  did  not  give  a 
single  damn.  She  was  no  longer  young ;  she  was 
plain  but  very  smart ;  and  became  famous  on  the 
night  that  she  arose  from  a  crowded  supper  table, 
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said,  "I'm  bored,  good  people.  Your  name  is 
gloom.  Ta-ta !"  and,  walking  over  to  where  Mor- 
ganatic Smith  sat  in  lonely  evening  splendor, 
asked  him  to  dance. 

Smith  knew  Miss  Vere  in  a  way.  He  had  fitted 
the  very  frock  she  had  on.  He  thought  he  guessed 
the  spirit  in  which  this  superior  person  ordered 
him  to  dance  with  her,  and  he  started  out  in  a 
"Yes,  ma'am,  certainly,  ma'am,'*  stiff-legged 
fashion  that  would  have  ended  the  incident  for  all 
time  in  about  five  minutes  had  his  snobbish  entity 
not  suddenly  swooned  to  the  music,  leaving  in  his 
embrace  just  a  girl  that  could  certainly  dance. 

That  was  something  that  Smith  could  do,  too, 
and  he  did.  The  amused  supper  party  looked  on 
for  a  while,  tired  of  the  farce  and  departed. 
Others  went,  but  Smith  and  Miss  Vere  danced  and 
stayed  on  till  the  exhausted  band  went  home  for  a 
morning  nap. 

In  three  weeks  Smith  had  more  than  once  cut 
all  his  former  friends,  and  society  was  speculating 
as  to  whether  Miss  Vere,  familiarly  known  as  the 
March  Hare,  would  really  marry  her  tailor,  which 
would  be  just  like  her. 

Marta,  the  beautiful,  was  crying  her  eyes  out. 
She  had  not  minded  an  occasional  theater  lady  of 
light  and  humble  standing,  for  while  the  chorus  in 
general  put  on  airs  to  the  Simon  Simon  girls,  the 
latter  had  a  healthy  disdain  for  easy-going 
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songsters  and  called  them  commercialized  woman- 
hood behind  their  backs.  It  was  all  right  to 
Marta's  restricted  view  of  life  that  the  kingly 
Smith  should  amuse  himself  with  such  as  these. 
But  when  it  came  to  crossing  that  clear  and  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  patron  and  patronized 
— that  was  altogether  another  and  threatening 
turn. 

In  spite  of  her  innate  gentleness  Marta  devel- 
oped a  hatred  for  Miss  Imogen  Vere  which  would 
have  given  that  lady  pause  had  she  dreamed  of  its 
intensity  or  guessed  its  constant  brooding  on 
finger  nails,  hair-pulling,  or  even  a  wicked  pair  of 
long-limbed  tailors'  scissors. 

The  tension  grew  and  grew  and,  as  is  often  the 
case,  came  to  the  breaking  point  at  a  moment  when 
neither  of  the  protagonists  was  present.  Swarty 
started  the  row  through  misguided  sympathy  with 
Marta,  by  referring  to  Morganatic  Smith  as  a  ver- 
min-infested heavy  date. 

"He  ain't  a  heavy  date,"  cried  Marta,  her  gentle 
eyes  suddenly  flaming  out.  "He  iss  a  meal  ticket." 

"Meal  ticket!  Him?  Bah!"  retorted  Swarty, 
and  the  rest  of  the  girls  backed  her  with  a  general 
sniff. 

Marta  rose  and  turned  on  them  all,  glorious  in 
her  wrath.  She  would  have  been  imposing  had 
she  not  spoken,  but  she  did  speak.  She  poured  out 
such  a  stream  of  East  Side  comment  on  the  pres- 
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ent  company  as  left  it  gasping,  ending  up  with, 
"Vuss!  Vuss!  Vuss!"  three  times  repeated,  the 
word  that  in  calm  moments  she  was  wont  to  use 
instead  of  "what,"  to  the  invariable  and  outspoken 
annoyance  of  her  hearers. 

Swarty  had  time  to  draw  a  long  breath,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  would  have  happened  had 
not  somebody  coughed  loudly  from  the  doorway. 
All  the  girls  looked  round  and  beheld  Ma  Simon, 
who  had  just  happened  to  drop  in.  Marta  sank 
down  in  her  chair,  laid  her  arms  on  the  table,  her 
head  on  her  arms,  and  sobbed. 

"Miss  Long,"  said  Ma  Simon,  "come  this  way, 
please." 

Ma  Simon  led  Miss  Long  to  Simon's  little  office 
and  turned  him  out.  She  sat  down  and  motioned 
Miss  Long  to  another  chair. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  she  said,  her  placid  face  look- 
ing strangely  incongruous  under  a  layer  of 
severity,  "what's  a  meal  ticket  an*  what's  a  heavy 
date?" 

Miss  Long  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
spoke. 

"A  heavy  date,"  she  said,  "is  an  engagement 
with  a  man  at  the  St.  Readthis  or  the  Gottem — 
something  swell  that  you  borrow  the  other  girls' 
furs  for,  or  their  gloves,  or  a  chic  hat — a  lunch 
that's  often  expensive  for  all  concerned,  fifty-fifty 
in  the  end." 

"H'mm !"  said  Ma  Simon. 
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"A  meal  ticket,"  continued  Miss  Long,  "is  a  lot 
different.  A  meal  ticket  is  just  somebody  from 
the  shop,  any  shop,  that  takes  you  round  the 
corner  and  feeds  you  because  he  thinks  you're  hard 
up,  or  because  he's  lonely,  or  because  you're  the 
one  person  in  the  whole  wide  world." 

"Huh!"  remarked  Mrs.  Simon.  "Now  tell  me 
about  Marta." 

Miss  Long  didn't  tell  much  about  Marta,  but  she 
did  a  little  about  Miss  Vere  and  a  lot  about  Mor- 
ganatic Smith,  including  his  nickname. 

"So,"  said  Ma  Simon,  her  face  hardening.  "An* 
that's  the  kind  that  thinks  he's  too  good  for  our 
Marta!" 

She  dismissed  Miss  Long,  returned  to  the  show- 
room and  told  Marta  to  put  on  her  things,  that  she 
was  going  to  take  her  for  a  ride.  The  girl  obeyed 
meekly.  There  was  something  stricken  in  her 
eyes  and  face,  as  though  her  unwonted  outburst 
had  torn  her  heart.  As  she  reached  the  door  she 
turned  and  sent  back  a  look  that  begged  mutely 
for  forgiveness.  When  she  was  gone  two  of  the 
girls  began  to  cry  softly.  Only  Marta  could  have 
done  that  with  a  look. 

In  Ma  Simon's  smart  victoria,  prancing  toward 
the  park,  Marta  was  expecting  a  scolding  and  the 
third  degree,  but  what  she  got  was :  "Ain't  it  a 
lovely  day,  Marta  ?  Not  a  cloud  or  teardrop  in  the 
sky.  If  you've  got  any  in  your  heart  just  keep 
'em  for  dirty  weather." 
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"I  will,  Ma,"  said  Marta,  forcing  such  a  smile  to 
her  lips  and  eyes  as  made  one  think  of  April 
showers,  rainbows  and  wilting  flowers  all  in  one. 

For  the  rest  of  the  drive  they  scarcely  spoke. 
Marta  had  given  herself  up  to  the  ecstasy  of  the 
entrancing  treat,  the  most  blissful  combination  of 
fresh  air,  people  on  pleasure  bent  and  seeing-New- 
York-from-the-lap-of-luxury  that  had  ever  come 
her  way,  and  Ma  Simon  was  puckering  her  brows 
over  the  solving  of  a  tough  problem  of  the  heart, 
Marta's  heart. 

They  had  completed  the  circle  of  the  park  and 
were  approaching  Simon  Simon's  again  and  Ma 
Simon  was  no  nearer  the  coveted  solution,  when 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  tall  figure  of  Michael  Halloran, 
none  other  than  the  wide-open-eyed  young  lawyer 
who  for  a  consideration  solved  all  of  Simon's 
knotty  problems  overnight. 

Ma  Simon's  brow  cleared.  She  remembered  one 
of  Simon's  suggestions:  "When  in  doubt  pay 
somebody." 

Two  minutes  later  Mr.  Halloran  was  seated  in 
the  victoria,  back  to  the  driver's  box,  and  during 
the  five  minutes  it  took  to  reach  Simon  Simon's  his 
eyes  watched  Marta's  hair,  face,  neck,  body,  ankles 
and  slippered  feet  breathe  loveliness,  while  his 
ears  twitched  spasmodically  every  one  of  the  three 
times  Mrs.  Simon  said:  "Beautiful  day,  ain't  it?" 

Marta  was  dropped  at  the  shop  door  and  with  a 
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sigh  Mr.  Halloran  took  her  place,  while  the  vic- 
toria, slightly  puzzled,  turned  and  made  for  the 
park  again.  Ma  Simon  didn't  quite  know  how  to 
begin,  so  she  said  for  the  fourth  time  and  with  no 
undue  emphasis : 

"Beautiful  day,  ain't  it?" 

"Eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Halloran.  "Ah,  yes,  lovely,"  he 
added  dreamily.  "Lovely !" 

He  spoke  so  absently  that  Ma  Simon  was  almost 
dismayed.  She  realized  that  even  now  he  had 
not  really  heard  her,  but  she  knew  better  than  to 
wake  a  man  up  with  that  old,  nagging,  crack-o'- 
the-whip:  "Why,  I've  said  it  four  times," 
especially  a  man  she  wanted  to  use  at  once.  She 
tried  another  tack. 

"Marta  is  such  a  beautiful  girl.  Didn't  you 
think  so?" 

Mr.  Halloran  faced  half-way  round  so  suddenly 
that  he  was  in  time  to  see  a  look  of  benignant 
satisfaction  dawn  in  Mrs.  Simon's  face. 

"Is  that  her  name  ?"  he  asked,  very  wide-awake. 
"Beautiful!"  he  continued.  "She's  not  beautiful 
exactly.  Beautiful  sounds  weak.  She's — she's — " 

Ma  Simon  did  not  wait  for  him  to  bog  com- 
pletely. She  saved  him  with:  "An'  it's  so  sad 
about  her,  poor  girl." 

"What's  sad?"  demanded  Halloran.  "Why  do 
you  say  'poor  girl'  like  that  ?" 

Here  was  the  opening  and  no  mistake.      Ma 
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Simon  settled  back  comfortably,  and  told  him 
about  Marta,  about  Miss  Vere  and  all  about 
Morganatic  Smith. 

"Gee!"  remarked  Mr.  Halloran.  "D'you  mean 
to  tell  me  any  thread-biting  squawman  has  the 
nerve  to  think  he's  too  good  for  that  girl  ?" 

"Just  what  I  said  to  Miss  Long,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Simon.  "But,"  she  added,  determined  to  be  fair 
and  open,  "you've  never  heard  her  open  her  mouth 
and  talk." 

"She  doesn't  have  to,"  declared  Mr.  Halloran. 
"She  talks  all  over,  with  her  face  and  eyes  and  hair 
and  feet.  She  doesn't  talk,  she  sings  grand 
opera." 

"She's  just  as  lovely  inside,  too,"  said  Ma  Simon. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?" 

Mr.  Halloran  thought  for  a  long  time,  then  he 
spoke  slowly,  half  to  himself. 

"You  say  she  loves  this  squawman  person,  so 
we'll  give  him  a  chance,  just  one.  Speaking  of 
grand  opera  made  me  think  of  it.  It'll  cost  money. 
D'you  mind?" 

"How  much  ?"  asked  Ma  Simon,  not  frightened, 
but  placidly  practical. 

"Eighteen  seats  at  the  Metropolitan  at  five  dol- 
lars a  time,"  said  Halloran  promptly.  "Ninety 
dollars." 

"An*  your  fee  on  top  o'  that,"  said  Mrs.  Simon 
pensively. 
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"My  fee !"  cried  Mr.  Halloran.  "Say,  what's  got 
you,  Mrs.  Simon  ?  Why,  I'm  willing  to  put  up  half 
the  ninety — in  fact,  now  you've  mentioned  fees,  I 
insist  on  it." 

Ma  Simon  soothed  him  with  a  pleasing  and  dis- 
arming smile. 

"There,  there,"  she  said,  laying  a  hand  on  his 
arm,  "remember,  I'm  only  a  woman  and  stupid, 
Mr.  Halloran.  I  was  just  going  on  one  of  John's 
mottoes :  'When  in  doubt  pay  somebody.' ' 

"That's  a  nifty  little  motto  all  right,"  said  Hal- 
loran with  a  grin. 

"Now  you  tell  me,"  pursued  Mrs.  Simon,  excite- 
ment beginning  to  gleam  in  her  eyes.  "What's 
your  plan  ?" 

"Why,  it's  like  this,"  said  Halloran,  once  more 
intent.  "We  buy  the  seats,  eighteen  of  'em  en 
bloc,  three  deep,  six  wide,  in  the  front  center  of 
the  house.  You  give  two  tickets  to  one  girl  for 
a  treat,  and  tell  her  not  to  breathe  a  word  to  the 
others.  You  give  all  the  tickets  away  like  that 
except  six.  Out  of  those  six  you  keep  two  for 
yourself  and  Mr.  Simon,  two  for  eventualities,  and 
you  give  the  final  two  to  Mr.  Morganatic  Smith." 

"And  then  ?"  queried  Ma  Simon  vaguely. 

"Why,"  said  Halloran,  "use  your  mind's  eye. 
What's  Mr.  Smith  going  to  do  when  he  gets  those 
two  opera  seats?  I  tell  you  I  know  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  that's  been  going  on  inside  Mr.  Smith. 
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I'm  not  a  man  for  nothing.  He's  been  balancing 
and  weighing  his  emotions  and  prospects  like  a 
grocer  selling  new  potatoes.  When  you  hand  him 
those  tickets  you're  just  passing  over  a  pair  of 
scales. 

"He's  probably  going  to  have  his  final  struggle 
— Marta  or  that  March  hare  person.  If  he  falls 
for  Marta  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  she's  won 
out  and  all  will  be  serene.  You  march  the  crowd 
off  to  a  supper  party  and  explain  the  whole  thing's 
a  treat  to  celebrate  a  Simon  Simon  wedding  anni- 
versary." 

"An'  if  he  don't?" 

"If  he  doesn't,"  said  Mr.  Halloran  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  "and  I  hope  and  pray  he  won't,  why, 
Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Vere  will  certainly  get  theirs 
when  they  look  round  at  the  entr'acte  and  see 
who's  next  to  them,  and — and  incidentally  Marta's 
kitten  eyes  will  open  on  a  great  light." 

A  broad  smile  illumined  Mrs.  Simon's  face. 

"I  begin  to  see,"  she  murmured.  Then  she  found 
a  flaw.  "But  Marta  won't  be  there,"  she  cried, 
"not  if  he  takes  that  rabbit !" 

"Oh,  won't  she  just?"  commented  Mr.  Halloran. 
"You're  forgetting  the  two  tickets  reserved  for 
eventualities.  Marta  and  self  will  be  the 
eventualities." 

When  Ma  Simon  dropped  Mr.  Halloran  at  his 
club  she  said:  "I  think  you're  just  grand!" 
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The  night  came,  the  great  night  which  was  to 
see  drama  played  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights 
of  the  Metropolitan.  Whatever  Mr.  Smith  had 
done  with  his  tickets  one  thing  was  sure ;  he  had 
not  asked  Marta  to  share  them.  Of  this  she  was 
blissfully  ignorant.  In  spite  of  thoughts  of  Smith, 
she  was  in  a  little  seventh  heaven  of  her  own, 
having  been  invited  by  that  nice  Mr.  Halloran  to 
attend  the  grand  opera  duly  chaperoned  by  the 
boss  and  his  wife ! 

Hers  was  not  the  only  happy  heart  that  night. 
Miss  Long  was  gay  because  she  was  blowing 
Pellam  under  protest  to  a  five-dollar  show,  and 
because  she  smelt  a  rat  besides.  Miss  McNab 
was  delighted  to  assure  the  young  man  who 
wouldn't  marry  till  he  could  furnish  a  flat  for  her 
on  his  own,  that  their  seats  cost  her  nothing.  She 
also  smelt  a  rodent.  Pauline,  Swarty,  Ana,  two 
other  girls  and  their  boys  were  just  plain  tickled- 
to-death  and  no  questions  asked.  Even  Morganatic 
Smith  was  happy,  feverishly  happy. 

Things  had  happened  within  him  just  as  the 
shrewd  Halloran  had  foreseen.  On  receiving  the 
two  tickets  he  had  first  thought  of  Marta.  Some- 
how he  always  did  think  first  of  Marta  until  he  had 
time  to  reason  her  into  the  background.  This  time 
the  struggle  had  not  been  long,  for  Mr.  Smith  had 
suddenly  come  upon  a  momentous  discovery,  an 
inspiration. 
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Grand  opera!  Why  had  he  never  thought  of  it 
before?  It  was  the  identical  delicate  test  for 
which  he  had  subconsciously  been  searching,  and 
its  very  cleverness  would  appeal  to  all  that  was 
aristocratic  in  Miss  Vere.  Could  any  master  of 
finesse  reason  better?  "Madame,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  for  me  to  ask  you  all  at  once  to  face 
the  altar  with  me ;  I  ask  you  to  face  the  Diamond 
Horseshoe  instead.  You  and  I  know  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing !" 

It  had  worked.  Miss  Vere  saw  just  how  clever 
was  that  invitation,  and  accepted  with  a  quizzical 
smile,  which  being  interpreted,  meant:  "What  a 
lark,  and  I  can  change  my  mind  as  to  Smith  a 
dozen  times  afterward."  Not  so  did  Smith  read 
the  smile.  He  thought  that  night  would  boost  him 
fourteen  rungs  up  the  social  ladder,  and  inci- 
dentally settle  things  definitely  between  Miss  Vere 
and  himself.  Incidentally  it  did. 

What  matters  it  what  piece  was  put  on  behind 
the  footlights  on  that  memorable  evening,  or  who 
sang,  or  who  slapped  whose  face?  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  was  a  crowded  house,  and  that  Smith 
and  Miss  Vere,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  latter's 
class,  came  in  late  and  had  to  walk  over  people  in 
the  dark  to  get  to  their  seats. 

All  round  them  the  atmosphere  was  so  intense 
that  it  could  have  been  cut  out  in  chunks  with  a 
meat  ax,  but  they  never  felt  it,  not  in  the  dark. 
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Pauline,  Ana,  Marta,  to  say  nothing  of  Swarty  and 
the  two  girls  unnamed,  even  Ma  Simon,  had  never 
before  in  their  lives  sat  down  at  five  dollars  a  seat 
for  three  hours.  They  weren't  missing  anything, 
not  much!  As  a  consequence,  their  eyes,  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom,  did  not  even  miss  the  arrival 
of  Smith  and  party. 

And  here  is  where  the  girls  showed  their  mettle. 
No  word  had  been  passed  to  warn  them  that  a 
game  was  on,  yet  they  tumbled  to  it  at  the  drop 
of  the  hat,  Smith's  hat,  which  was  high  and  shiny 
and  slippery  to  his  unaccustomed  fingers.  The 
girls  didn't  even  laugh  at  this  slight  contretemps, 
so  fearful  were  they  lest  by  a  giggle  or  a  gasp  they 
might  blow  the  gaff.  Instead  they  instantaneously 
and  collectively  pinched  their  escorts  warningly, 
and  decided  to  hold  their  breaths  until  the  per- 
formance, both  performances,  were  over. 

At  last,  at  long  last,  lights  and  curtain  fell  on 
the  stage  and  went  up  on  the  audience.  For  one 
moment  Smith  continued  to  stare  dreamily  before 
him  while  Miss  Vere's  glance  brazenly  swept  a 
section  of  the  Horseshoe;  then  Smith  awoke  to  a 
ghastly  nightmare. 

Within  two  feet  of  his  nose  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Swarty's  roguish  eyes.  He  turned  his 
own  quickly,  only  to  have  them  collide  with 
Pauline's  starry  orbs.  Then  it  was  that  his  body 
galvanized  with  a  start,  as  though  some  one  had 
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suddenly  pricked  him  with  the  full  length  of  a  full- 
length  hatpin. 

Miss  Vere  felt  that  start — in  fact,  it  bumped  her 
elbow  off  the  arm  rest  which  she  and  Smith  had 
been  familiarly  sharing.  First  she  gave  a  glance 
at  Smith's  face  and  noted  with  wonder  his  pale- 
green  hue,  his  glassy  stare.  Her  lips  opened  to  a 
question  and  then  closed  again,  the  question 
unspoken.  With  half  an  eye  she  could  see  that 
something  had  happened  to  the  ball  bearings  of 
Smith's  jaw.  It  hung  loose,  out  of  commission. 

She  followed  the  direction  of  his  stare.  What 
a  lovely  girl !  Was  it  ? — no,  it  couldn't  be.  But  it 
was,  it  surely  was  that  ingenue  model  from  Simon 
Simon's.  Well,  well,  so  she  had  that  on  Smith. 
She  was  beginning  to  smile  indulgently  when  her 
eye  skidded  and  took  in  Swarty.  No  mistaking 
Swarty.  There  was  only  one  of  her  in  the  wide 
world.  She  was  the  supreme  essence  of  the  East 
Side,  a  royal  flower  sprung  from  the  mud.  But 
who  was  that  with  her?  Somehow  he  looked 
familiar,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  the  young 
tailor  who  was  understudy  to  Smith ! 

Miss  Vere  began  to  feel  the  atmosphere  in  her 
immediate  vicinity,  that  atmosphere  that  could 
have  been  cut  out  in  chunks  with  an  ax.  It  choked 
her.  She  swung  her  eyes  round  wildly.  They 
took  in  Ana  and  another  tailor.  She  shot  them 
over  one  shoulder  and  glimpsed  Miss  Long,  over 
the  other  and  found  Marta. 
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Her  blood  rose  from  her  heart  in  a  horrible, 
sickening  surge  and  stained  her  face  a  deep  red. 
So,  she  had  it  now,  the  truth.  She  was  the  glowing 
center  of  a  Simon  Simon  family  party,  a  dividend 
celebration,  or  perhaps  that  vulgar  thing,  a 
wedding  anniversary  flaunted  in  public.  Smith 
had  worked  off  on  her  a  deadhead  ticket.  Her 
mouth  set  in  a  grim  line  as  she  swiftly  drew  her 
wrap  about  her. 

It  was  at  this  tragic  moment  that  Ma  Simon 
licked  her  lips,  leaned  forward  and  said  in  her 
kindest  tone:  "Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  won't  you  please 
introduce  John  and  me  to  your  lady  friend?  It's 
our  wedding  anniversary,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  a 
sur — sur " 

She  did  not  finish,  for  the  rude  behavior  of 
Smith's  lady  friend  and  subsequently  of  Smith 
himself  took  her  breath  away.  Miss  Vere  arose. 
Without  a  word  to  Smith  and  with  small  regard 
for  the  feet  slippered  and  otherwise  shod  that 
trammeled  her  way  to  the  aisle,  she  plowed  out  to 
freedom.  One  defiant  upward  glance  she  cast,  and 
then  her  eyes  fell  and  stayed  fallen,  for  on  every 
familiar  face  in  the  Horseshoe  she  saw  a  horseshoe 
smile. 

What  of  Smith?  He  followed,  a  poor  second, 
well  back  in  the  field.  To  the  hollowest  part  of  his 
anatomy  he  clutched  his  evening  overcoat  and  hat. 
His  head  was  bowed ;  so  were  his  shoulders.  His 
long  dress-coattail  seemed  to  curve  inward  be- 
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tween  his  legs.  He  was  more  than  crestfallen- 
he  was  supremely  ridiculous. 

How  does  a  whole  auditorium  suddenly  fall  for 
the  fact  that  something  is  doing?  Never  mind; 
it  does.  There  was  a  tense  silence  throughout  the 
usually  chattering  Metropolitan-when-the-lights- 
are-on  as  Smith  sneaked  in  desperately  long 
strides  up  the  main  aisle.  Into  this  silence  broke 
a  single  melodious  laugh. 

"Why,  Marta!"  exclaimed  Ma  Simon. 

"I  juss  couldn't  help  it,"  gasped  Marta.  "I  never 
seen  him  like  that  before." 

Ma  Simon  blinked  dazedly  on  the  excited  faces 
about  her. 

"Why,  I  never  did  neither,"  she  remarked.  "I 
was  just  telling  them  how  this  was  a  bit  of  a 
surprise  party,  and  they  up  and  went  before  I 
could  finish." 

"They  believed  you,  all  right,  all  right!"  said 
Swarty  gravely. 

She  was  sobered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  late 
quid  pro  quo,  surpassing  as  it  did  her  wildest 
dreams  of  successful  repartee. 

"Well,"  continued  Ma  Simon,  suddenly  benevo- 
lent, "I  was  sorry  for  her.  But  it  just  shows  you, 
girls,  that  sheep  an'  goats  hadn't  ought  to  run 
together." 

Halloran  emerged  from  the  large  linen  handker- 
chief with  which  he  had  been  dabbing  his  eyes, 
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overflowing  from  an  overdose  of  silent  and  sup- 
pressed mirth. 

"Puzzle  picture,"  he  murmured.  "Find  the 
goat." 

It  was  a  gay  party  that  adjourned  from  the 
opera  to  a  big  round  table  in  the  supper  room  at 
the  Biltless.  The  girls  were  exquisitely  dressed 
and  knew  it ;  their  swains  were  not  so  bad — all  of 
them  could  certainly  dance.  Ma  Simon  presided 
benignantly  over  a  scene  of  joy  that  was  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye  in  the  room.  Young  men 
whose  sisters  bought  at  Simon  Simon's  asked 
brazenly  for  introductions,  and  were  refused. 
Young  men  whose  sisters  didn't  criticized  their 
clothes. 

Simon's  eyes  glowed  as  he  gazed  about  him.  He 
was  feeling  fine,  like  the  father  of  an  unusually 
striking  family.  He  had  partaken  of  just  enough 
benevolence  and  wine  to  make  the  world  look  rosy. 
He  leaned  toward  Halloran. 

"D'you  know  what  I  think  ?  I  think  this  party 
is  good  business.  Look  at  the  women  stare." 

"And  the  men,  too,"  grunted  Halloran  shortly. 
He  had  no  time  to  converse  with  Mr.  Simon.  He 
had  just  danced  with  Marta,  and  he  was  just  going 
to  dance  with  her  again. 

For  some  weeks  Marta  had  been  alternately  a 
wilted  flower,  a  wraith,  a  lovely  tree  whipped  now 
to  submission  by  tempest,  now  victim  of  a  con- 
suming fire.  She  had  not  been  herself.  She  had 
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become  "Poor  Marta"  to  the  girls  and  Ma  Simon. 
But  now,  to  look  at  her,  it  was  unbelievable.  She 
was  transformed.  Her  eyes  were  luminous,  her 
lips  full  and  moist,  her  cheeks  incarnadined  with 
the  wine  of  youth.  Smith  apparently  was  to  her 
as  a  nightmare  that  is  passed.  To  crown  all,  she 
was  too  happy  to  speak,  which  is  a  mercy,  for  her 
Yiddish  accents  would  have  spoiled  a  regal  illusion. 

Halloran  looked  upon  her  with  wide-open  eyes. 
To  the  crowd  she  might  be  an  illusion,  but  not  to 
him.  He  had  learned  whence  she  had  sprung,  he 
knew  what  she  was  to  the  hearts  of  those  about 
her  and  had  weighed  the  single  limitation  of  her 
speech.  Like  Smith  he  had  a  prompter  second- 
self,  but  unlike  Smith  he  had  long  since  taken  its 
measure  and  named  it  the  Weasel. 

To-night  the  Weasel  squeaked  its  loudest: 
"Don't  be  the  limit  in  fools.  Think  of  your  future 
and  the  mortgage  on  your  house.  Remember  Miss 
Millions  and  the  way  she  spoke  about  your  ca- 
reer !"  But  every  time  he  looked  at  Marta,  so  soft 
of  eye,  so  gentle  and  yielding  and  withal  so  royal, 
wearing  her  crown  of  hair  like  a  diadem,  his  heart 
struck  one,  and  the  Weasel's  squeak  was  drowned 
as  by  the  vibrating  of  a  deep-toned  cathedral  bell. 

When  the  Biltless  band  went  on  strike  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning  Halloran  tucked  Marta 
and  the  Simons  in  a  taxi,  squeezed  in  himself,  and 
thoughtfully  gave  orders  for  the  vehicle  to  proceed 
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first  to  the  Simons'  up-town  flat.  During  the  ride 
Ma  Simon  and  Mr.  Simon  were  sleepily  silent, 
Marta  was  dreamily  silent,  and  Halloran  was  silent 
with  the  silence  of  one  who  has  a  million  things  to 
say  to  just  one  person. 

The  cab  having  discharged  half  its  cargo  and 
received  instructions  to  proceed  southward  very 
nearly  to  the  other  end  of  the  island  of  Manhattan, 
Halloran  asked  Marta  if  she  felt  the  draft  and 
nervously  closed  one  of  the  windows.  Then  he 
spent  some  time  drawing  her  wrap  close  about  her, 
and  subsequently  sat  down  in  such  proximity  to 
her  person  that  she  felt  constrained  to  move  over. 
He  moved  over,  too,  took  one  of  her  ungloved 
hands  between  his  own  and  held  it  tight.  She 
turned  soft,  pleading  eyes  upon  him.  Her  lips 
trembled  and  moved. 

"What  did  you  say,  Marta?"  asked  Halloran. 

"I  tink  we  ought  to  go  in  the  'sub,'  "  murmured 
Marta.  Halloran  was  considering  releasing  her 
hand  when  she  continued :  "Ut's  too  far  f er  taxis." 

"Too  far !"  he  cried,  tightening  his  grip.  "Why, 
I  was  just  wishing  it  was  twice  as  far.  Say  the 
word  and  I'll  take  him  by  the  hour — the  day — or 
the — the  year !" 

Marta  laughed  softly  as  do  women  at  the  boast- 
fulness  of  children.  She  had  never  before  ridden 
in  a  taxi,  but  she  had  heard  enough  about  it  to 
recognize  the  hyperbole  of  Halloran's  speech.  But 
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she  was  pleased,  thrilled  as  is  every  woman  when 
man  suddenly  forgets  the  value  of  money  for  her 
sake.  "Aw  right,"  she  said  drowsily,  snuggled 
against  him  with  a  confiding  little  movement  and 
relaxed. 

"Marta !"  cried  Halloran.  "D-don't  go  to  sleep ! 
I  want  to  ask  you  to  marry  me." 

Her  hand  in  his  gave  a  twitch ;  she  sat  suddenly 
erect  and  stared  at  him  with  wide  eyes. 

"Vuss?"  she  said. 

Halloran  shook  his  head  as  though  bees  were 
buzzing  at  his  ears.  He  caught  both  her  hands  and 
held  them. 

"Marta,"  he  said,  his  eyes  deep  in  hers,  "I  love 
you.  I  do  indeed.  I  want  you  to  take  all  your 
meals  at  my  house  and  I  want  you  to  love  me — 
only,  darling,  please  don't  say  'Vuss'  any  more." 

Then  something  happened  to  Marta's  eyes.  They 
seemed  to  grow  and  grow.  Within  them  depths 
and  distances,  light  and  shadow,  fire  and  cool  hid- 
den places  mingled  into  a  dark  but  luminous  and 
translucent  sea.  They  became  an  enveloping  ele- 
ment that  wrapped  itself  round  the  soul  of  Hal- 
loran. All  his  senses  were  on  the  verge  of  an 
emotional  swoon  when  he  heard  her  whisper,  as 
though  from  far  away: 

"I'll  never  say  it  again.  For  you  I'll  say  'What* 
always." 
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y 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Simon  Simon's 
and  Newport  walked  hand  in  hand  for  years, 
not  familiarly  as  lovers  in  a  shady  lane  but  more 
like  two  people,  with  no  affinity,  holding  hands 
to  keep  their  balance  while  walking  on  parallel 
rails.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the 
most  fashionable  shop  and  the  most  fashionable 
resort  could  never  come  into  actual  collision.  But 
they  did. 

The  charm  of  a  paradox  lies  in  the  fact  that  you 
never  see  it  coming.  Paradoxes  know  no  period  of 
incubation.  They  happen,  take  your  breath  away, 
and  then  dissolve  into  the  simplest  constituents. 
They  loom  neither  in  the  future  nor  in  the  past; 
for,  like  a  flare  of  lightning,  they  have  only  one 
instantaneous  present.  Simon  Simon's  and  New- 
port collided — Newport  fell.  It  sounds  entranc- 
ing, preposterous;  but,  looking  back,  it  was  very 
simple. 

Even  the  public  at  large  knows  that  every 
hostess  in  Newport  labors  annually  to  bring  forth 
a  new  idea.  Some  seasons  are  deadly  barren,  oth- 
ers are  prolific;  for  ideas,  like  catastrophes,  are 
generally  born  in  bunches.  To  give  birth  to  a  blue- 
eyed  idea  when  everybody  else  is  doing  it  is  merely 
to  hold  your  own  in  a  competitive  field.  But  to 
mother  a  unique,  resplendently  new  social  event, 
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in  an  otherwise  dull  expanse  of  pseudo  festivity, 
is  to  live  a  self-crowned  queen  for  a  year  by  right 
of  conquest. 

When  Mrs.  Beaming,  rangy  in  figure,  hard  of 
feature,  leathery  as  to  complexion,  shrewd-eyed 
and  big-hearted,  dropped  in  at  Simon  Simon's  to 
congratulate  him  on  having  paid  back  the  last  of 
the  fifty  thousand  she  had  lent  him  to  start  in 
business,  she  had  no  notion  that  she  was  taking 
the  first  step  toward  the  season's  throne  of  fash- 
ion. 

"Well,  Simon,"  she  said  in  her  sharp,  manlike 
tone,  "you  have  made  good  just  as  I  knew  you 
would.  But  I'll  have  to  qualify  that  'I  told  you  so/ 
I  never  dreamed  you'd  go  as  far  as  this." 

Simon's  eyes  glowed,  he  clasped  his  hands  tight 
together,  but  said  nothing. 

"I'll  tell  you  something,"  continued  Mrs.  Beam- 
ing. "Almost  any  one  can  create  a  monster,  but 
it  takes  genius  to  make  a  great  establishment  beau- 
tiful, and  that's  what  you've  done.  You've  kept 
your  note.  Your  monster  of  fashion  strikes  a 

harmonious  chord.  When  I  come  in  here But 

let's  walk  around." 

They  got  up  and  left  the  little  office.  Mrs.  Beam- 
ing led  the  way.  She  walked  slowly  through  the 
rooms,  her  beady  eyes  glancing  this  way  and  that, 
but  her  hard  face  remained  as  ever  impassive. 

"When  I  call  here,"  she  said,  "I  don't  come  into 
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a  shop  to  buy  and  run,  but  into  an  atmosphere. 
Your  ensemble  of  lovely  girls  and  frocks  and  stuffs 
and  furnishings  are  like  a  play,  only  clean  and 
untarnished.  It's  more  beautiful  than  a  society 
ball!" 

Mrs.  Beaming  stopped  talking  and  walking.  She 
stood  stock-still,  as  though  she  felt  the  first  stir- 
rings of  an  idea  unborn. 

"More  beautiful  than  a  society  ball,"  she  con- 
tinued slowly  as  she  moved  on  again,  "because 
everything  is  regulated.  Your  girls  have  to  be 
fresh  and  sweet  and  courteous,  but  with  us  other 

Well,  guests  have  idiosyncrasies  and  you 

can't  always  fire  a  guest  without  notice." 

Something  in  a  large  glass  case  caught  her  eye. 
She  stopped  and  gazed  at  it. 

"Don't  tell  me  that's  a  petticoat,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

Simon  nodded.  It  was  the  first  of  the  twentieth- 
century  crinoline  petticoats.  If  the  word  crinoline 
still  conveys  a  thought  of  stiffness  to  your  mind, 
banish  it !  The  thing  that  had  caught  Mrs.  Beam- 
ing's eye  was  made  of  crepe  de  chine,  ribbed  hori- 
zontally with  invisible  f  eatherbone  and  edged  with 
gray  fur.  It  was  so  light  that  it  looked  like  a 
reflection  of  a  pink  waterfall  tumbling  to  a  line 
of  foam. 

"How  dainty,"  breathed  Mrs.  Beaming;  "how 
inexpressibly  dainty!  That's  what  I  was  saying, 
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Simon.  The  whole  note  of  your  establishment  is 
good  form,  good  taste  and  beauty.  I'd  rather  come 
here  than  go  to  the  best  show  in " 

Mrs.  Beaming  stopped  and  stared  apparently 
at  Simon,  in  reality  miles  through  him.  She 
clutched  her  hand  just  below  her  heart  and 
pressed  it  there.  When  she  took  it  away  it  was  to 
grab  Simon  by  the  arm  and  guide  him  rapidly  to 
the  privacy  of  his  little  office.  She  sat  him  down 
in  his  own  chair  and  took  another. 

"Do  you  know  Newport?"  she  asked. 

Simon  flushed. 

"Only  in  a  way,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "I've  heard 
of  it." 

"Heard  of  it !"  snorted  Mrs.  Beaming.  "Listen 
to  the  man!  Hasn't  it  been  soaked  into  you  by 
the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  press  till  you  can 
see  it?" 

Simon's  face  took  on  the  intent,  half-scared  look 
of  a  child  trying  to  picture  heaven  in  detail. 

"No,  I  can't,"  he  confessed. 

"Send  for  Miss  McNab!"  ordered  Mrs.  Beam- 
ing. 

Miss  McNab  came.  The  three  sat  in  triangle, 
and  while  Mrs.  Beaming  talked,  their  heads  drew 
closer  and  closer  together. 

"Now  do  you  get  the  idea?"  she  asked  at  last. 
"A  gymkana  in  the  morning,  on  the  surface  a 
sporting  event,  donkey  races  and  that  sort  of 
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thing — a  mysterious  marquee.  The  marquee  opens 
just  when  everybody  is  beginning-  to  get  bored, 
and  out  troop  lovely  girls  showing  every  kind  of 
outing  costume." 

Simon's  cuff  had  long  been  out.  Now  he  gave 
a  start  and  began  jotting  down  notes. 

"In  the  afternoon,"  continued  Mrs.  Beaming,  "a 
tea — ladies  only.  Veranda  and  drawing-room. 
Same  girls.  Afternoon  frocks,  tea  gowns,  house 
negligee,  lingerie,  intimate  things.  At  night  a 
ball.  Curtained  alcove,  like  the  one  at  the  Mid- 
night Rolic.  Curtain  parts  and  reveals  debutantes, 
three-season  girls  and  matrons  dressing  for  the 
party.  They'll  have  everything  on,  of  course,  but 
just  their  frocks  and  hair." 

Miss  McNab  let  go  a  long  breath. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Beaming,"  she  cried,  "what  a  hunch !" 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Beaming,  "just  one  minute. 
This  isn't  going  to  be  all  Simon  Simon's.  That 
would  be  too  crude,  like  deliberate  puffs  in  news- 
papers. Besides,  competition  is  the  soul  of  good 
business.  Lickson's,  Lowman's  and  O'Leary's  will 
te  invited  to  compete  in  frocks,  and,  for  coiffures, 
we'll  pit  Symone's  against  their  most  hated  rival. 
Where  you  come  in,"  she  added,  turning  to  Simon, 
"is  that  I'll  give  you  one  week's  start  on  the  field." 

"I  agree  with  every  word  you  say,  except  the 
last,"  mumbled  Simon,  twisting  his  cuff  round  to 
get  more  room  for  notes.  "I  thank  you  for  the 
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week's  start,  but  Simon  Simon's  doesn't  need  it. 
Tip  the  others  off  to-day,  Mrs.  Beaming.  A  fair 
field  and  no  favor  suits  me  always." 

"All  right,"  continued  Mrs.  Beaming ;  "but  don't 
be  too  magnanimous.  This  is  going  to  be  a  charity 
show,  of  course,  a  big  entry  fee  from  you  business 
people  and  a  stiff  admittance  price  for  the  crowd. 
Nobody  appreciates  what  he  gets  for  nothing.  To- 
tal proceeds  to  the  Shop  Girls'  Union!  Let  me 
know  what  you  think  you  ought  to  pay." 

She  arose  and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  of 
the  office  opened  and  revealed  a  large,  handsome 
and  remarkably  well-turned-out  woman.  Mrs. 
Beaming  looked  at  her  twice  with  a  puzzled 
frown,  for  she  felt  she  ought  to  know  any  one  so 
well  dressed.  She  decided  she  didn't. 

"Who  is  this?"  she  whispered  to  Miss  McNab. 

"M-ma  Simon,"  stuttered  Miss  McNab.  "I 
means  Mrs.  Simon,"  she  corrected  herself  hastily. 

"Really!"  remarked  Mrs.  Beaming.  She  was 
surprised — surprised  that  there  was  any  Mrs.  Si- 
mon, and  surprised  that  Miss  McNab  should  have 
the  nerve  to  call  so  stately  a  person  Ma. 

"Introduce  us,"  she  commanded  Simon. 

He  did,  and  in  five  minutes  they  were  all  telling 
Mrs.  Simon  about  the  birth  of  the  great  idea.  She 
listened,  but  without  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  end 
she  said,  flushing  at  her  temerity,  but  determined  : 

"They  can't  go,  John ;  not  without  me." 
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Simon  stared  at  her  open-mouthed,  Miss  McNab 
gasped  "Oh,  Ma !"  and  Mrs.  Beaming  shriveled  up 
inside  at  the  thought  that  she  was  face  to  face 
with  a  social  climber. 

"My  girls  can't  go  without  me,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Simon  stubbornly,  her  defiant  eyes  passing  from 
one  antagonist  to  another ;  "not  to  Newport." 

Mrs.  Beaming's  hard  face  broke  into  a  sudden 
smile.  She  laid  a  hand  on  Mrs.  Simon's  arm. 

"I  like  you  for  that,"  she  said.  "You  mean  you 
must  chaperon  them,  and  you're  right.  I  never 
thought  of  it.  Somebody  to  keep  the  girls  in  order 
while  I  look  after  our  crowd  down  there.  You  and 
I  will  be  the  ogres." 

Followed  feverish  days  at  Simon  Simon's;  at 
Lowman's,  Lickson's,  O'Leary's  and  Symone's. 
From  some  breasts  went  up  paeans  of  joy,  but 
there  were  heartburnings  as  well;  for  few  were 
taken,  many  were  left.  It  had  to  be.  At  Simon 
Simon's  six  girls,  all  manikins,  were  in  the  seventh 
heaven ;  and  six  more — dressers,  maids  and  et  ce- 
teras — were  well  up  on  the  ladder  of  bliss. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  manikins  was 
Marta,  the  beautiful.  She  was  the  model  for 
frocks  becoming  to  a  third-season  girl.  After  her 
came  Pauline,  thin,  starry-eyed,  lips  half-parted 
and  tremulous,  an  ingenue  budding  into  lovely 
womanhood;  then  Swarty,  bright-eyed,  vivacious, 
made  to  order  for  showing  outing  costumes  and 
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daring,  short-length  dancing  frocks.  Ana,  the  cor- 
set model,  a  dear  girl  all  pink  and  white,  was  also 
of  the  chosen.  She  was  as  shy  as  a  flower — at 
least  she  looked  it — but  when  she  smiled  it  was 
like  the  sunshine  on  dew. 

These  four  stood  supreme  for  beauty,  even 
amid  the  galaxy  that  had  raised  Simon  Simon  to 
the  level  of  Feldzieg  as  a  master  judge  of  pulchri- 
tude. Except  in  the  palpitating  heart  of  each  there 
had  never  been  any  doubt  of  their  being  picked 
for  the  team.  But  two  more  had  to  be  chosen. 
After  many  a  dress  rehearsal,  speaking  literally, 
the  lot  fell  to  a  tall  girl,  dark  and  smoldering,  and 
to  a  little  thing,  called  Miss  Long  by  Simon,  Shorty 
by  the  girls,  but  who  in  reality  had  been  recently 
and  very  quietly  married  to  a  youth  named  Pellam. 

Simon  worried  a  bit  over  Miss  Long.  He  drew 
her  aside  and  asked  her  if  she  didn't  really  mind 
going. 

"I  get  you,  Mr.  Simon,"  said  Miss  Long,  smiling 
up  at  the  little  man.  "You  think  I  might  run  into 
some  of  my  erstwhile  friends  down  there  and  that 
it  would  rattle  me.  Why,  I  wouldn't  miss  going 
for  worlds.  Why,  it's  one  of  those  regular  adver- 
sity-dope, story-book  chances  for  picking  winners 
in  friendship." 

"So  it  is,  my  dear,"  said  Simon  absently;  "so 
it  is."  His  thoughts  were  already  in  a  tangle  of 
schemes.  "Send  Mr.  Pellam  to  me,  please !  Simon 
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Simon's  has  got  to  tower  out  of  this  affair.  We've 
got  to  set  a  light  aglow  at  Newport  that  will  shine 
round  the  whole  world  of  fashion." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Simon  drew  near.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Miss  Long  was  still  within  hear- 
ing, Simon  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself. 

"After  Newport,"  he  continued  in  a  low  mono- 
tone, "the  press  will  name  this  corner  Bedloes  Is- 
land number  two." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,  John,"  said  Mrs. 
Simon  softly.  She  had  acquired  an  equal  Biblical 
faith  in  Simon  and  mustard  seeds. 

The  day  of  days  dawned  clear  and  bright.  It 
found  all  Newport  in  a  state  of  excitement.  For  a 
week  placards  had  been  up  stating  in  laconic 
terms  that  on  Thursday  the  twelfth  the  gates  of 
Tenacres'  Fallow,  Mrs.  Beaming's  villa,  would  be 
opened  thrice  to  the  public  in  general,  at  five  dol- 
lars a  time,  total  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Shop  Girls' 
Union  Fund. 

Nothing  in  this  terse  announcement  could  ac- 
count for  the  size  of  the  excitement  it  aroused, 
except  to  the  initiated,  which  in  Newport  includes 
the  colony,  the  ladies'  maids,  the  ladies'  maids' 
beaus,  the  ladies'  maids'  beaus'  friends  in  the 
kitchen  and,  through  these,  the  butchers,  grocers 
and  general  merchants  with  all  their  retinue  of 
families,  customers  and  customers'  families. 

"Sure,  anybody  with  five  plunks  and  a  clean 
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shirt  can  have  one  look  in.  Take  your  choice — a 
Jim's-canner  in  the  morning,  tea,  for  ladies  only 
in  the  afternoon,  or  the  ball  at  night.  But  Mrs. 
Beaming  isn't  the  kind  to  charge  five  dollars  for  a 
cake  without  frosting.  Take  it  from  me,  there's 
a  nigger  worth  your  money  in  each  woodpile !" 

Such  was  the  idea,  variously  expressed,  that 
imbued  every  stratum  of  the  Newport  incorpora- 
tion with  the  desire  to  loosen  up.  People  came 
early  and  kept  coming.  The  donkey  races  and 
et  ceteras  that  make  up  the  gymkana  were  just 
good  enough  to  keep  minds  off  the  large  marquee 
that  looked  quite  innocent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  connected  with  the  house  by  a  canvas-cov- 
ered way. 

In  the  meantime  three  bevies  of  girls,  in  car- 
load lots,  had  been  smuggled  into  the  main  prem- 
ises and  allotted  an  entire  wing  of  the  house,  with 
a  free  run  of  its  luxurious  baths,  dressing-rooms 
and  bedrooms  and  their  appurtenances.  While 
everything  possible  was  done  to  keep  the  contin- 
gents from  Lowman's,  Lickson's,  O'Leary's  and 
Simon  Simon's  apart,  there  were  bound  to  be 
points  of  contact,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  assem- 
bling room. 

Here  presided  Ma  Simon,  sitting  on  a  boudoir 
chair  that  was  a  size  too  small  for  her  and  beam- 
ing with  pride,  in  spite  of  a  mouth  full  of  pins, 
on  her  special  bevy  of  girls.  They  flocked  at  and 
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round  her,  just  like  so  many  fluffy  and  excited 
chicks  round  a  clucking  mother  hen.  From  her  as 
a  central  point  and  haven,  they  radiated,  rushing 
here  and  there  to  peck  at  something  they  needed  or 
might  need. 

When  the  Lickson  contingent  came  in  Swarty 
gave  way  to  a  sudden  desire  to  peck  at  something 
besides  hairpins  or  a  powder  puff. 

"Gee,  goils,"  she  cried,  her  brilliant  eyes  falling1 
on  a  highly  colored  maiden  who  had  just  discov- 
ered a  "ladder"  and  was  angrily  changing  her 
stockings,  "look  at  it.  Just  look  at  it,  and  in  the 
morning,  too !  There's  one  cert.  That  ain't  their 
bathing-costume  model — not  if  there's  going  to  be 
water !" 

"If  you're  so  sure  it  ain't  real,"  replied  the 
highly  colored  one  sweetly,  "come  lick  my  foot." 

There  was  a  general  giggle  from  all  but  the 
Simon  Simon  contingent,  who  fastened  their  eyes 
hopefully  on  their  fiery  little  champion.  Swarty 
turned  pale  with  surprise  and  rage,  but  she  was 
not  dismayed.  She  knew  from  long  experience 
that  she  need  only  open  her  mouth  and  let  it  talk. 

"One  more  woid,"  she  said  in  tense  tones,  "an* 
I  won't  come  an*  pull  your  hair  out.  Oh,  no !  I'll 
come  an'  yank  it  off." 

"Now,  Swarty,"  mumbled  Mrs.  Simon  placidly, 
through  the  pins  in  her  mouth,  "that's  enough. 
The  girls  will  think  you're  trying  to  be  rude." 
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Needless  to  say,  this  ingenuous  remark  took  the 
breath  out  of  all  further  repartee.  While  the  as- 
sembly was  still  staring:  in  wonder  at  Ma  Simon, 
blissfully  unconscious  of  the  hit  she  had  made,  the 
call  sounded  and  the  two  dozen  lovely  exponents 
of  outing:  costumes  trooped  out  to  the  front. 

In  the  meantime  all  interest  on  the  lawn  had 
been  suddenly  concentrated  on  four  butlers  who 
were  roping  off  a  square  before  the  marquee. 
Within  the  square  were  scattered  garden  seats, 
chairs  and  sporting  utensils.  The  head  butler  set 
up  a  placard  and  withdrew  with  his  assistants. 
The  placard  bore  a  single  word :  "Lowman." 

A  moment  later  the  flies  of  the  marquee  were 
drawn  and  six  ravishing  girls  came  out.  The  few 
men  present  fastened  their  eyes  on  the  lovely  faces, 
licked  their  lips  and  sighed.  All  the  women  saw 
nothing  but  animated  frocks  so  charming  that 
their  value  could  scarcely  be  measured  in  money. 

The  Lowman  girls,  eyes  sparkling,  cheeks 
flushed,  giggled,  chatted,  walked  round  a  bit  in 
the  show-it-all  manner  of  manikins  and,  at  a  whis- 
pered word  from  the  head  butler,  reluctantly  sat 
down  as  he  changed  the  placard  to  one  reading: 
"O'Leary."  Same  play.  More  loveliness,  more 
sighs,  more  devouring  by  female  eyes.  Came 
"Lickson"  on  the  board  and  on  the  turf,  and  then 
the  famous  alliteration  "Simon  Simon"  appeared. 

As  the  girls  of  Fifth  Avenue  at  Ith  Street,  the 
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Simon  Simon  girls,  the  pick  of  all  pickings,  the 
acme,  the  superlative  in  looks,  frocks  and  bearing 
of  all  Manhattan,  stepped  into  the  revealing  sun- 
light, a  young  man  rushed  up  to  Mrs.  Beaming 
and  feverishly  asked  if  there  were  any  more  com- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Beaming  looked  him  over  from  head  to 
foot.  Her  eye  was  hard,  for  it  had  not  failed  to 
remark  that  the  gilded  youth  of  Newport,  of  which 
this  young  man  was  the  sole  representative  pres- 
ent, had  done  an  exodus  to  the  city  on  sudden 
business  and  given  her  show  a  miss  in  balk. 

"No,"  she  replied  coldly.  "No  more,  Mr. — er — 
Oliver  Twist." 

Mr.  Oliver  Twist  did  not  stop  for  further  parley. 
He  rushed  to  his  thirty-two-cylinder  car,  and  five 
minutes  later  was  at  the  office  of  a  telegraph  com- 
pany wiring  to  an  individual  at  the  Harvard  Club 
as  follows: 

Come  back  you  are  lapping  skimmed  milk  the 
whole  cream  of  the  beauty  market  is  here  ball 
tonight  collect  friends  and  charter  special. 

By  the  time  he  returned  to  Tenacres'  Fallow  the 
Exit-only  sign  was  up  on  the  gates.  He  parked 
his  car  head-on  to  the  driveway  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  his  sister.  In  the  meantime  he  heard 
many  feminine  remarks  and  snatches  of  feline 
song. 
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"Well,  my  dear,  that  settles  Mrs.  Durning- 
Brown." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  she  was  beginning  to  think  she 
would  carry  off  the  palm  leaf,  with  that  silly 
young  count  she  has  staying  with  her." 

Next :  "All  I  can  say  is  that  Mrs.  Beaming  de- 
serves it.  What  an  idea,  my  dear.  Who  could 
have  suggested  it  to  her?" 

Next:  "You  know,  my  dear,  I  congratulated 
her  and  asked  what  was  coming  at  teatime  and  she 
said,  'It  costs  five  dollars  to  see !'  " 

"Really?  Quite  clever.  You  know,  they  say  old 
man  Beaming  paid  for  Tenacres'  Fallow  at  poker." 

When  Mr.  Twist's  sister  succeeded  in  breaking 
away  from  a  group  of  excited  friends  and  took  her 
place  beside  her  brother,  she  thought  she  was  go- 
ing to  sit  quietly  and  dream  over  what  her  eyes 
had  seen,  but  she  counted  without  her  host. 

"Say,  Betty,"  broke  out  Mr.  Twist  as  he  threw 
in  the  clutch,  "you  know  I've  always  loved  you. 
Put  on  your  thinker  and  tell  me  how  I'm  going  to 
get  in  on  this  tea  thing !" 

"Why,  Oliver!"  cried  Betty.  "Don't  be  absurd! 
It's  impossible !" 

"Never  heard  of  impossible,"  grunted  Mr. 
Twist.  "Look  here,  Betty,  just  to  let  you  see  how 
far  I'm  willing  to  go,  I'll — I'll  shave  off  my  mus- 
tache." 

"Would  you  really?"  said  Betty  wonderingly. 
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"But  it  can't  be,  old  boy.  Just  knowing  you  were 
there  would  make  me  blush — perhaps." 

"Sure,  it  would !"  cried  Mr.  Twist.  "That's  why 
I  want  to  go  so  bad.  We've  got  the  same  hunch." 

Betty  glanced  speculatively  at  her  brother's 
handsome  face,  but  she  did  not  quite  hesitate. 

"No,"  she  said  in  a  tone  that  Mr.  Twist  knew 
was  final.  "Not  if  I  know  it.  Not  with  Mrs. 
Beaming,  old  boy." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Twist  sullenly.  "I'll 
fix  you  and  Mrs.  Beaming,  too." 

"Go  as  far  as  you  like,"  replied  Betty  amiably, 
"but  all  on  your  little  own." 

Mr.  Twist  did  not  succeed  in  attending  the  tea, 
simply  because  he  did  not  try,  or  so  he  persuaded 
himself,  but  all  that  he  heard  about  it  made  him 
regret  that  he  had  not  made  the  necessary  effort. 
Betty  did  not  deign  to  describe  to  him  what  had 
happened.  He  got  his  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
marvels  in  undies,  nighties  and  petticoats  that 
had  been  shown  by  eavesdropping  on  a  voluble 
post-mortem,  undertaken  by  his  sister  and  three 
girl  friends  in  a  vine-covered  corner  of  the  ve- 
randa. 

In  the  meantime  what  of  the  troupe,  the  main 
actors  in  the  three-act  continuous  performance 
that  had  sprung  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  on  the 
morning  and  had  kept  it  climbing  ever  since?  By 
evening  they  were  tired.  The  pace  had  begun  tQ 
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tell,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  remember  that  you  are 
not  a  human  being  but  a  doll,  and  act  like  one,  for 
hours  at  a  stretch. 

Consider  whence  these  girls  had  come — from 
crowded  family  flats,  East  Side  tenements;  the 
purlieus  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  consider  their 
accustomed  air  and  then  imagine  them  transferred 
to  one  of  the  most  luxurious  establishments  in 
Newport,  hurled  bodily  into  the  very  eye  of  fash- 
ion, ordered  to  keep  their  nerve  and  the  fixed 
smile  of  the  human  clothes  rack — and  doing  it  by 
the  hour ! 

By  seven  o'clock  lips  that  had  been  cherry  red 
were  bloodless,  and  there  were  faint  blue  shadows 
under  feverishly  bright  eyes  and  thin  lines  like 
parentheses  round  tired  mouths.  But  not  one  of 
them  thought  of  food  or  rest.  How  could  anybody 
think  of  a  nap  or  sitting  down  to  pork  and  beans, 
with  the  harps  of  heaven  just  tuning  up  and  call- 
ing to  all  angels  to  array  themselves  in  evening 
clothes  and  glory? 

Ma  Simon  could  think  of  it.  She  could  not  only 
think  but  do.  No  resplendent  future  could  blind 
her  common  sense  to  the  present.  She  did  not 
see  individuals;  her  eyes  merely  took  in  all  the 
youthful  flesh  in  sight,  still  dainty  as  to  person  but 
awfully  tired.  Her  big  heart  opened  and  smoth- 
ered the  whole  excited  lot — Lowman,  O'Leary, 
Lickson  and  Simon  Simon — to  enforced  rest. 
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She  made  them  take  off  their  outsides,  laid  them 
out  by  threes  on  the  big  beds  and  sent  them  in 
squads  to  the  four  bathrooms  at  her  disposal,  for 
a  cold  shower.  Then,  with  a  wisdom  born  of  her 
own  remembered  youth,  she  fed  them  lightly  on 
chicken  salad  and  tea  and  thin  slices  of  buttered 
bread. 

By  nine  o'clock  youth  came  back  into  its  own, 
lip  pencils  and  rouge  pots  were  forgotten,  eyes 
sparkled  healthily  and  tongues  began  to  rattle. 
Ma  Simon  waved  on  the  dressing  brigade  and 
promptly  subsided  into  a  corner  and  her  placid 
self. 

Mrs*  Beaming's  ball  was  announced  to  begin  at 
half  after  nine.  Contrary  to  all  precedent  people 
came  in  shoals  at  the  exact  hour  mentioned.  Such 
a  spontaneous  compliment  had  not  been  paid  to  a 
Newport  hostess  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  for 
once  Mrs.  Beaming  looked  her  name.  She  knew 
herself  famous  and,  even  at  the  moment  of  reali- 
zation, her  cup  of  content  overflowed  with  the  ar- 
rival of  twenty-three  of  the  most  gilt-edged  young 
men  known  to  society,  headed  by  the  youth  she 
had  unkindly  dubbed  Oliver  Twist,  in  the  morning 
that  already  seemed  so  long  ago. 

The  band  began  to  play  and  the  guests  to  dance, 
but  it  was  a  weird  festivity,  tense  and  absent- 
minded  at  the  same  time.  Across  the  great  arch- 
way that  connected  ballroom  with  drawing-room 
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hung  a  vast,  mysterious  curtain.  Thoughts  could 
not  altogether  leave  it,  eyes  wandered  from  it  only 
to  return.  The  assembly  was  too  well-bred  to  kick 
at  the  long  suspense,  but  it  could  not  help  letting 
go  a  stupendous  collective  sigh  when  the  grand- 
father's clock  in  the  hall  intoned  the  hour  of 
eleven. 

How  did  the  crowd  know  that  things  were  go- 
ing to  begin  to  happen  at  eleven?  Telepathy — 
and  telepathy  was  right.  Even  as  people  stood  in 
their  tracks  and  gazed  toward  the  mysterious  cur- 
tain, the  veil  parted  and  disclosed  to  view  such  a 
sight  as  might  well  rob  the  most  blase  of  breath. 

Mrs.  Beaming's  drawing-room  had  been  stripped 
of  its  usual  furniture  and  rugs.  Its  waxed  floor 
shone  like  a  mirror  and  reflected,  as  in  dull  mahog- 
any, a  lovely  burden  of  intimate  womanhood  and 
boudoir  fixtures.  Dressing  tables,  cheval  glasses, 
spindle-legged  chairs  and  cretonned  couches  were 
everywhere,  and  before  them,  on  them,  stood,  sat 
and  reclined,  in  profile,  full-face  and  back  view, 
dressers,  dressing  and  dressed,  the  most  entranc- 
ing, palpitating  and  fragrant  collection  of  exquis- 
ite pulchritude  that  ever  dazzled  the  eye  of  man. 

Can  you  see  Marta,  framed  in  a  tumbled  shell 
of  azure-blue  peignoir,  Marta  the  beautiful,  full 
throated,  supple,  with  soft,  cow-like  eyes  and  the 
face  of  a  Madonna,  a  skin  the  color  of  milk  touched 
by  sunshine,  and  breathing  from  every  pore  an 
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aura  of  calm  perfection,  having  her  dusky  hair 
done  into  a  crown  upon  her  molded  head? 

Or  Pauline,  thin,  starry-eyed,  lips  half-parted 
and  tremulous,  excited  and  rapturously  dreaming 
herself  into  her  own  belief  and  the  general  con- 
viction that  she  was  indeed  a  young  girl,  budding 
before  a  thousand  eyes  into  the  throb  and  the  ex- 
ultant glory  of  her  first  party?  Or  Ana,  the  cor- 
set model,  the  dear  girl  all  pink  and  white,  shy  as  a 
flower  and  with  a  smile  that  was  like  dew  in  the 
morning?  Can  you  see  her  tremble  with  delicious 
fright  as,  fully  coiffed  and  lightly  powdered,  she 
rises,  lets  slip  her  satin  mantle  and  stands  re- 
vealed, a  veritable  vision  of  apple  blossoms  ?  Oh, 
youth !  Oh,  lovely  youth ! 

Multiply  these  superlative  reveries  of  a  bachelor 
by  eight,  add  charming  maids  and  coiffeuses  with 
swift,  sure  fingers,  note  the  hair  of  every  shade 
that  billows  to  the  brushes.  See  the  girls  rise,  one 
by  one,  each  an  Aphrodite  from  a  foamy  sea  of 
dishabille,  and  raise  bare  arms  to  take  the  final 
accolade  of  dress. 

What  is  this  ultimate  consecrating  touch?  A 
film  of  green,  a  mist  of  blue,  a  gossamer  web  as 
light  as  air — in  heavier  words,  the  evening  frock. 
Crushed  in  a  man's  hand,  it  can  be  palmed  with 
thumb  and  forefinger.  It  will  pass  double  through 
a  wedding  ring,  but — oh,  little  thing  of  great  pow- 
er— it  costs  as  much  as  a  trip  round  the  world, 
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and  though  transparent,  with  it  a  woman  is 
dressed,  without  it  she  isn't ! 

By  common  consent  the  throng  had  pressed  back 
to  the  walls  of  the  ballroom  and  left  the  vast  floor 
clear.  Never  was  audience  at  drama  more  held  by 
long  suspense  or  more  intent  on  not  missing  the 
least  bit  of  the  show.  Strange  to  say,  the  calmest 
person  present  was  Ma  Simon.  Beautifully 
gowned,  she  sat  at  the  side  of  the  archway  to  the 
drawing-room,  as  though  she  marked  a  dividing 
line,  and  beamed  impartially  now  on  her  dear  girls, 
now  on  the  assembly. 

A  moment  came  when  the  last  boudoir  rite  had 
been  administered.  The  girls  moved  out  slowly  in 
chatting  groups.  Oh,  dreams  of  fair  women !  See 
the  twinkle  of  their  satin-slippered  feet,  the  opal- 
escent gleam  of  their  silken  hosiery,  the  billowing 
multicolored  mists  of  frocks  divine,  the  creamy 
white  of  their  bare  arms  and  necks,  the  glow  in 
their  cheeks  and  the  sparkle  in  their  eyes ! 

The  groups  came  to  a  standstill,  scattered  in 
high  relief  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  dancing 
floor.  The  tension  broke.  Women  crowded  round 
Mrs.  Beaming,  to  do  abject  homage  and  swear 
fealty.  Never,  never,  since  Newport  was,  had  they 
seen  anything  like  it.  The  originality  of  the 
thought,  the  chic  and  the  good  form  of  its  execu- 
tion, the  success,  my  dear;  for,  after  all,  really 
nothing  does  succeed  like  success,  does  it  ? 
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While  their  backs  were  turned,  Mr.  Oliver 
Twist,  whose  real  name  was  Smythe-Allen  and 
half  a  million  a  year,  broke  away  from  his  phalanx 
of  gilded  youths  and  sauntered  over  to  the  band- 
master. There  was  a  look  of  do  or  die  on  his  face. 
He  glanced  vindictively  at  Betty's  back  and  at  the 
spot  where  Mrs.  Beaming  had  disappeared  in  a 
swirl  of  womankind. 

As  he  drew  alongside  the  bandmaster,  he  pro- 
duced a  hundred-dollar  bank-note  and  displayed  it. 
The  band  had  been  paid  in  advance  by  Mrs.  Beam- 
ing, consequently  the  parley  between  Mr.  Smythe- 
Allen  and  the  bandmaster  was  short.  The  bank- 
note changed  hands.  "A  fox-trot,"  murmured  Mr. 
Smythe-Allen,  "and  you  play  till  I  tell  you  to  quit." 

The  band  struck  up.  The  music  stole  out  softly 
across  the  air,  in  a  cadence  that  was  so  germane  to 
the  place,  the  hour  and  the  thought  that  nobody 
noticed  it  and,  just  as  softly,  Mr.  Smythe-Allen 
stole  out  across  the  floor.  He  made  straight  for 
little  Miss  Long. 

"You  don't  remember  me,"  said  the  smiling 
Smythe-Allen  glibly. 

The  startled  girl  peered  up  at  him,  swallowed 
a  lump  in  her  throat  and  stuttered : 

"N-no,  I  d-don't." 

"The  day  you  rolled  across  Fifth  Avenue,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Smythe-Allen.  "Reggie  Pellam  took  you 
home  in  my  taxi." 
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Miss  Long's  face  broke  into  a  radiant  smile. 
Indeed  she  did  remember  the  day  Pellam  had 
snatched  her  from  death  beneath  a  motor  truck 
and  substituted  matrimony : 

"Why,  of  course !"  she  said. 

"Let's  dance,"  said  Smythe-Allen  as  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  and  swept  her  into  the  rhythm  of 
the  music. 

There  must  be  something  infectious  about  the 
harmonious  recurrence  of  stress,  impulse,  beat, 
sound,  accent  or  motion  of  the  fox-trot;  for 
Smythe-Allen  had  not  paced  a  single  measure  be- 
fore he  was  joined  on  the  floor  by  every  youthful 
scion  of  wealth  in  the  house,  not  to  mention  several 
that  weren't  youthful  but  suddenly  felt  young.  It 
was  like  a  cane  rush. 

As  on  that  other  memorable  occasion  in  history 
when  ravished  Sabines  leaped  into  the  eternal  hall 
of  fame,  there  was  no  time  for  introductions.  Men 
saw  girls,  wonderful  girls,  coveted  and  seized  the 
goods;  and  never  did  precious  burdens  yield  so 
softly.  The  plundered,  trained  to  dance  from  in- 
fancy to  hurdy-gurdies  and  in  the  terpsichorean 
halls  of  the  East  Side,  moved  off  on  twinking  feet 
as  lightly  and  smoothly  as  thistledown  and  honey. 

But  what  is  that  discordant  note  ?  A  cry,  a  gasp, 
two  hundred  pairs  of  angry  eyes,  a  group  that 
shudders  and  breaks  apart  to  let  Mrs.  Beaming 
see,  hear  and  feel  the  crash  of  her  tumbling  house 
of  cards. 
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She  does  see.  At  first  the  sight  horrifies  her 
and  then  it  threatens  to  entrance.  She  takes  a 
grip  on  herself  and  marches  across  to  where  Ma 
Simon  sits,  still  beaming,  only  more  so,  that 
dreamy  look  of  remembered  youth  swimming  in 
her  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Simon !"  cried  Mrs.  Beaming  in  tones  cal- 
culated to  arouse  one  who  slumbers  in  the  midst  of 
flames. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Simon  absently. 
"Isn't  it  lovely!  Look  at  that  girl  there,  the  one 
that's  just  going  by.  Look  at  her  face.  Her  name 
is  Ana,  but  I  call  her  Apple  Blossoms." 

Mrs.  Beaming,  struck  speechless,  stared  at  the 
girl,  at  Mrs.  Simon  and  back  at  the  girls  in  gen- 
eral. 

"And  that  one,"  continued  Mrs.  Simon,  "the  tall, 
dark  girl.  Ever  since  I've  known  her  she's  been 
smoldering  inside  and  now  it's  broken  out.  She's 
like  a  beautiful  flame  of  fire."  She  waved  her 
plump  hand  at  the  dancers.  "This  doesn't  mean 
anything  to  you,"  she  remarked  placidly,  "but  to 

these  dear  girls  They'll  never  forget  it, 

never !" 

For  one  second  Mrs.  Beaming's  beady  eyes  grew 
actually  big  and  round ;  then  she  collapsed  into  a 
chair  and  laughed  silently  but  hard  enough  and 
long  enough  to  make  her  ribs  ache. 

At  that  tragic  denouement  the  horrified  guests, 
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who  had  been  watching  her  progress,  began  to 
take  French  leave  in  bunches.  They  stood  not  on 
the  order  of  their  going  but  went,  all  but  a  few 
good  sports,  and  in  five  minutes  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  the  young  and  the  near  young  to  whom 
the  dance  was  the  thing  and  let  the  devil  pay  the 
piper. 

When  Mrs.  Beaming  recovered  from  her  first 
good  laugh  in  three  years,  she  said  to  Ma  Simon : 

"Call  that  little  apple  blossom  thing!  I  want 
to  talk  to  her." 

Ana  came.  There  was  no  fright  in  her  shy 
eyes,  for  her  enraptured  gaze  was  busy  elsewhere, 
fixed  on  something  or  somewhere  far  off,  as  though 
she  trod  the  causeway  of  a  girl's  heaven  and  knew 
she  had  the  right  of  way. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Beaming,  "sit  down.  Are 
you  as  happy  as  you  seem  ?" 

The  girl  clutched  both  hands  to  her  palpitating 
breast. 

"Oh !"  she  gasped  faintly  and  gave  Mrs.  Beam- 
ing such  a  look  as  left  words  miles  behind. 

"Tell  me !"  said  Mrs.  Beaming,  her  shrewd  eyes 
grown  grave  and  eager.  "How  do  you  feel  ?  How 
does  it  feel  to  be  here  ?" 

The  girl  smiled  and  suddenly  came  back  from 
far  away. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  ?"  she  said  softly. 

Mrs.  Beaming  nodded. 
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"Not  how  I  feel  now,"  said  the  girl.  "You  know 
that.  You  c'n  see  it.  But  how  I  felt  up-stairs  when 
Ma  Simon  made  us  lay  on  the  beds.  I  felt  like 
once  when  I  was  little,  and  they  took  me  to  a  farm 
and  I'd  never  seen  little  pigs  'nd  little  chickens  'nd 
cows  'nd  calves  nor  fields  'nd  barns,  and  they  put 
me  straight  to  bed  and  said  I  needed  a  nap,  and  I 
cried  'nd  cried."  The  girl  smiled  shyly  through 
recollected  tears.  She  nodded  her  head. 

"That's  how  I  felt." 

To  Mrs.  Beaming  she  suddenly  became  amaz- 
ingly human,  not  a  manikin  at  all,  a  girl,  with  feel- 
ings and  longings  and  a  beating  heart ! 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Beaming,  laying  a  hand 
on  her  arm,  "you  shall  see  every  least  thing  about 
the  place — all  you  girls.  What  you  can't  see  to- 
night you'll  see  in  the  morning!  Now  go  and 
dance !" 

The  women  say  that  Mrs.  Beaming  put  on  the 
crown  of  a  season  in  the  morning  and  chucked  it 
away  at  night ;  but,  to  the  young  men  of  Newport 
and  to  the  elite  of  the  working  girls  of  Manhattan, 
she  wears  an  eternal  diadem. 

Incidentally,  when  Mr.  Simon  heard  of  the  oc- 
currence, his  chest  swelled  for  the  first  time  be- 
yond the  bounds  prescribed  by  modesty.  Simon 
Simon's  had  indeed  become  an  institution.  Had 
not  its  cohorts  gone  out  on  their  own  and  accom- 
plished by  spontaneous  combustion  the  fall  of  the 
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walls  of  Newport,  that  stronghold  of  the  Ultra? 
Mrs.  Beaming  might  pass  into  the  social  dark  but 
he,  Simon  Simon,  would  remain,  the  uncrowned 
king  of  appealing  clothes  which  would  not  be 
denied ! 


THE  DOOR  TO  FREEDOM 

I 

.  HAROLD  TRING  BLURT  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  the  big  freighter  Walkover  as 
she  nosed  her  way  up  the  Narrows,  and  watched 
intently  to  see  Liberty  loom  out  of  the  pale  mists 
of  morning  with  the  symbolic  grandeur  which 
lends  to  the  home-coming  of  an  American  a  syn- 
thesized significance  far  beyond  the  broad,  ghostly 
welcome  of  the  cliffs  of  Dover  to  an  Englishman 
or  the  masking  frown  of  Finisterre  to  a  French- 
man. One  in  the  know  would  have  said  that  Mr. 
Blurt  was  among  the  luckiest  and  freest  of  human 
mortals,  yet  on  this  wraithed  morning  while  his 
eyes  sought  Liberty  his  insides  swelled  with  an  ac- 
companying yearning  for  freedom. 

He  was  just  thirty-seven  years  old  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  stocks  and 
bonds  dotted  all  over  the  world  on  spots  that  were 
beginning  to  shine  as  the  unrivaled  high  lights  of 
income  begetters.  No  one  had  handed  Mr.  Blurt 
this  fortune  on  a  platter;  he  had  gone  after  it 
barehanded  and  piled  up  the  mountain,  not  penny 
by  penny,  but  in  modest  blocks  of  a  thousand  here, 
five  thousand  there,  and  an  occasional  killing  of  six 
digits,  once  he  had  really  struck  into  his  stride. 

At  twenty-seven  Mr.  Blurt,  not  having  five  dol- 
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lars  to  his  name,  had  been  obliged  to  sign  it  on  a 
chit  in  exchange  for  first  right  to  a  brand-new 
pick-and-shovel  equipment  out  of  a  heap  of  com- 
pany-owned utensils ;  ten  years  later  he  was  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  that  nebulous  but  very  real 
fraternity  familiarized  by  the  metropolitan  press 
under  the  euphemistic  appellation  of  the  Million- 
aires' Club.  How  had  he  done  it  ?  Easily. 

Yes,  these  things  can  be;  they  happen  every 
day.  Mr.  Blurt  had  wandered  away  from  home  at 
the  untender  age  of  ten,  filled  with  a  desire  "for 
to  admire  and  for  to  see" ;  his  naturally  tough  lit- 
tle body  had  never  failed  to  find  enough  tough  food 
to  keep  it  going  without  brains  until  the  day  when 
his  mind  was  born,  at  the  exact  moment  which 
brought  him  the  surprising  realization  that  ignor- 
ance has  a  low  market  value.  From  that  time  pn 
he  took  no  holiday  from  his  coarser  labors  that 
was  not  devoted  to  a  flyer  in  education. 

It  thus  happened  that  in  addition  to  being  expert 
at  wielding  pick  and  shovel  at  twenty-seven  he 
was  also  possessed  of  the  invaluable  faculty  of 
adding  two  and  two  and  getting  the  correct 
answer. 

"Say,  Mr.  Mike,"  he  had  remarked  on  a  far-away 
day  to  his  burly,  florid,  apparently  unthinking 
overlord,  "what  do  they  pay  you  a  mile  on  this 
job?" 

The  contractor  transferred  a  disfiguring  bulge 
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in  the  interior  of  his  mouth  ruminatingly  from 
cheek  to  cheek.  Like  all  successful  men  he  had  a 
secret  motto  upon  which  was  built  the  whole 
sturdy  fabric  of  life ;  his,  could  he  have  put  it  into 
words,  would  have  read  as  follows:  "Shift  your 
cud  thrice  before  you  speak."  During  the  opera- 
tion his  small  eyes  passed  over  and  through  Mr. 
Blurt  like  busy  gimlets.  He  found  the  lad  good 
to  look  upon,  five-feet-ten  of  irreducible  brawn,  a 
shock  of  reddish-brown  hair,  sensitive  lips  per- 
petually flirting  with  a  smile,  a  broad  brow 
and  widely  spaced  gray  eyes  that  would  never 
deliberately  look  for  trouble,  but  carried  a  promise 
of  glad  welcome  should  it  appear  as  an  uninvited 
guest.  The  contractor  drenched  a  dreaming 
distant  sunflower  with  an  unexpected  bolt  of 
brown  tobacco  juice  and  spoke  a  laconic  figure, 
unadorned  by  comment.  "Thanks,"  grunted  Mr. 
Blurt,  and  returned  to  sawing  his  way  through  a 
gravel  bed  with  the  ardor  of  one  who  knows  that 
gifts  and  gratitude,  even  when  monosyllabic,  are 
sometimes  beyond  vocal  measure.  He  had  broken 
all  the  rules  of  the  game  in  asking  Mike  that 
fundamental  question.  He  knew  it,  Mike  knew  it 
and  knew  that  Blurt  knew  it,  and  yet  had  an- 
swered. The  world  was  suddenly  brightened  to 
the  eager  eyes  of  comparative  youth  by  that  single 
act  of  pondered  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
taciturn  boss. 
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A  week  later  Blurt  took  a  day  off  and  was  gone 
for  three.  Upon  his  return  he  blew  five  hard- 
earned  shillings  on  a  lantern  and  spent  a  night 
with  a  pad  of  stolen  paper  and  the  stub  of  a  pencil ; 
then,  in  the  morning,  he  went  formally  to  Mike's 
weather-bitten  little  tent,  standing  aloof  but  not 
quite  separate  from  the  general  encampment,  and 
found  the  contractor  sitting  before  it,  already 
sweating  though  only  in  undershirt  and  pa  jama 
trousers  stuffed  into  soft  mosquito  boots. 

"Mike,"  asked  Blurt  without  prefix  or  preamble, 
"you  got  a  time  limit  on  this  job  ?" 

After  due  consideration  the  contractor  nodded 
his  head  slowly  in  assent,  his  gimlet  eyes  never 
leaving  the  young  man's  abnormally  flushed  face, 
in  which  they  seemed  to  be  taking  soundings  for 
traces  of  madness,  but  with  a  faint  hope  of  strik- 
ing true  gold. 

"Mike,"  continued  Blurt,  his  lips  trembling  with 
eagerness  so  that  he  spoke  a  little  hoarsely,  "let 
me  do  the  'Mlidini  spur.  I'll — I'll  pay  you  a 
thousand  pounds  flat  out  of  the  settlement." 

"An'  how  much  are  you  thinkin'  ye'd  have  left 
for  yerself ,  me  lad  ?"  asked  Mike  without  his  usual 
hesitation. 

"Two  hundred,"  replied  Blurt  promptly. 

The  contractor's  eyes  narrowed  to  mere  pin 
points  of  light  and  then  slowly  opened  to  a  vacant 
and  disillusioned  stare. 
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"It  couldn't  be  done,"  he  said  listlessly.  "Ye'd 
have  your  ballast  running  counter  to  supplies 
comin'  up  to  railhead  from  the  coast.  Ye'd  be 
only  hinderin'."  He  held  up  a  ham  of  a  hand  to 
stave  off  Blurt's  attempt  at  interruption  and  said 
in  a  more  kindly  tone,  "Besides,  ye've  missed  out 
on  the  figgers,  lad.  There  wouldn't  be  no  thou- 
sand ;  nor  no  two  hundred." 

He  dropped  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  dismissal. 

"You  old  stiff,"  cried  Mr.  Blurt,  "you  give  me  a 
chance  to  talk — give  me  a  chance  to  show  you !" 

"I'm  waitin',"  said  Mike  in  a  cold,  thin  voice,  his 
fists  doubling  up  out  of  force  of  habit. 

"If  I  can  show  you,  it's  a  deal,  ain't  it?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Blurt,  unabashed. 

"If  you  c'n  show  me,"  agreed  Mike  in  an 
ominously  quiet  tone,  which  seemed  to  carry  an 
undercurrent  of  inference  to  the  effect  that  if  Mr. 
Blurt  failed  the  owner  of  the  voice  would  be  dis- 
posed to  give  an  exhibition  of  a  totally  different 
nature.  "You  think  you  know  it  all,  don't  ye  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Blurt  shortly;  "not  all,  but  just 
one  little  thing.  I  guess  that's  what  counts  in  this 
business — knowing  one  little  thing."  He  stepped 
to  a  near-by  table,  on  which  were  piled  various 
blue  prints,  quickly  sorted  out  the  survey  for  the 
'Mlidini  spur  and  studied  it  eagerly.  His  face 
broke  into  a  satisfied  smile.  "Mike,"  he  said,  "stop 
wondering  if  you  can  lick  me  and  come  here." 
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"Wonderin' !"  growled  Mike.  "Wonderin' !  Kid ! 
Sucklin'!" 

Mr.  Blurt  paid  no  heed.  He  took  from  his 
trousers  pocket  the  stub  of  a  pencil  and  very  care- 
fully mapped  an  irregular  oval  patch  on  the  blue 
print.  Mike's  curiosity  was  immediately  roused ; 
he  rose  and  moved  to  a  position  of  easy 
observation. 

"An'  what  do  ye  call  that?"  he  asked. 

"That's  the  one  little  thing,"  replied  Blurt. 
"Only  two  hundred  paces  off  the  line,  and  they 
missed  it." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Mike  impatiently.  "We'll 
say  they  missed  it.  Now,  in  the  name  of  me, 
what  is  it?  A  lake  of  floatin'  gold?" 

"Not  quite,"  said  Mr.  Blurt.  "It's  just  an 
outcrop  of  gravel." 

The  contractor's  eyes  narrowed,  he  transferred 
his  cud  thrice  and  then  murmured  the  single  word, 
"Ballast."  After  a  longer  and  still  more  deliberate 
pause  than  usual  he  turned  and  held  out  his  horny 
hand  to  seal  the  deal  for  the  laying  of  the  'Mlidini 
spur  roadbed. 

"Luck  to  ye,  lad,"  he  said  with  a  gleam  of  near- 
affection  in  his  glance.  "I'll  give  ye  the  order  to 
draw  out  supplies  at  the  junction.  It's  a  fairer 
chance  nor  I  had  at  half  again  your  age." 

Thus  did  Mr.  Blurt  start  on  his  ten-year  career 
as  contractor.  The  intelligent  will  have  perceived 
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that  its  initiation  was  simultaneous  with  the  birth 
of  a  life  motto.  "Just  one  little  thing"  became  the 
backbone  of  Mr.  Blurt's  philosophy  of  success. 
Trifling  incidents  of  his  long  years  of  vagabond- 
age, held  against  days  of  ready  reckoning  in  a 
retentive  memory,  became  the  solid  capital  upon 
which,  by  closer  figuring  than  could  give  a  margin 
of  profit  to  those  who  knew  less  of  Chinese 
grave-yards,  Indian  castes  and  South  American 
deserts,  he  built  up  his  bank  account  of  pure 
velvet. 

And  now  he  was  through ;  but  standing  mentally 
on  the  summit  of  his  pile  and  meeting  the  high 
gaze  of  Liberty  fairly  and  squarely,  he  was  yet 
conscious  of  a  sense  of  depression,  imprisonment, 
impotence,  as  though  he  were  an  eagle  with  full- 
grown  claws  and  a  beak  but  no  wings.  During  all 
his  young  life  of  labor  and  self -teaching  he  had 
looked  forward  to  this  moment  as  to  a  goal ;  never 
once  had  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  reaching  it  he 
would  not  find  the  pearly  gates  to  freedom 
revealed,  a  vast  and  visible  portal. 

Peering  through  the  pale  mists  of  an  early 
morning  in  New  York  Harbor  he  strove  to  pierce 
the  future,  and  found  only  a  serrated  but  unbroken 
wall  of  negation.  The  years  of  wandering  had 
left  him  no  home,  no  friends,  not  even  an  aban- 
doned wall  of  ancient  habits  upon  which  to  fasten 
the  itching  tendrils  of  his  new  life.  He  wanted 
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something  badly,  but  just  what,  where  and  how, 
he  could  not  say ;  he  only  knew  that  the  failure  of 
the  golden  gate  of  his  dreams  to  burst  upon  his 
vision  was  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
base  betrayal.  Could  he  himself  be  to  blame? 
Heretofore  when  such  questionings  had  assailed 
him  he  had  fallen  back  on  his  ever-potent  motto. 
He  did  so  now.  Was  it  possible  that  a  mere  wicket 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  road  to  freedom,  and 
that  the  name  on  the  door  was  "Just  one  little 
thing"? 

He  reached  for  this  slim  chance  as  a  drowning 
man  for  a  straw,  held  by  desperation  in  the  loom- 
ing shadow  of  a  force  that  he  had  long  jeered  at 
as  the  empty  bugaboo  of  the  self-made.  How 
often  had  he  seen  friends  and  rivals  go  up  against 
its  soft  nothingness  and  yet  fall  back  bruised  and 
broken?  Feeling  its  actuality  for  the  first  time, 
he  put  the  thing  to  himself  in  plain  terms.  It  was 
one-line  men  like  himself  who  took  the  straightest 
road  to  success,  and  when  they  reached  it  hung 
poised,  even  as  he  was  now  doing,  staring  wistfully 
for  some,  for  any  unknown  road  and  finding  only 
the  solid  wall  of  their  past,  moved  by  the  witch 
wand  of  Tantalus  from  behind  them  to  three  paces 
front,  center  stage. 

"A  man's  past,"  confessed  Blurt  to  himself  at 
the  end  of  this  meditation,  "is  no  dream  bog ;  it's 
a  real  barrier.  All  these  chaps  that  I've  laughed 
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at  for  going  back  to  the  same  old  round  when 
they've  made  their  pile  and  tried  to  break  away 
haven't  turned  back  in  their  hearts  at  all.  It- 
seems  that  a  man  can  step  forward  and  still  bump 
his  nose  on  his  past.  However,"  he  added,  his 
square  jaw  setting,  "there  always  has  been  and 
there  must  be  'Just  one  little  thing !'  " 

A  tug  steamed  busily  out  to  meet  the  Walkover* 
hailed  her  bridge  and  told  her  to  anchor  and  wait 
for  a  berth ;  the  captain  cursed,  drew  his  ship  out 
of  the  channel  into  the  thin  lee  of  Bedloe's  Island, 
let  go  the  hook  and  dismissed  the  third  mate,  who 
had  been  sharing  the  watch.  He  himself  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  full  length  of  the  bridge  deck, 
his  head  bowed  in  the  deliberate  absorption  which 
was  his  antidote  for  impatience. 

Mr.  Blurt  turned  his  back  on  the  New  York 
sky-line  and  stared  at  the  captain  for  a  change. 
The  skipper  was  Scotch,  of  the  only  race  that 
produces  men  whose  bodies  and  minds  can  be 
massive  and  lean  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He 
stood  six  feet  one,  had  a  large  bony  head,  a  gritty 
pepper-and-mustard  beard  and  walked  like  a  flail 
in  full  swing. 

Mr.  Blurt's  lips  twisted  to  a  mischievous  smile. 
"Say,  Cap!"  he  hailed. 

The  captain  stopped  suddenly,  planted  his  feet 
wide  and  fixed  his  unsmiling  eyes  on  Mr.  Blurt's 
face.  "Wull?" 
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"I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question,"  said  Mr. 
Blurt  calmly.  "Did  you  ever  find  the  door  to 
freedom  ?" 

Instantly  a  flash  of  mysticism  gleamed  in  the 
Scotchman's  cavernous  eyes.  "No,"  he  answered 
without  hesitation,  "but  I  know  where  it  is." 

"What !"  gasped  Mr.  Blurt.  He  had  expected  a 
vacant  stare,  a  grunt  of  disgust,  a  pitying  ejacu- 
lation or  a  full-throated  oath — anything  but  this 
prompt  acceptance  of  battle  on  the  plane  of  his 
own  deeply  hidden  thoughts. 

"It's  easy,  that  one,"  continued  the  captain  with 
a  half  jeer  for  Mr.  Blurt's  mental  discomfiture. 
"  'Woman'  is  the  name  on  the  door,  but  few  there 
be  that  read  it."  He  turned  unceremoniously  to 
continue  his  striding. 

Mr.  Blurt  stared  at  him  with  fallen  jaw  while 
his  mind  automatically  repeated  over  and  over 
again  the  cryptic  words.  Every  man  of  Mr. 
Blurt's  virility,  debonair  appearance  and  wide 
wanderings  has  a  private  vista  of  women,  standing 
and  fallen,  bordering  life's  back  trail  like  the 
poplars  along  a  French  highway  after  a  hurricane. 
Mr.  Blurt  now  examined  his  individual  gallery  of 
the  fair  with  shrewdly  narrowed  eyes.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  captain  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  walk  the  tight  rope  between  con- 
finement and  the  verge  of  insanity.  He  felt  an 
impulse  to  put  out  his  foot  and  trip  the  skipper's 
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nervously  pendulating  legs,  but  having  recently 
seen  a  burly  stevedore  knocked  from  the  deck  into 
an  open  hold  and  a  drop  of  forty  feet  without 
inducing  even  a  pause  of  curiosity  as  to  his  ulti- 
mate fate,  he  decided  that  verbal  combat  must 
suffice. 

"Cap,"  he  shouted  into  a  passing  ear,  "you're 
wrong.  Somebody  has  dropped  a  magnet  into 
your  mental  compass." 

The  skipper  wheeled,  came  back  and  stood  over 
him,  lowering  like  a  crag,  for  a  moment  silent,  as 
though  in  two  minds  as  to  whether  he  should  fall 
on  the  worm  who  had  the  temerity  to  tell  a  Scotch- 
man he  was  wrong  and  crush  him  by  material 
weight  or  speak  mighty  words  and  sweep  him 
down  and  out  on  a  flood  of  argument.  Natural 
appetite  carried  the  day  for  the  latter  course. 

"Mr.  Blur-r-t,"  he  exploded,  rolling  the  name 
down  a  cascade  of  rumbling  r's,  "you  and  me, 
we've  traipsed  round  the  wur-r-rld  and  back  again. 
We've  barged  into  weemin — travelin'  weemin, 
loose  weemin,  unanchored  weemin.  We've  seen 
them  kiltin'  their  nighties  at  all  the  hot  cross- 
roads where  there's  no  abidin'  habitation,  a  smile 
in  their  eyes  and  a  word  on  the  lip. 

"Eh,  mon,  ye  blush  for  them,  but  what  of 
yourseP  ?  Shame  to  your  blindness !  Shame  to 
the  eye  that  lookin*  only  in  shallow  vessels  thinks 
to  see  the  mirror  of  God's  deep  sea!  Mr.  Blurt, 
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the  speerit  of  man  is  like  the  mountain  dew  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Blended  with  an  overdose 
of  water,  tainted  with  brine  or  drownded  in  the 
gaseous  inundations  that  tickle  with  their  flat 
bubblin's  the  palate  of  an  effeeminate  generation, 
it's  no  Scotch  whusky,  the  milk  of  grown  men,  but 
hogwash  and  a  treeklin'  vanity." 

Mr.  Blurt's  jaw  hung  open,  his  eyes  were  wide, 
and  his  pulse  throbbed  as  though  he  were  watch- 
ing big  game  from  ambush.  He  did  not  speak,  he 
scarcely  breathed  lest  he  disturb  the  gushing, 
miraculous  flow  unparalleled  in  history  since 
dumfounded  Moses  touched  a  rock  with  his  staff 
to  water  a  multitude,  and  found  that  it  worked. 

"But,"  continued  the  captain,  now  thoroughly 
roused,  "the  speerits  of  man  and  of  alcohol  in  its 
only  noble  form,  when  undefiled  by  the  dilutions 
of  a  vapid  age,  make  oop  a  team  that  pulls  ever 
together — strength  and  the  emblem  of  strength. 
'Tis  a  wide  field,  mon,  for  exposeetion  if  not  for 
controversy  that  would  show  ye  the  conjunction  o' 
their  beauties  of  virility,  of  youth  in  age,  of 
mellowin'  by  endurance,  of  increasin'  potency  in 
the  face  of  time,  and  of  kindly  and  abidin'  power 
against  the  last  cold  of  years ;  and  it's  no  my  inten- 
tion to  lead  ye  so  far.  I  would  only  tell  ye  the  one 
thing:  Mountain  dew  comes  to  the  wideness  of 
freedom  through  a  long  prison  in  oak,  the  speerit 
of  man  through  the  heart  of  a  true  woman." 
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He  broke  away  abruptly,  and  legs  striding,  head 
hung  low,  returned  to  his  habitual  absorption.  Mr. 
Blurt  faced  once  more  the  sky-line  of  Manhattan, 
but  his  eyes  no  longer  sought  a  break  in  its  ser- 
rated barrier;  they  were  turned  inward  and  back 
along  the  accidented  course  of  his  own  life.  Could 
it  be  true  that  knowing  many  women  he  had 
known  none?  Was  the  one  woman  the  name  on 
'the  little  door  to  freedom  ?  He  passed  in  review 
a  long  sequence  of  amatory  adventures.  The 
'captain  was  no  fool.  "Traveling  women,  loose 
women,  unanchored  women."  He  had  struck  the 
nail  of  Blurt's  intimate  experience  a  blow  on  the 
head  that  had  driven  it  deep  into  a  quickened 
consciousness  which  now  sought  in  vain  through 
all  the  years  of  maturity  for  one  single  example  of 
woman,  constant,  tender,  faithful,  crowned  with 
the  double  glory  of  love  shared  to  eternity  with  a 
single  mate.  He  had  vague  recollections  of  having 
read  of  such  beings,  women  with  the  light  of 
wind-tossed  lilacs  in  their  steadfast  eyes,  with 
untainted  cheeks  aflame  to  the  free  air  of  heaven 
alone,  with  lips  molded  to  noble  murmurings  and 
brows  placid  before  established  ways,  with  the  lilt 
of  clean  blood  in  all  their  swift  goings  and  comings, 
and  possessed  of  the  enduring  glow  of  the  deep  and 
hidden  heart. 

He  drew  a  full  breath  and  at  its  escape  it  proved 
a  rending  sigh.  Not  with  such  had  been  his  many 
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contacts,  but  with  the  unanchored  women  who  go 
their  unaccompanied  ways  in  ships,  women  to 
whom  honor  is  so  heavy  a  bit  of  furniture  that  it's 
easier  left  behind. 

Blurt  dragged  his  mind  from  distant  hours 
among  some  of  which  it  would  fain  have  lingered, 
as  though  he,  too,  were  at  least  touched  by  the 
curse  upon  those  who  go  down  the  road  of  many 
tastings,  their  eyes  fixed  on  high  visionings,  their 
feet  deep  and  deeper  in  the  slough !  Of  what  avail 
was  reminiscence?  What  need  had  he  for  pale 
hands  that  drew  him  back  when  he  had  the 
skipper's  gnarled  finger  to  point  him  forward  ?  If 
the  little  thing  he  needed  was  a  mere  woman,  he 
would  find  her. 

In  midafternoon  he  landed,  dumped  his  baggage 
at  a  vast  hotel,  passed  its  peacock  alleys  in  quick 
review,  and  hastened  out  into  the  open  and  cleaner 
air.  He  followed  the  throng  along  Forty-second 
Street  and  turned  up  the  Avenue.  Never  before 
had  he  felt  so  vibrant  with  stored  energies,  so  clear 
of  eye  and  purpose,  so  humble  before  the  fairest 
handiworks  of  God  as  exemplified  by  certain  of  his 
countrywomen,  so  wide-eyed  and  indignant  before 
certain  others,  who  with  powder  and  paint  had 
tried  to  go  the  Almighty  one  better. 

He  stared ;  not  rudely,  for  variety  assailed  him 
from  every  angle  of  vision.  No  sooner  had  his 
gaze  gripped  a  passing  face  than  another  slipped 
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into  demanding  view,  seizing  his  attention  for  an 
equally  brief  tenure.  Here  and  there  grave  eyes 
or  a  serene  brow  or  a  tender  mouth  quirked  en- 
trancingly,  as  though  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  it 
could  dream  apart,  held  forth  a  promise  of  the 
secret  door,  seen  only  to  be  snatched  away. 

He  felt  the  deceptive  nearness  to  the  passing 
throng  which  fools  every  newcomer  until  the  sud- 
den evaporation  of  illusion  plunges  him  into  a 
loneliness  poignant  beyond  the  solitudes  of  the 
wilderness;  only  with  Blurt  the  seeming  com- 
munion with  the  hearts  about  him  lasted  longer, 
because  some  men  and  many  women  let  their  eyes 
dwell  frankly  upon  him,  held  not  by  any  outland- 
ishness  in  his  costume,  but  by  the  clean  aura  which 
clings  for  a  time  to  him  who  is  given  up  by  the 
sea  fresh  from  distant  scenes,  far  places  and  the 
eternally  broad  horizon  of  one  to  whom  the  world 
is  as  a  marble  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Such  being  the  case,  disillusionment  and  the 
realization  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  strangest 
of  all  lands,  totally  alone  even  though  amid  his 
own,  came  to  Mr.  Blurt  with  an  added  shock ;  day 
turned  to  night,  the  solid  land  of  his  forefathers  to 
a  billowing  ocean  in  restless  movement.  To  escape 
its  tossing,  incessantly  slipping  waves  he  climbed 
the  steps  of  a  church  and  turned  on  the  slight 
eminence  to  regain  a  lost  perspective.  Here  they 
were,  women  of  all  types — orchids  hothoused  in 
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limousines,  many  maids  out  with  dogs  and  a  few 
with  children,  shoppers  intent  and  shoppers  idle, 
striking  garment  workers  whose  jaws  worked  on, 
hurrying  midinettes  and  loitering  manikins,  ladies 
fat  and  ladies  thin ;  but  once  in  a  while,  following 
her  starry  eyes  like  a  pliant  arrow,  with  easy  poise, 
light  step  and  individual  surge,  a  goddess  passed. 
So  breathlessly  near  to  the  cave  man  in  him;  so 
immeasurably  bechasmed  from  his  immediate 
purpose  by  eons  of  convention  and  the  cop  on  the 
corner ! 

"Dod  blast  it  all !"  groaned  Mr.  Blurt  to  himself. 
"Rivers  of  soul  floating  by,  and  here  I  am  dying  of 
thirst !"  He  realized  with  sudden  depression  that 
every  man  is  damned  to  the  limited  circle  of  his 
individual  acquaintance  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage, 
doomed  to  look  through  bars  at  the  tantalizing 
mirage  of  a  wider,  freer  world.  Only  another 
illusion,  for  all  these  human  beings,  even  the  god- 
dess, must  know  the  same  imprisonment. 

That  was  what  made  it  so  annoying ;  they  were 
just  as  thirsty  as  he  was,  and  yet,  though  they 
might  sense  the  clear,  cool  spring  of  emotions  still 
untainted  within  him  and  ready  to  burst  forth  at 
the  faintest  touch,  they  dared  not  drink. 

It  was  indeed  a  black  world,  but  across  its  gloom 
now  struck  a  diverting  ray.  Mr.  Blurt  perceived 
approaching  an  extraordinary  apparition,  a  figure 
six  feet  four  in  its  shabby  footwear,  cloaked  in  the 
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rusty  clouds  of  a  vast  Inverness  cape  and  hatted 
with,  floppy  black  felt.  It  was  not  these  casual 
adjuncts,  however,  that  caught  the  observer's  eye 
and  breath,  but  such  a  fluffy  silken  mane  of  hair 
and  beard  as  gave  the  impression  of  Asiatic  and 
European  Russia  peacefully  out  for  a  walk 
together  through  a  startled  world.  At  first  sight 
one  would  have  said  that  the  sensation  produced 
was  beyond  heightening  by  any  incident  of  fea- 
ture; consequently  Mr.  Blurt's  delight  may  be 
imagined  but  not  measured  at  perceiving  behind 
the  outrageous  ambush  a  finely  chiseled,  half- 
frightened  face,  peeping  out  as  incongruously  as 
might  some  shy  thing  of  the  forest  suddenly 
confronted  with  a  burst  of  Broadway  lights. 

"Gee !"  murmured  Mr.  Blurt  with  a  calculating 
side  glance  at  the  cop  on  the  corner,  "you  could 
wring  its  neck  and  it  would  never  squeak !"  He 
advanced  on  the  Gila  monster. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  asked,  "are  you  an  artist?" 

A  spasm  of  terror  shot  through  the  man's  pale 
eyes,  his  small  mouth  opened  nervously  and  he 
answered,  "No,"  in  a  voice  that  was  like  the 
rumble  of  a  deeply  buried  subway  train. 

"Good  lord!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blurt,  writhing 
with  satisfaction  at  this  completion  of  all  possible 
contradictions.  "Excuse  me,"  he  added  hurriedly, 
"I — I  didn't  think  you  were."  He  paused,  con- 
templating the  advisability  of  asking  permission 
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to  accompany  the  giant  in  his  walk,  but  decided 
not  to  bother;  besides,  he  had  already  heard  him 
say  "No." 

"We  are  going  the  same  way,"  he  declared,  and 
fell  in  step. 

For  a  moment  they  walked  in  silence,  but  not  in 
willing  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  giant.  His 
shy  eyes  glanced  fearfully  this  way  and  that,  his 
hands,  bare  of  gloves,  clasped  and  unclasped 
nervously.  Midway  of  the  block,  striking  an 
oasis  of  comparative  solitude,  he  stopped. 

"Which  way  are  you  going?"  he  rumbled. 

"I  know  why  you  asked  that,"  said  Mr.  Blurt 
with  his  most  reassuring  smile.  "Whichever  way 
I'm  going,  you  think  you'll  go  the  other.  Forget 
it ;  we're  going  together." 

"No,"  said  the  tower  of  weakness,  shaking  his 
head  in  spasmodic  denial. 

"You  said  that  before,"  remarked  Mr.  Blurt. 
"Now,  just  to  persuade  you  that  I'm  your  genuine 
friend  in  adversity  and  no  con  man,  I'm  going  to 
take  you  to  a  tailor,  a  hatmaker  and  a  shoe  shop 
and  have  you  refitted  throughout,  but  in  the  same 
fugue.  Why  should  I  do  this  ?  Because  the  mere 
sight  of  you  saved  me  from  a  pool  of  depression 
that  it  would  have  taken  a  sea  level  to  fathom.  I'm 
willing  to  blow  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  on  you  as 
a  card  of  introduction." 

"I'd  rather  have  a  quarter." 
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"You  would !"  said  Mr.  Blurt,  laughing  into  the 
unsmiling  eyes  of  the  stranger  and  grasping  his 
elbow  in  a  firm  and  guiding  grip.  "All  right,  you 
shall  have  that,  too." 

There  was  no  question  of  ready-to-wears  for  the 
giant;  he  had  to  be  measured  for  every  item  of 
apparel.  It  took  two  hours  to  complete  the 
outfitting  to  Mr.  Blurt's  satisfaction,  but  even  that 
period  of  time  was  not  sufficient  to  elicit  from  the 
beneficiary  his  home  address ;  everything  was  paid 
for  and  left  to  be  held  until  called  for. 

Throughout  the  operation  the  stranger  gave  the 
impression  not  so  much  of  one  in  a  trance  as  of  a 
fallen  Spanish-mossed  monarch  of  the  forest 
caught  and  carried  on  the  placid  bosom  of  a  wide 
flood.  Where  the  strong  waters  carried  him,  there 
he  went,  heavily  quiescent,  never  actively  consent- 
ing. The  same  mood  saw  him  delivered  at  a  small 
window  table  in  Cherry's. 

Mr.  Blurt  joyed  in  the  way  the  mere  presence 
of  the  mighty  beard  and  cloud  of  flossy  hair  had 
smothered  remonstrance  on  the  iMirt  of  the 
guardians  of  precedence,  floating  himself  and  his 
companion  to  the  much-coveted  location.  He 
realized  that  alone  the  stranger  would  never  have 
penetrated  even  to  the  lobby,  but  that  with  a 
watchful  and  insistent  pilot  fish  before  it  that 
beard  could  go  anywhere,  moving  through  a 
vacuum  of  temporary  paralyzation  induced  by  awe. 
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He  was  not,  however,  entirely  happy.  Rudely 
staring  eyes  from  neighboring  tables  disturbed 
him  not  at  all,  but  he  was  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
failure  in  his  efforts  to  crack  the  apparently  paper 
shell  of  his  captive's  personality.  He  felt  that  he 
was  no  nearer  the  intimate  soul,  if  there  was  one, 
behind  the  sea  of  hair  than  when  first  he  had 
discovered  the  peeping  face  that  now  defied  him. 

"Sutey,"  he  remarked,  using  a  nickname  that 
came  to  his  mind  automatically  by  nebulous  de- 
duction from  the  word  "hirsute,"  "where  do  you 
live?  I  don't  mean  street  and  number;  I  mean, 
what  are  you?  What  do  you  do?  If  you  think, 
what  do  you  think  about  ?" 

A  vindictive  gleam  shone  in  the  giant's  eyes  as 
though  here,  at  last,  he  had  found  a  means  of 
thwarting  his  triumphant  persecutor;  he  would 
answer  none  of  those  questions ;  he  need  only  keep 
his  mouth  shut. 

Mr.  Blurt  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  called 
hopefully  for  a  wine  card. 

"Speaking  of  cocktails,"  he  remarked,  "what 
about  a  Jacque  Rose,  slightly  feminine,  pink-eyed 
and  sweet?"  He  glanced  up  shrewdly  and  imme- 
diately tried  again.  "Kiss  of  Dawn — that's  a  pick- 
me-up  ;  Clover  Club,  a  form  of  breakfast  egg  food ; 
Martini,  half  and  half  straddled  by  ice  water; 
Bronx,  a  suburb  of  true  booze;  Perfection,  a  lot 
of  muck  round  one  drop  of  blessed  absinthe." 
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The  stranger's  thin  nostrils  suddenly  quivered. 

"Ah,  friend,"  continued  Mr.  Blurt,  "how  stupid 
I  have  been!"  He  ordered  absinthe  and  its  im- 
memorial fixings. 

From  that  moment  set  in  a  thaw  as  of  spring- 
time. Food  came,  carefully  chosen  as  to  quality 
and  generous  in  quantity;  libations  in  orderly 
procession  followed  the  initial  draught.  Glancing 
nervously  to  right  and  left,  Sutey  unbent  himself 
and  spoke,  though  in  a  whisper. 

"I  don't  live  anywhere,"  he  said.  "I'll  never 
wear  those  new  things  you  bought  for  me.  I'm  a 
model." 

At  the  first  of  these  three  assertions  Mr.  Blurt 
nodded  and  murmured  he  had  feared  so;  at  the 
second  he  shrugged  his  eyebrows ;  at  the  third  he 
frowned  in  sudden  concentration.  Visions  of 
models  paraded  before  his  inner  view;  not  moun- 
tainous men  in  lowering  clouds  of  hair,  but  women 
— dainty  women,  women  with  and  lacking 
missions,  painted  and  unpainted,  earnest  and 
frivolous,  all  beautiful  without,  some  within, 
character  parts  every  one,  as  is  all  humanity  once 
it  can  be  divided  down  to  the  integral  and  put 
under  the  microscope  of  individual  contact. 

Mr.  Blurt  was  conscious  of  a  great  illumination, 
still  blurred  in  its  outlines,  but  blindingly  bright. 
If  artists  could  get  models  for  mere  physical 
depiction  at  so  much  an  hour,  only  the  degree  of 
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cash  divided  him  from  employing  goddesses  to  a 
nobler  end.  He  gazed  thoughtfully  at  Sutey  and 
decided  he  could  not  let  the  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion go. 

"If  you  are  indeed  a  model  by  profession,"  he 
said  solemnly,  "what's  your  rate  by  the  month?" 

"By  the  month?"  whispered  Sutey  dubiously. 
A  crafty  light  dawned  slowly  in  his  pale  eyes. 
"One  hundred  dollars." 

"Make  it  two,"  said  Mr.  Blurt  promptly.  "I 
may  need  you  night  or  day." 

"What  for?"  asked  the  model,  thin  lips  working 
tremulously  before  this  last  of  a  long  onslaught 
of  matters  demanding  solution  from  his  cringing 
indecision. 

Mr.  Blurt  fingered  a  wineglass  and  brought  back 
his  gaze  from  idling. 

"Sutey,"  he  said,  "there's  a  wonder  about  you 
and  any  day  of  great  gloom  or  joy  I  may  need  it. 
The  moment  may  come  when  I'll  want  you  by, 
when  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  to  lie  down 
and  let  me  roll  in  your  beard." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  the  giant,  and  at  the 
rumble  of  his  laugh  rafters  trembled,  forks  paused 
half-way  to  open  mouths  and  hearts  stood  still. 
Oblivious  of  the  ominous  cessation  of  commotion, 
Blurt  reached  out  a  hand  as  though  in  haste  to 
seal  friendship  and  the  bargain  before  the  echo 
and  its  impulse  died. 
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"Let  us  go,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "I'm  sure  they 
won't  allow  you  to  laugh  in  here  again." 

II 

Mr.  Blurt  lost  no  time  in  discovering  the 
fact  that  Sutey,  the  giant,  was  a  classified 
directory  of  every  studio  location  in  town.  He 
knew  them  all ;  from  the  palatial  cave  dwellings  in 
the  Fifties,  where  wealthy  dilettantes  and  many 
others  with  good  sense  and  much  money  joy  in  the 
noble  space  of  a  single  mighty  room  surrounded 
by  the  necessary  cubby-holes,  down  to  the  hum- 
blest renovated  third-floor  back  in  Hobohemia,  he 
knew  them  all. 

"What  do  you  want  to  paint?"  he  asked  over  the 
cozy  breakfast  table  and  a  milky  glass  of  absinthe 
in  Blurt's  private  sitting-room. 

"Paint?"  repeated  Blurt,  looking  at  the  ques- 
tioner a  little  blankly.  "Oh,  yes."  He  lit  a  cigar 
in  frowning  deliberation  and  settled  back  into  a 
deep  chair. 

"Sutey,"  he  continued,  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  consider  you  scarcely  human,  we're  going  to  have 
a  long,  frank  talk.  Now,  what's  your  real  name  ?" 

"Sutey,"  replied  the  giant.  "Alexander  Sutey ; 
S-u-t-e-y." 

Blurt  stared  at  him  in  puzzled  amazement.  "Are 
you  joking?"  he  asked. 

"I  never  joke,"  replied  Mr.  Sutey. 
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Blurt's  eyes  grew  rounder  and  rounder.  "Didn't 
it  occur  to  you,"  he  asked  finally,  "that  there 
was  something  strange  in  my  happening  casually 
on  your  by  no  means  ordinary  name  ?"  His  face 
suddenly  hardened.  "Don't  you  lie  to  me,  don't 
dare  lie  to  me,  you  old  turkey  cock  in  the  bushes !" 

"I'm  not  curious,  and  I  never  lie,"  replied  Mr. 
Sutey  calmly,  carefully  steering  a  last  spoonful  of 
egg  through  the  hairy  cloud  before  his  face.  In 
Blurt's  accustomed  presence  he  had  already  lost 
his  habitual  air  of  cringing  fear  and  substituted 
for  it  one  of  elemental  apathy. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  commented  Mr.  Blurt 
after  a  long  pause  of  consideration.  He  pushed  a 
cigar  across  the  table,  drew  thoughtfully  on  his 
own  for  a  silent  moment  and  then  went  on.  "Leav- 
ing miracles  of  telepathy  aside  for  the  present," 
he  said,  "let's  return  to  the  matter  in  hand.  I  am 
not  and  have  no  intention  of  becoming  a  painter; 
not  with  pigments  at  least.  I  am,  however,  the 
possessor  of  a  new  idea." 

A  faint  look  of  sneering  incredulity  dawned  in 
Mr.  Sutey's  eyes  at  the  last  statement,  but, 
unheeding,  Mr.  Blurt  continued:  "I  take  it  that 
an  artist  often  dreams  a  certain  woman  into  a 
picture  and  then  advertises,  searches  and  other- 
wise looks  for  the  model  that  will  fit  his 
requirements  ?" 

Mr.  Sutey  nodded  in  reluctant  assent. 
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"Well,"  said  Mr.  Blurt,  "I'm  out  for  more  than 
flesh,  a  lot  more.  I've  dreamed  a  woman  into  the 
picture  of  life.  She  must  be  straight,  inside  and 
out ;  level-eyed,  deep-bosomed,  broad  in  outlook  as 
she  is  constrained  in  license ;  she  must  be  nurtured, 
not  accidental,  a  woman  bred  to  that  unconscious 
nobility  which  recognizes  the  eternal  verities  of 
honor,  steadfastness  and  charity,  not  as  things  you 
read  about  and  forget,  but  as  the  living  sources  of 
the  resurgent  illusion  of  man's  happiness.  Sounds 
funny  that — something  like  a  cross  between  tin- 
kling cymbals  and  a  bass  drum — but  I'm  thinking 
of  the  only  possible  happiness  as  a  sort  of 
continuing  resurrection.  We  all  die,  Sutey,  a 
thousand  times ;  that  isn't  what  matters.  It's  the 
revivifying  force  that  is  in  or  round  us  that 
counts." 

During  this  exposition  Mr.  Sutey's  small  mouth 
and  pale  eyes  had  taken  the  form  of  round  holes 
of  wonder.  As  soon  as  there  was  a  pause  he 
exploded. 

"You're  demented !  Where  have  you  been  since 
you  grew  up  ?  Ha !  You  asked  me  where  I  lived. 
Where  do  you  live  ?  Listen  to  Sutey.  Women !" 

He  made  a  gesture  with  one  hand  that  implied 
an  endless  lengthening  of  the  small  apartment. 

"Women,"  he  continued,  "are  like  clocks  on  a 
wall,  every  kind  of  clock,  but  all  clocks.  Some  go 
'tick,  tick,  tick/  and  some  go  'tuck,  tuck,  tuck,'  but 
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they've  all  got  the  same  faces,  the  same  numerals 
and  the  same  wheels  inside.  But  cheap  or  dear, 
it's  the  hand  that  turns  the  key  that  makes  them 
go.  Tick,  tick,  tick ;  tuck,  tuck,  tuck !  Pah !" 

Mr.  Blurt  drew  a  deep  breath  and  let  it  out  un- 
disguisedly  as  a  sigh.  "There's  a  lot  in  what  you 
say,"  he  acknowledged,  "and  I'm  not  going  to 
argue  with  you  about  it.  You  admit  that  some 
are  better  than  others  and  I'll  surrender  perfection 
straight  away  and  say  that  I'll  be  content  with  the 
very  best  at  present  on  the  market.  The  thing  is 
to  find  it." 

To  this  disarming  concession  Sutey  replied  with 
a  dissatisfied  grunt  as  though,  having  been 
trapped  into  an  admission  that  anything  at  all 
existed,  he  might  be  called  upon  to  prove  it.  Mr. 
Blurt  relieved  him  of  his  fears. 

"This  is  my  new  idea,"  he  proceeded.  "Just  as 
an  artist  establishes  himself  for  the  entertainment 
of  fleshly  models  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  I  intend 
to  open  a  studio  for  the  ostensible  depiction  of 
character.  I  shall  announce  myself  as  a  novelist 
and  advertise  for  models  in  character.  You  don't 
have  to  say  whether  you  think  the  scheme  will 
work  or  not;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  me  the 
best  of  all  locations  for  the  purpose,  absolutely 
regardless  of  cost." 

During  the  moments  that  followed  Mr.  Blurt 
for  the  first  time  beheld  Sutey  in  the  act  of  think- 
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ing.  His  eyes  closed  like  those  of  a  somnolent  yet 
watchful  cat,  his  mouth  pursed  to  the  size  of  a 
pencil,  and  through  the  narrowed  orifice  his  faint 
breath  stirred  flossy  beard  and  hair  to  and  fro  in 
the  semblance  of  the  movement  of  a  gray  and 
foggy  sea.  No  sight  could  have  been  more  ridicu- 
lous ;  no  ensuing  judgment  on  the  feminine  matter 
in  hand  more  impartial. 

"The  island  of  Manhattan,"  finally  declared  the 
oracle,  "is  like  a  sirloin  steak ;  cut  it  either  way  and 
you'll  strike  crust,  fat,  gristle,  meat,  blood  and 
bone.  Take  Forty-eighth  Street  from  the  East 
River,  a  block  to  a  step." 

He  closed  his  eyes  tightly.  "First  comes  a 
scow,  the  smell  of  garbage,  livery  stables  and 
manure;  next,  houses  without  bathrooms  and 
people  without  baths ;  Second  Avenue  to  Third,  the 
lingerie  of  the  rich  streaming  from  the  balconies 
of  the  poor ;  then  respectability  hiding  her  face  for 
shame  in  dirty  petticoats;  then  the  hole  in  the 
ground  with  San  Francisco  at  the  other  end ;  then 
apartments  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  month;  then 
hats,  gowns  and  objets  d'art  at  a  little  less ;  then 
the  Avenue,  God  and  Mammon  hobnobbing,  dia- 
monds in  the  shadow  of  a  church;  then  doctors, 
bachelors,  a  little  Rialto,  a  long  shadow,  beyond  it 
the  North  River  and  as  we  were." 

"Good,"  exclaimed  Blurt.  "That's  good,  Sutey. 
I  can  see  the  steak  and  I  can  see  the  city — bone, 
brisket  and  bleeding  flesh." 
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"Cut  it  the  other  way,"  continued  the  oracle, 
unmoved  by  praise  as  he  would  have  been  by  con- 
demnation, "and  you  add  just  one  thing,  the 
habitations  of  the  crowds.  Do  you  think  the  crowd 
in  New  York  is  all  one  ?" 

He  opened  his  pale  eyes  and  waved  his  beard 
from  side  to  side.  "No,  sir.  It's  divided  by  hours 
and  bounded  by  streets.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Times  Square  is  suburban,  rural ;  when 
the  lights  come  out,  it's  Broadway.  Sixth  Avenue 
in  the  afternoon  is  theatrical,  at  night  it's  a 
boarding-house  alley.  The  faces  on  Forty-second 
Street  going  east  are  pinched,  hurried  and  hard  up 
until  they  get  across  from  the  library,  and  then 
something  happens  to  'em;  they  fade  into  the 
Fifth  Avenue  look.  Once  you  turn  that  corner 
up-town  you've  got  a  new  world.  Everything  else 
in  the  city  can  be  ticketed,  tucked  into  compart- 
ments, measured  in  terms  of  Yid,  Dago  or  Dutch, 
urban  or  suburban,  but  Fifth  Avenue  has  the 
attributes  of  an  essence.  It's  New  York,  an 
amalgam  of  near-gold,  heavy  and  sticky  with  alloy, 
but  you  can  pan  it  and  find  color." 

His  bleary  eyes  actually  attained  to  a  look  of 
fixed  and  distant  vision.  He  sat  erect,  laid  his 
hands  on  the  table  before  him ;  his  long  wagging 
beard  just  brushed  their  knuckles.  "Along  that 
wall,"  he  rumbled,  "there's  every  grade  of  clock 
that  God  ever  made.  Women !  Can't  you  hear 
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their  heels?  Tick !  tick !  tuck !  tuck !  Catch  the 
Avenue  night  or  morning  when  all  the  traffic  is 
buzzing  one  way  and  you'll  see  strange  shapes; 
colored  wenches,  charwomen,  janitors  and  nerv- 
ous people  who  are  forever  dropping  their  keys. 
Half  an  hour  later  in  the  morning,  half  an  hour 
earlier  at  night,  there's  the  dead  hum  of  the 
working  swarm  into  and  out  of  the  hive.  But  at 
four  o'clock  of  a  November  afternoon — tick,  tick ; 
tuck,  tuck — there's  women,  all  women,  every 
woman,  clicking  their  lives  away." 

"Yes,  Sutey,"  said  Blurt  quite  earnestly.  "That's 
where  I  saw  them,  and  once  in  a  while  a  goddess." 

"Goddess !"  grunted  Sutey  and  sneered.  "Well, 
if  that's  where  you  saw  them,  then  it's  no  place  for 
the  studio." 

"Why?"  asked  Blurt. 

"Because,"  declared  the  seer,  "the  kind  of 
woman  you  think  you  want  may  make  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  hell  if  it's  far  enough  off,  but  she'd  never 
mix  it  casually  with  her  shopping." 

Blurt  drummed  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  in  im- 
patient interruption.  "That's  one  of  the  wisest 
things  ever  said,"  he  remarked  after  a  pause.  "I 
didn't  believe  you  had  brains  enough  to  say  it ;  it 
must  be  that  you  have  a  keen  scent  like  a  dog." 

He  watched  Sutey's  face  closely  to  see  if  it 
would  betray  offense,  but  it  did  not.  The  man 
continued  absolutely  unmoved.  "The  woman  you 
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want,  you  want  because  she's  the  most  difficult  to 
get.  A  stray  dog  will  win  her  smile;  a  strange 
man,  never.  Her  eyes  are  far-flung  above  the 
heads  of  the  throng;  they  marry  a  little  cloud 
beating  it  across  the  city  sky.  The  smell  of  hya- 
cinths bursting  from  a  florist's  door  will  make  her 
clutch  her  breast,  because  there's  something  there 
that  leaps  to  mate  with  fragrance.  Her  lips,  her 
eyes,  her  hair,  her  glowing  cheeks  say  'tuck, 
tuck' ;  never  'tick,  tick' ;  she  can't  giggle." 

"Poet !"  exclaimed  Blurt.  "Sutey,  you've  drawn 
her  picture  with  a  master  brush.  Catch  her  alive 
and  I'll  give  you  a  thousand — ten  thousand." 

"Nine  times  out  of  ten,"  continued  Mr.  Sutey 
apathetically,  "she  loves  a  scoundrel  and  that 
which  is  within  her  dies  young;  for  such  women, 
Mr.  Blurt,  are  mostly  wrecked  on  their  own  re- 
flection." 

The  two  sat  in  silence  for  several  minutes,  not 
actively  thinking,  but  held  in  that  absolute 
suspension,  seldom  felt,  never  quite  defi)  ed,  which 
grips  the  heart  of  man  when  bruised  between  the 
contact  of  what  is  against  what  might  be.  But 
Mr.  Blurt's  nature,  however,  was  not  one  to  wilt 
under  reverie  without  a  struggle. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "where  are  we  to  have  the 
studio?" 

"In  East  Twentieth,"  replied  Sutey  promptly. 

Blurt  drew  a  wad  of  bank-notes  from  his  pocket. 
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"Go  down  and  get  the  first  floor  up.  If  there  are 
any  tenants,  buy  their  leases." 

"The  whole  floor!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sutey,  show- 
ing mild  surprise  for  the  first  time ;  then  the  vision 
of  himself  condemned  to  a  definite  course  of  action 
overwhelmed  him.  "I  couldn't,"  he  stammered. 
"Couldn't  do  it." 

Blurt  stared  at  him.  "I  believe  you,"  he  said 
finally.  "Sutey,  you  are  the  personification  of  the 
supernal  negative,  the  mean  between  two  hemi- 
spheres, the  passive  equilibrium  between  the 
north  and  south  poles.  Anyhow,  you  can  walk 
along  and  keep  the  wind  off  me." 

Within  six  hours  Mr.  Alexander  Sutey  was  the 
lessee  of  the  entire  floor  in  question;  in  twenty- 
four  more,  contracts  had  been  signed  for  refitting 
and  interior  decoration;  in  two  weeks,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Blurt's  instant  pocketbook,  the  job  was 
completed  down  to  the  last  desk,  veiled  light,  Per- 
sian runner,  box  couch,  pot,  pan  and  candlestick; 
and  the  extraordinary  studio  was  declared  ready 
to  operate. 

Never  before  had  the  mind  of  man  conceived 
just  such  a  conglomeration  of  effect;  indeed  so 
violent  were  the  collisions  between  the  different 
rooms  that  rather  than  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
explaining  what  and  why  he  wanted,  Mr.  Blurt  had 
been  forced  to  employ  a  separate  firm  of  deco- 
rators for  each  and  every  compartment. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  failed  to  grasp  the 
lurid  descriptions  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
metropolitan  press  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that 
Mr.  Blurt's  studio  had  seven  main  divisions — a 
long  hall  which  one  entered  directly  from  the 
single  flight  of  stairs,  and  six  concreted  atmos- 
pheres, all  opening  upon  it  through  doors  that 
were  solidly  paneled  as  well  as  heavily  curtained. 

These  atmospheres  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  were  as  follows:  business 
office,  lounge,  formal  drawing-room,  boudoir,  bed- 
room and  kitchen.  Each  had  been  fitted  and 
decorated  by  the  best  specialized  talent  in  all 
Manhattan  to  handle  its  individual  needs,  and  the 
result  was  an  incongruous  collection  of  exquisitely 
lapidated  jewels,  perfection  the  predominating 
note. 

With  the  exception  of  the  man  who,  before  the 
decorators  arrived,  installed  the  six  periscopes  in 
the  walls  of  the  six  rooms,  each  to  command  a 
complete  outlook  on  the  long  hall,  no  single  person 
aside  from  Mr.  Blurt  and  his  apathetic  satellite 
had  seen  the  premises  in  their  entirety.  The  hall 
alone,  however,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  curiosity  in 
the  most  dormant.  It  was  paneled  in  rosewood, 
richly  carpeted  in  a  tint  to  match,  and  lighted  by 
twelve  hooded  lamps,  half  of  which  veiled  the  out- 
lets of  the  periscopes.  Along  the  outer  side,  un- 
broken by  doors,  stood  twenty  chairs  numbered  by 
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pale  bronze  plates  inlaid  on  the  wainscoting  above 
and  almost  unnoticeable. 

"Well,  Sutey,"  said  Mr.  Blurt,  casting  a  last 
glance  back  along  this  part  of  his  domain,  "we're 
about  set.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

The  giant  was  chewing  gum;  his  silken  beard 
waved  softly  on  his  breast  like  the  plume  of  a 
thousand-dollar  goldfish,  stirred  by  vague  tremors. 
He  fixed  his  pale  shifting  eyes  for  a  single  moment 
on  Mr.  Blurt's  glowing  face  and  asked  cryptically, 
"Have  you  ever  been  in  jail  ?" 

Mr.  Blurt  laughed  boyishly  and  slapped  his  com- 
panion on,  the  back.  "You've  taken  the  wrong 
turning,"  he  remarked.  "This  is  the  road  to 
heaven.  Run  along  now  and  soak  up  some  ab- 
sinthe ;  when  you're  mellow  come  to  the  hotel  and 
let  what's  human  in  you  judge  my  advertisement." 

Alone  in  his  room  Mr.  Blurt  sat  down  to  pen  the 
call  of  a  lonely  male  to  his  hidden  mate.  He  had 
thought  that  this  part  of  the  job  would  be  easy, 
but  gradually,  after  many  twistings  and  turnings, 
false  starts  and  nervous  perambulations,  he  real- 
ized that  the  things  nearest  to  a  man's  heart  are 
hardest  said.  All  messages  are  misread,  all  con- 
tacts variously  measured ;  he  knew  that.  But  all 
he  asked  was  the  power  to  bury  a  single  potent 
seed  amid  the  fluff  he  was  determined  to  set  afloat 
through  the  smudged  medium  of  the  city's  morn- 
ing papers. 
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At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  grew  desperate ;  every 
line  he  had  written  reeked  of  the  cheap  personali- 
ties of  the  agony  columns.  Dod  blast  it  all !  Had 
every  sincere  straightforward  term  in  the  lexicon 
of  man's  most  noble  desires  been  tainted  and  dis- 
torted to  salacious  or  vapid  uses?  He  strode  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a  consuming  rage  and  finally 
stopped  to  snap  up  the  shade  and  lay  his  tormented 
and  fevered  brow  against  the  coolness  of  a  window 
glass. 

The  action  brought  his  eyes  level  with  an  uncur- 
tained casement  across  the  narrow  street.  Within 
it  and  in  profile  was  seated  the  severest,  trimmest, 
most  businesslike  typist  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
line  of  her  face  was  that  of  a  cameo  cut  in  unmelt- 
ing  ice,  her  brown  hair  was  carried  back  in  a  tight 
unrelieved  sweep  to  a  loose  roll  at  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  she  was  dressed  in  sheer  silk  poplin  of  but- 
ternut brown,  and  at  her  wrists  and  neck  were 
fitted  cuffs  and  collar  of  coarse  but  indubitably 
clean  lace.  She  was  efficiency  carried  to  some 
power  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  mathematics. 

"Gee!"  groaned  Mr.  Blurt.  "She'd  write  this 
thing  while  an  automat  was  serving  the  soup !" 

His  eyes  watched  wistfully  her  flying  fingers 
and  then  studied  all  that  was  visible  of  her  person. 
Some  instinct  told  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  caught  staring;  the  girl  was  of  the  kind 
whose  gaze  does  not  easily  wander.  Suddenly, 
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however,  she  did  a  surprising  thing;  gripped  her 
desk  with  both  hands  and  dropped  her  forehead 
straight  down  into  the  keyboard. 

Mr.  Blurt  was  astounded  and,  surrendering  to 
an  old  impulse  of  the  big-game  hunter  to  look  at 
every  little  thing  within  the  range  of  vision  to  ex- 
plain the  abnormal,  he  soon  discovered  something 
to  grip  his  attention  in  the  firm  name  chastely  let- 
tered across  the  uncurtained  plate  glass:  Mill, 
Miller  &  Millikin.  Where  had  he  seen  that  name 
before,  since  never  but  this  once  had  he  bothered 
to  look  from  his  side  window?  It  wasn't  a  name 
one  would  forget.  Hardly ! 

He  dived  for  the  wastepaper  basket,  dug  out  a 
discarded  paper  and  turned  its  leaves  rapidly  until 
he  came  to  the  financial  section.  There  was  the 
name,  heading  a  column.  A  single  glance  was  suffi- 
cient to  tell  him  that  the  news  items  contained  one 
long  cry  of  mismanagement  and  disaster.  So  that 
was  it ;  the  girl  had  got  her  walking  papers. 

There  is  no  more  spontaneously  generous  type 
of  man  on  earth  than  that  of  the  successful  con- 
tractor. There  is  something  about  the  life  that 
roughens  fists  and  softens  hearts.  Never  had 
Blurt's  old  boss,  Mike  O'Callohan,  whose  motto  was 
"Shift  your  cud  thrice  before  you  speak,"  ap- 
peared so  completely  ridiculous  as  in  his  haste  to 
respond  to  a  touch,  to  answer  an  unquestioned 
hard-luck  story  with  cash  and  plenty  of  it  for  the 
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special  need.  Once  he  had  caught  Blurt  all  but 
laughing  at  him  and  instead  of  flying  into  a  rage 
had  made  this  confession,  "Lad,  wid  me  it's  either 
cough  up  the  money  or  knock  them  down ;  bedad, 
I'll  have  no  wan  sayin*  they  seen  me  cry." 

This  self-same  impulse  which  had  once  seemed 
ludicrous  now  seized  upon  Mr.  Blurt  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  thought.  With  astounding  rapid- 
ity of  action  he  snatched  the  wrapping  paper  from 
his  laundry,  just  arrived,  bound  his  shaving  brush 
with  an  elastic,  dipped  it  into  the  inkwell  and 
printed  in  two-inch  letters  the  following  message : 

"Job  waiting  for  you  at  Blank  Building,  E.  20 ; 
fifty  weekly  if  you  know  your  work.  See  Mr. 
Blurt." 

He  glanced  across  and  saw  that  the  girl  still  sat 
with  bowed  head,  only  now  her  fingers  were 
pressed  to  her  eyes.  He  knew  that  she  was  not 
crying,  for  there  was  no  movement  of  her  should- 
ers, but  somehow  that  fact  of  quick  deduction  only 
made  his  own  eyes  smart  the  more.  With  two  pins 
he  fastened  his  placard  of  hope  in  place,  flat 
against  the  window-pane,  drew  the  curtain  and 
calmly  jabbed  a  peephole  through  it  with  the  point 
of  a  pencil.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  wave  or 
throw  a  shoe  to  attract  the  girl's  attention;  he 
knew  that  in  every  game  worth  playing  Fate  must 
have  its  share. 

For  fifteen  long  minutes  he  watched,  and  then 
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was  rewarded,  but  with  a  tantalizing  deliberation 
which  almost  drove  him  mad.  The  girl  rose,  laid 
her  finished  work  to  one  side,  covered  the  machine, 
took  a  last  look  into  each  drawer  of  her  desk,  dis- 
appeared, returned  simply  hatted  and  cloaked, 
glanced  round  vaguely,  came  straight  to  the  win- 
dow to  take  a  half -wilted  flower  from  a  glass  of 
water  on  the  sill,  and  then — looked  up  and  out. 

He  could  see  her  straight  body  grow  rigid,  her 
eyes  wide.  He  waited  for  a  moment  and  then  with 
finger  and  thumb  jerked  the  placard  so  that  it  fell 
slithering  to  the  floor.  The  door  opened  behind 
him  and  he  turned  to  face  Sutey. 

The  giant's  shifting  glance  fell  on  the  rudely 
printed  sign;  he  canted  his  head  sidewise  and 
studied  it  wonderingly.  Gradually  a  supercilious 
sneer  expressive  beyond  any  hitherto  attained 
twisted  his  lips.  "Job  waiting  for  you,"  he  read  in 
a  vain  attempt  at  a  simper,  "at  fifty  weekly  if  you 
know  your  work.  See  Mr.  Blurt."  He  raised  his 
skimmed-blue  eyes  and  stared  at  his  employer  in 
scorn  and  commiseration. 

"Two  hours,"  he  rumbled,  "and  you  wanted  me 
to  soak  up  my  humanity  with  absinthe  to  pass 
judgment  on  that !" 

Blurt  stared  at  him  nonplused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw.  "That's  not 
my  ad,  fat  head.  It's— it's " 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Sutey. 
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Mr.  Blurt's  face,  which  had  actually  reached  the 
verge  of  embarrassment,  suddenly  cleared.  "Oh, 
nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Just  a  little  psychological 
experiment  to  prove  you  were  a  liar  when  you  said 
you  were  a  stranger  to  curiosity." 

He  kicked  the  placard  aside  and  began  to  gather 
up  hurriedly  the  many  slips  of  paper  containing 
his  false  starts  toward  an  advertisement  which 
should  strike  exactly  the  right  note  of  appeal. 

Sutey  leaned  shamelessly  over  his  shoulder  and 
read  aloud  such  of  the  efforts  as  he  could  glimpse. 
"Ladies  Only !"  began  one ;  then  came  others :  "Are 
you  the  Woman?"  "A  new  idea  and  high  pay: 
Character  models  wanted."  "In  the  life  of  each  of 
us  is  a  novel;  sell  yours  now  for  cash."  "Some- 
where she  is  to-day,  the  One  Woman;  are  you 
she?" 

With  every  vapid  word  the  sneer  on  Mr.  Sutey's 
face  deepened  until  it  threatened  to  become  a  fix- 
ture for  life.  "The  one  on  the  floor,"  he  said  fin- 
ally, "is  the  best  of  the  lot.  I  can't  understand 
how  I  thought  it  was  so  rotten." 

Mr.  Blurt  said  nothing;  he  dropped  the  scrib- 
blings  into  the  waste-basket  and  passed  a  hand 
slowly  through  his  crisp  hair.  "I  thought  it  would 
be  easy,"  he  murmured. 

"Easy !"  repeated  Sutey.  "Why,  ever  since  the 
printing  press  was  invented  men  have  been  trying 
to  write  those  come-on  ads,  and  what  does  the 
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world  do?  It  takes  one  look  and  arrests  them.  You 
ought  to  be  arrested  now  and  shot.  Intentions! 
Pah!  Look  what  you  did.  That's  what  counts." 
He  pointed  a  gnarled  and  trembling  forefinger  at 
the  basket. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Blurt  with  hanging  head,  "what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"We  might  live  in  the  studio,"  replied  Sutey 
gloomily.  "That  would  save  something." 

"Live  in  the  studio!"  cried  Mr.  Blurt.  "Look 
here,  you  old  haystack,  do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
give  up  ?  Never !  I'm  going  to  find  that  woman  if 
I  have  to  go  to  jail  a  dozen  times.  By  the  way,  you 
don't  look  to  me  as  if  you  had  had  any  absinthe." 

"No,"  said  Sutey. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Blurt.    "Why  not?" 

"You  forgot  to  give  me  the  money." 

"Money !"  exclaimed  Blurt.  "Why,  your  ragged 
pockets  are  full  of  money." 

"I  know,"  said  Sutey.  "But  I  didn't  feel  like  tak- 
ing absinthe  on  my  own  account.  It  was  too  early." 

Mr.  Blurt  rang  for  a  waiter.  In  half  an  hour 
Sutey's  personality  had  undergone  a  complete  met- 
amorphosis; he  sat  erect  in  chair,  laid  his  finger 
tips  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  closed  his  eyes  and 
signaled  his  companion  to  write  from  his  dictation. 
When  the  rapid  screed  was  finished  Blurt  read  it 
over  three  times,  each  with  growing  confidence 
and  unspoken  admiration. 
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"You  see  ?"  said  Sutey.  "No  mention  of  money, 
no  sickening  personalities,  no  cold  facts.  Your  own 
words  too.  It's  a  nuance,  a  message  between  the 
lines  to  those  only  who  can  read  it.  I'm  hungry 
now." 

The  next  morning,  bulging  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement, Mr.  Blurt,  accompanied  by  his  very  sulky 
associate,  proceeded  at  the  early  hour  of  eight  to 
the  studio.  On  the  way  he  bought  the  six  metro- 
politan sheets  to  which  his  advertisement  had  been 
supplied,  but  he  curbed  his  impatience  and  opened 
none  of  them  until  he  was  comfortably  ensconced 
behind  the  broad  mahogany  desk  in  his  luxuriously 
appointed  business  office.  He  had  barely  ascer- 
tained that  the  call  had  appeared  according  to  con- 
tract as  to  space  and  without  a  single  misprint 
when  Sutey  announced  a  first  visitor. 

"Good  lord!"  exclaimed  Blurt,  looking  hastily 
at  his  watch.  "It's  only  half  past  eight."  He  was 
seized  suddenly  by  such  a  wave  of  stage  fright  as 
eclipsed  his  most  vivid  recollection  of  buck  fever. 
"Wha1>-what  shall  I  say  to  her?" 

"Say  to  her?"  repeated  Sutey.  "How  do  I  know? 
If  you're  afraid  I'll  just  tell  her  to  get  out." 

"You  tell  her  to  get  out?"  queried  Blurt  unbe- 
lievingly. "You  haven't  the  nerve." 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  Mr.  Sutey,  and  turned  with 
such  alacrity  that  Mr.  Blurt  was  not  one  instant 
too  soon  in  divining  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
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Sutey  was  one  of  the  weak  type  that  cringes  before 
men,  but  steps  unhesitatingly  on  women. 

"Here !"  he  cried.    "Just  one  minute." 

He  remembered  the  inspiration  of  the  peris- 
copes, which  at  the  time  it  had  occurred  to  him  he 
had  recognized  as  nothing  less  than  a  brain  wave. 
Protected  by  the  thick  wall,  unseen,  he  glanced  in- 
to the  hall  and  beheld  the  typist  of  yesterday,  tap- 
ping her  foot,  biting  her  under  lip,  glancing  at  the 
stairway  and  showing  several  other  signs  of  immi- 
nent departure. 

Blurt  leaped  back  to  his  desk.  "Show  her  in," 
he  commanded. 

The  girl  entered.  Her  eyes  flew  from  one  famil- 
iar fixture  to  another,  and  from  each  seemed  to 
gather  a  grain  of  reassurance.  Last  of  all,  her  cold 
gaze  settled  on  Mr.  Blurt  and  inspected  his  counte- 
nance, highly  colored  at  the  moment,  feature  by 
feature,  line  by  line. 

"You  are  Mr.  Blurt?"  she  asked  in  clear-cut  im- 
personal tones. 

Blurt  rose  and  bowed.  "Wo-won't  you  sit  down, 
please  ?" 

He  turned  a  chair  at  the  side  of  his  desk  toward 
her  and  after  a  noticeable  pause  she  seated  herself 
on  its  edge,  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  waited. 
Blurt  frowned  as  he  endeavored  by  concentration 
to  transport  himself  back  in  spirit  to  the  days 
when  he  had  taken  comfortable  pride  in  his  ability 
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to  dictate  to  a  stenographer  over  each  shoulder  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Had  he  blushed  then  ?  No. 
Now  he  felt  like  a  schoolboy,  and  looked  it. 

"What  is  your  name,  please?"  he  finally  mur- 
mured. 

"Phyllis  Joy  Livingston,"  said  the  girl  promptly. 
"What  exactly  is  the  work  you  require,  please  ?  But 
— never  mind  answering.  I  don't  think  I  wish  to 
stay." 

She  started  to  rise,  but  Blurt  stopped  her  with 
an  imploring  gesture.  "In  the  name  of  mercy,"  he 
cried,  "don't  go !  Can't  you  see  I'm  worried  enough 
already  without  you  taking  me  for  some  kind  of  a 
slimy  spider?" 

His  indignation  was  too  genuine  to  admit  of  mis- 
construction;  however,  the  girl's  face  did  not 
soften. 

"I'm  tired  of  working  for  worried  people,"  she 
stated,  but  settled  back  in  her  chair  as  though  re- 
lieved from  tension. 

Her  words  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  Blurt. 
"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  his  face  breaking  sud- 
denly into  the  most  friendly  and  disarming  smile 
Miss  Livingston  had  ever  witnessed,  "I'm  tired  of 
worrying,  and,  by  codfish,  I've  quit !  I'm  not  a  bit 
surprised,  Miss  Livingston,  at  your  finding  this 
place  a  bit  of  a  shock.  Did  it  look  like  a  trap  to 
you?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl. 
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"I'm  sorry  it  looks  that  way,"  said  Blurt,  tipping 
back  in  his  swivel  chair  to  a  precarious  angle  and 
twice  saving  himself  from  a  fall  by  hooking  the  tip 
of  his  toe  under  a  half -open  drawer.  "Because" — 
he  smiled  again — "that's  what  it  is." 

"A  trap  for  what?"  asked  the  girl,  fastening 
her  eyes  on  his  frank  visage  as  though  before 
leaving  and  for  her  personal  satisfaction  she 
would  like  to  solve  the  connection  between  such  a 
countenance  and  a  stacked  deck. 

"For  the  one  woman,"  said  Blurt  gravely.  "I 
wonder,"  he  continued,  "if  you  realize  what  a  hu- 
manizing asset  you  have  in  your  profession.  It 
takes  you  out  of  a  fixed  small  orbit,  bumps  you  up 
against  life  and  gives  you  a  chance  for  actual  con- 
tacts. I  had  a  profession  too,  but  it  threw  me  only 
against  men,  men  in  the  rough  and  by  the  gross. 
Now  I've  chucked  it.  I'm  out  looking  for  the  one 
woman,  and  I'm  going  to  find  her.  This  place,"  he 
concluded,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  depths  of 
the  building,  "is  just  a  laboratory  for  miscroscopic 
examination." 

"And  you  think  she'll  come  here,  your  one  wom- 
an?" asked  Miss  Livingston,  a  suspicion  of  pity  in 
her  tone  and  faint  commiseration  for  the  over- 
grown boy  before  her  in  her  unwinking  eyes. 

"Sure,"  he  answered,  "by  the  dozen.  Haven't 
you  seen  our  ad?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl. 
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Blurt  touched  a  button  and  Sutey  presently  ap- 
peared. "Miss  Livingston,  this  is  my  associate, 
Mr.  Alexander  Sutey.  Take  Miss  Livingston's  hat 
and  coat,  Sutey.  She  is  our  stenographer." 

Miss  Livingston  did  not  move ;  she  stared  at  Mr. 
Blurt  and  he  stared  back,  his  jaw  as  set  as  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch.  With  sudden  decision  the  girl 
rose,  slipped  from  her  cloak,  took  off  her  hat,  and 
handed  the  discarded  articles  of  apparel  to  the 
waiting  Sutey.  She  stood  revealed  in  the  self -same 
neat  brown  silk  poplin  uniform  of  yesterday,  but  a 
single  glance  proclaimed  the  coarse  lace  cuffs  and 
collar  to  be  as  fresh  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

"I  must  know  my  exact  duties,"  she  demanded 
unsmilingly. 

"Your  first  duty/'  said  Mr.  Blurt,  handing  her  a 
folded  morning  paper,  "is  to  read  that  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it." 

Miss  Livingston  read  the  indicated  advertise- 
ment once  slowly,  once  hastily  and  finally  once 
wildly,  her  extraordinarily  well-controlled  features 
doing  valiant  battle  to  retain  an  outer  semblance 
of  composure.  The  ad  was  as  follows : 

HEROINES  PLEASE  READ 

We  require  a  woman,  young,  fair  to  look  upon 
and  fearless,  to  serve  as  character  model  for  a  mas- 
terpiece in  fiction.  In  the  words  of  our  client,  "she 
must  be  straight  inside  and  out ;  nurtured,  not  ac- 
cidental ;  bred  to  recognition  of  the  eternal  verities 
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of  honor,  steadfastness  and  charity  as  the  living 
sources  of  man's  resurgent  illusion  of  happiness." 
We  take  it  our  client  means  a  woman  who  knows  it 
doesn't  matter  that  we  all  die  a  thousand  times,  for 
it's  the  revivifying  force  within  or  round  us  that 
counts.  Applications  for  appointments  should  be 
made  in  person  to 

Messrs.  Harold,  Tring  &  Blurt, 
Blank  Building, 
East  20th  Street. 

Miss  Livingston  finally  dropped  the  paper  in  her 
lap  and  from  there  it  slipped  to  the  floor.  Her  face 
had  gone  through  a  gamut  of  varying  expressions, 
vacuous  misunderstanding,  puzzlement,  wonder, 
interest,  comprehension.  Now  it  became  set  in  its 
habitual  mask,  but  her  eyes,  playing  truant  for 
once,  wandered  to  the  window  and  out  and  beyond 
as  though  in  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  vision. 

"Well?"  asked  Mr.  Blurt. 

The  girl's  eyes  abandoned  the  chase  and  re- 
turned to  his  face.  She  looked  it  over  searchingly. 
"It's  a  clever  bit  of  writing,"  she  said  finally. 

"Got  it,  did  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Blurt,  see-sawing  in 
his  chair  with  satisfaction. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  Miss  Livingston,  and  added, 
"after  three  readings.  Everybody  will  read  it,  few 
will  conceive  that  it  could  be  genuine." 

"That's  the  beauty  of  it,"  exclaimed  Blurt. 
"Those  are  the  ones  I  want  to  give  the  once-over. 
D'you  think  they'll  come?" 
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"No,"  said  the  girl,  but  at  sight  of  the  sudden 
fall  of  his  enthusiasm  an  impulse  of  emotion 
seemed  actually  to  reach  her.  She  laid  her  folded 
hands  on  the  desk,  leaned  forward.  A  mothering 
gleam  flickered  into  her  eyes  and  out  again  as 
though  repulsed  by  their  long-accustomed  impas- 
sivity. "Mr.  Blurt,"  she  said  calmly  and  steadily, 
"I  advise  you  to  beat  it  out  of  here  as  I  am  going 
to  do,  and  lock  up  behind  you." 

Sutey  opened  the  office  door  unceremoniously. 
"Three  waiting,"  he  announced. 

Ill 

"You  can't,"  cried  Mr.  Blurt  to  Miss  Livingston, 
reading  a  purpose  to  leave  at  once  in  her  de- 
termined eye,  "you  simply  can't  abandon  me  now ! 
Do  you  think  I  am  so  easy  as  to  talk  to  these 
women  without  a  stenographer  taking  down  every 
word  I  say  ?  Nobody  need  see  you." 

He  pushed  toward  her  a  note-book  and  pencil. 
She  took  them  up  slowly,  biting  her  lip  in  vexation, 
but  a  look  of  faint  curiosity  gleamed  in  her  eyes  as 
they  watched  her  employer  cross  the  office  on  tip- 
toe to  a  hole  in  the  wall  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
absorb  him.  Without  turning  from  it  he  beckoned 
to  her  imperiously,  and  at  her  approach  he  sur- 
rendered his  place,  inviting  her  to  take  a  peep.  So 
vivid  was  the  vision  of  the  outside  hall  which 
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burst  upon  her  that  she  drew  back  with  a  fright- 
ened gasp. 

"Great,  isn't  it?"  chuckled  Blurt  in  a  whisper. 
"Periscope.  Take  another  look;  study  them  well. 
I  want  your  judgment." 

Quite  calmly  now  Miss  Livingston  inspected  the 
three  unconscious  girls  sitting  in  the  hall.  Never 
before  had  she  realized  how  telltale  is  the  human 
face  at  rest  and  how  incredibly  swift  to  put  on  a 
mask  at  the  threatening  approach  of  neighboring 
eyes.  Each  of  these  girls  knew  that  the  others  had 
to  turn  sidewise  to  look  at  her ;  none  did,  and  as  a 
result  each  felt  herself  to  be  alone  and  surrendered 
to  every  passing  moment  some  intimate  betrayal. 
Miss  Livingston,  seized  by  a  depressing  gravity, 
left  the  periscope  and  found  Mr.  Blurt  sitting  on 
one  corner  of  his  mahogany  desk  swinging  his  foot 
and  apparently  buried  in  thought. 

"Well?"  he  asked. 

"One,"  said  Miss  Livingston  unhesitatingly,  "is 
an  operator  of  sorts,  some  kind  of  a  paid  sharper,  I 
should  say.  Possibly  a  reporter." 

"That's  the  one  that's  a  bit  sporting  in  her  at- 
tire," interrupted  Blurt.  "She  has  a  hole  in  her 
stocking  just  below  the  knee  and  her  spats  don't 
fit,  but  she's  a  hard  worker." 

Miss  Livingston  raised  her  eyebrows  and  contin- 
ued :  "Another  is  a  professional  manikin  who  has 
dropped  in  out  of  curiosity.  She's  full  of  L.  J.  Lib- 
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bey  dreams  of  the  miraculous  rise  of  the  factory 
girl." 

"I  spotted  her,"  said  Mr.  Blurt.  "Red  lip  salve, 
beaded  eyelashes  and  a  pose." 

"The  third,"  continued  Miss  Livingston,  unheed- 
ing, "is  just  a  poor  girl,  desperate  and  catching  at 
a  last  straw.  None  of  them  is  what  you  want ;  if 
you'll  allow  me  I'll  tell  Mr.  Sutey  to  let  them  go." 

"A  poor  girl,  desperate,"  repeated  Blurt  absent- 
mindedly.  "Is  there  anything  on  God's  green  earth 
more  tragic  than  that?  There  was  something 
about  her  face  that  I've  seen  far  away  and  long 
ago  in  famine-stricken  country.  Have  you  ever 
been  hungry,  Miss  Livingston  ?" 

Deep  color,  half  resentful,  half  ashamed,  flooded 
the  girl's  smooth  cheeks.  "Not  very,"  she  an- 
swered slowly  as  though  driven  against  her  will  to 
speech  by  his  unnoticing  sincerity. 

"I  have,"  said  Blurt,  his  eyes  still  fastened  afar ; 
"damned  hungry.  I've  tightened  my  belt  till  my 
backbone  stuck  out  in  front.  Tell  Sutey  to  put  the 
sporting  lady,  the  hard  worker,  in  the  lounge; 
that's  the  room  next  to  this.  The  manikin  of  the 
foolish  dreams  should  go  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  hungry  girl  in  the  kitchen.  I'll  walk  through 
from  here  leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  you  can  follow 
on  as  the  ladies  depart,  one  by  one.  You'll  find  it 
works  easily ;  there  are  screens." 

Miss  Livingston  started  to  obey,  and  then 
paused  as  though  still  rebellious. 
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"Work,  dreams,  hunger,"  murmured  Blurt; 
"three  great  words." 

The  mere  fact  that  his  heart  could  lead  him  to 
pick  out  unerringly  those  three  kindly  keynotes  to 
the  strange  personalities  beyond  the  wall  settled 
things  for  Miss  Livingston. 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  standing  with  her 
back  against  the  door-jamb  midway  between  the 
office  and  the  living-room,  protected  from  discov- 
ery by  a  high  screen.  She  was  an  expert  stenog- 
rapher and  while  her  pencil  flew  across  the  narrow 
pages  of  the  note-book  her  wide  eyes  were  almost 
entirely  free  to  demand  of  space  what  manner  of 
man  was  this  Mr.  Blurt,  her  employer  by  force  of 
circumstances,  or  personality,  or  breathless  insist- 
ence, or  sheer  will  power,  or  a  crying  need  of  pro- 
tection— she  didn't  quite  know  which  in  spite  of 
her  very  level  head. 

Blurt  found  the  first  of  his  visitors  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  largest  of  his  rooms  and  making 
a  shrewd  mental  inventory  of  all  it  contained. 

"You  are  Miss  Mabel  Trenton?"  he  inquired. 
"Won't  you  please  sit  down?" 

The  lady  nodded  her  head,  but  continued  to 
glance  about,  quite  cool  and  unhurried.  "Some 
room,"  she  remarked  finally. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Blurt.  "It's  a  lovely  room,  a 
model  of  its  kind.  Every  living-room  should  be 
focused  on  some  one  feature.  Musical  people 
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attempt  occasionally  to  center  on  a  piano,  but 
seldom  succeed ;  it's  almost  hopeless  to  try.  Folks 
with  a  home  instinct  fare  better  with  the  family 
reading  lamp  for  a  pivot,  but  here  you  have  some- 
thing more  ambitious.  Can  you  spot  the  note?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  seated  herself 
opposite  him.  "The  fireplace." 

"That's  it,"  said  Blurt,  his  face  brightening. 
"Everything  radiates  and  takes  character  from 
the  fireplace.  Its  spaciousness,  the  rich  but 
simple  tone  of  its  old  brick,  its  inference  of  wide 
embrace — permeate  the  whole  room.  The  rugs, 
the  couches,  the  deep  seats  and  the  kindly  shadows 
all  bend  to  it  in  a  sort  of  attending  atmosphere. 
There  is  nothing  cheap  here,  except  perhaps  you 
and  me." 

"What  do  you  mean,  cheap  ?"  flared  the  girl,  and 
one  could  imagine  from  her  tones  the  sudden 
flaming  of  her  cheeks. 

"Did  you  come  in  answer  to  my  advertisement  ?" 
asked  Blurt,  unperturbed. 

"Yes,"  she  replied  defiantly. 

"Well,"  continued  Blurt,  "you  won't  do.  You 
must  have  known  you  wouldn't  do." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Miss  Trenton. 

"Twenty  reasons,"  said  Blurt.  "To  give  you 
one,  because  you  occasionally  carry  a  small  note- 
book in  your  stocking." 

The  girl  gasped.     "How  did  you  know  that  ?" 
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"By  the  shape  of  the  hole  just  below  your  left 
knee,"  said  Blurt  calmly. 

"And  that — how  did  you  know  that?"  demanded 
Miss  Trenton,  a  touch  of  unaccustomed  panic  in 
her  voice. 

"So,"  said  Blurt,  "there  is  a  hole  there!  My 
dear  young  lady,  don't  think  me  a  wizard,  but  the 
moment  I  laid  eyes  on  you  I  saw  it  was  your 
business  to  spy  out  the  land,  not  nastily  neces- 
sarily, but  all  in  the  day's  work.  From  that  start 
it  was  easy  to  see  the  note-book  and  the  hole." 

"Mr.  Blurt,"  replied  Miss  Trenton  in  a  strangely 
subdued  voice,  "you  are  right  in  all  but  one  thing. 
I  am  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Injustice,  never 
before  so  unworthy  of  the  distinction  as  I  feel 
myself  to  be  at  this  moment;  I  came  here  on  a 
hunch  to  spy  out  the  land,  but  when  you  ask  me 
not  to  think  you  a  wizard — why,  I  can't  agree  to 
that.  It  would  be  too  humiliating.  Now,  do  you 
mind  telling  me  some  of  the  other  nineteen  reasons 
why  I  wouldn't  do  as  an  answer  to  that  ad?" 

"Do  you  realize  how  unprofessional  that  ques- 
tion is?"  countered  Blurt. 

"Quite,"  replied  the  girl.  "It  reeks  of  the 
personal  and  is  the  measure  of  my  surrender.  In 
the  language  of  the  bulls,  you  have  bumped  me  off 
for  the  full  count." 

"Every  woman,"  said  Blurt,  after  a  pause,  "will 
tell  you  that  she  can  stand  the  truth ;  God  help  the 
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man  that  believes  it.  I  won't  tell  you  the  deep 
reasons,  the  ones  it  would  hurt  to  tear  out,  but  I 
don't  mind  giving  you  one  or  two  surface  samples. 
One  is  that  the  woman  who  fits  that  ad  would 
never  be  in  such  a  hurry  that  she  couldn't  say 
'advertisement/  Another  is  your  spats." 

Miss  Trenton  extended  her  ankles  and  stared  at 
her  wrinkled  and  gaping  spats  as  though  she  had 
not  really  noticed  them  for  a  long  time.  A  rueful 
look,  strangely  humanizing,  crept  into  her  eyes 
and  drew  down  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"We  Americans,"  continued  Blurt,  "are  bullied 
by  standardized  wares  on  the  theory  that  what  is 
good  enough  for  the  million  is  good  enough  for  the 
one;  take  it  or  leave  it.  But  unfortunately  for 
you,  you  have  an  individual  foot  with  its  own  inti- 
mate character  and  charm,  visible  at  present  only 
through  distortion.  I  have  persuaded  a  New  York 
tailor  to  make  spats  as  he  fits  clothes,  and  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  order  on 
him." 

"I  can't  take  it,"  said  Miss  Trenton  promptly. 

"I  see  you  are  well  versed  in  the  shibboleths  of 
convention  regardless  of  motive,"  remarked  Blurt 
as  he  took  out  a  loose-leafed  note-book  and  wrote  a 
few  hasty  lines.  "If  I  were  giving  you  only  a  pair 
of  spats  the  matter  wouldn't  be  worth  pressing, 
but  it  goes  much  deeper  than  that."  He  glanced 
at  her  with  his  peculiarly  disarming  smile  as  he 
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thrust  the  slip  of  paper  into  her  unnerved  hand. 
"If  you  will  wear  them,"  he  continued,  "you  will 
find  that  they  will  be  to  your  inner  self  as  the 
fireplace  is  to  this  room,  the  keynote  for  an  atti- 
tude toward  life." 

"You  mean,"  said  Miss  Trenton  quite  gravely, 
"that  a  little  thing  like  that  might  wipe  out  the 
nineteen  other  reasons  ?" 

"Why  shouldn't  it?"  asked  Blurt.  "Aren't  you 
tired  of  being  told  that  one  bad  apple  will  spoil  a 
barrelf ul  ?  We  all  are.  Why  not  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  the  good  breeds  just  as  surely 
and  believe  that  one  perfect  article  of  wear  begets 
others  ?  Clothes  make  the  woman,  my  dear  Miss 
Trenton ;  never  forget  it.  Man  may  shine  through 
overalls,  but  woman  never;  she  lives  at  the  exact 
level  of  her  attire  measured  not  at  the  cash  cost, 
but  by  instinctive  values." 

"You  men !"  murmured  Miss  Trenton. 

"Stop  right  there,"  interrupted  Blurt  pleas- 
antly. "You  women!  A  thought  that's  a  little 
involved  doesn't  go  in  one  of  your  ears  and  out  the 
other,  it  crashes  and  dies  against  a  wall  of  lazy 
negation.  Haste  is  your  individual  Nemesis,  Miss 
Trenton.  You  have  never  in  your  life  had  time  to 
get  a  man's  point  of  view.  What  I  meant  by 
instinctive  values  is  that  when  a  girl  can't  dress  on 
the  money  she  has  it  is  generally  because  she's 
trying  to  dress  some  other  woman,  not  her  very 
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actual  self.  For  great  Mike's  sake,  take  time  to 
think.  Do  you  imagine  Almighty  God  gave  per- 
fection only  to  the  orchid?  To  my  eye  the  daisy 
and  the  buttercup  are  braver  flowers." 

"I  have  caught  up  with  you,"  said  Miss  Trenton, 
giving  him  the  deliberate  attention  he  had  begged 
in  the  name  of  Michael.  "It  all  boils  down  to 
being  the  best  of  what  you  really  are.  Time  for 
stockings  and  hair  and  dusting  your  velvet  hat. 
You  mean  you  really  think  I  can  keep  pace  with 
the  spats." 

Mr.  Blurt  rose  and  frowned  in  concentration. 
"I  mean  just  that,"  he  said  as  he  crossed  the  room 
to  open  the  door  for  her.  "I  believe  it  because 
your  foundations  are  genuine." 

As  she  passed  out  he  took  her  outstretched  hand 
and  looked  straight  into  her  thoughtful  eyes. 
"You'll  wear  them,  won't  you?"  For  the  first 
time  during  the  interview  Miss  Trenton  frankly 
smiled,  though  with  tremulous  lips.  "You  know 
I  will,"  she  answered. 

Blurt  closed  the  door,  called  to  Miss  Livingston 
and  passed  through  to  the  drawing-room  where  he 
found  Miss  Mallowe,  manikin,  seated  on  the  edge 
of  a  formal  chair  and  tapping  the  soft  surface  of 
the  exquisite  carpet  with  a  slim  foot  that  was 
more  nervous  than  impatient.  In  that  setting  of 
Louis  Quinze  furniture,  mellowed  tapestries  and 
chandeliers,  whose  brass  and  festooned  crystals 
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seemed  hung  in  the  pale  glow  of  light  long  filtered, 
the  girl  presented  a  vivid  and  repelling  contrast. 
She  breathed  rapidly  and  was  wilting  almost 
visibly  like  an  orchid  suddenly  exposed  to  a  cold 
and  unkindly  air. 

"You  are  not  comfortable,  my  dear,"  said  Blurt 
in  a  far  different  tone  from  that  he  had  assumed 
with  Miss  Trenton. 

"Not  very,"  said  the  girl  after  a  first  startled 
attempt  to  assume  a  languid  pose. 

"You  have  taken  the  wrong  chair,"  continued 
Blurt  with  just  that  touch  of  familiarity  which 
says  to  the  accustomed  and  discerning  ear,  "It's  no 
use,  kid,  because  you  see,  I'm  on."  He  motioned 
to  another  chair.  "Try  this  one  and  sit  back  in 
it.  It's  half  an  inch  lower;  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  Isn't  that  better  ?" 

The  girl  nodded,  straightened  her  skirts,  dis- 
played her  moire-silk  bag  to  better  advantage  and 
with  one  gloved  hand  tugged  at  her  veil  to  test 
the  position  of  her  hat.  Her  eyes  were  strangely 
restless  and  gave  a  weird  impression  of  wishing  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heavily  beaded  and 
immobile  lashes  above  them.  Blurt  noticed  this 
phenomenon  and  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  plunged 
in  speculations  as  to  just  how  far  deliberate  mask- 
ing of  one's  inner  soul  could  succeed  through 
tampering  with  externals. 

"Don't  you  want  to  take  off  your  hat?"  he 
asked. 
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The  eyes  gave  him  a  frightened  look;  the  girl 
shook  her  head  in  emphatic  denial.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  requested  the  commander  of  an 
elaborately  portcullised  and  bemoated  castle  to  let 
down  the  bridge  and  open  the  gates  to  sun  his 
meager  courtyard.  Blurt  knew  that  girls  of  this 
class  have  but  one  suit  of  careful  armor  in  which 
they  go  out  to  conquer  man  and  more  clothes,  and 
that  only  in  its  complete  ensemble  do  they  feel 
secure ;  his  question  had  been  malicious,  to  say  the 
least.  But  behind  it  was  a  not  unkindly  intention 
to  give  her  an  impulse  toward  unburdening  herself 
of  all  the  predigested  talk  she  had  doubtless  pre- 
pared through  anxious  hours  for  this  momentous 
interview.  However  true  may  have  been  that 
surmise,  words  now  failed  the  lady  utterly.  From 
behind  their  serrated  defense  her  eyes  called  moist 
and  despairingly  for  aid. 

"Tillie,"  said  Blurt,  glancing  at  the  slip  of  paper 
in  his  hand  which  contained  his  list  of  callers, 
"you  know  you're  uncomfortable,  but  do  you  know 
why?" 

"No,"  murmured  Miss  Mallowe,  giving  her  sur- 
roundings a  vaguely  vindictive  look. 

"That's  it,"  said  Blurt,  "you're  getting  it. 
What's  happening  to  you  has  come  to  many  a  land- 
locked fish  when  the  tide  ran  out.  Girlie,  you 
don't  belong  in  this  room  at  all.  It's  meant  to 
evoke  memories  of  an  age  that  was  artificial  to  the 
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gills,  an  epoch  of  hair  pompadoured  and  powdered, 
of  beauty  spots  and  penciled  brows,  of  wasped 
waists  above  billows  of  foam,  of  the  screening  fan 
and  the  wicked  tongue." 

Miss  Mallowe's  eyes  tried  to  look  at  her  beaded 
lashes,  rouged  cheeks  and  reddened  lips  and  at 
mention  of  a  wicked  tongue  her  own  showed  an 
exploring  tip. 

"I  know,"  said  Blurt  with  a  gesture  of  his 
dangling  hand,  "but  it  wasn't  the  same,  not  by  a 
jugful.  The  artificiality  of  the  age  that  went  with 
these  faded  tapestries  was  a  thing  long  bred  in  the 
bone  and  clung  to  death  and  decay  just  as  faint 
colors  and  fragrance  hang  to  withering  rose  leaves. 
Some  talk  for  an  ex-contractor,  eh?  But  we're 
paid  to  look  at  the  big  and  see  the  little  things,  and 
that's  why  I  can  tell  you  why  those  mincing  pea- 
cocks formed  the  wittiest  community  known  to 
history.  They  were  not  unmoral,  my  dear,  but 
deliberately  immoral  to  the  tips  of  their  pink 
fingers,  and  in  a  world  where  license  has  no  limits 
the  tongue  has  an  unf  enced  field.  In  other  words, 
wit  is  the  one  bright  flower  that  springs  from  any 
society  on  the  road  to  the  dungheap." 

Miss  Mallowe  met  this  pregnant  statement  with 
a  look  that  was  not  only  blank,  but  bored. 

"And  now  we  come  to  you,"  continued  Blurt. 

The  girl's  face  immediately  brightened. 

"Against  this  background,"  said  Blurt,  his  eyes 
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hardening,  "you  are  as  crude  as  a  Cubist  outrage 
wandered  into  an  exhibition  of  Watteau.  I  can 
say  anything  I  like,  you  see,  because  you  daren't 
cry;  if  you  did  and  wiped  your  really  lovely  eyes 
your  hanky  would  look  like  Pittsburgh.  Tillie, 
why  do  you  do  it  ?  Don't  you  know  that  men  hate 
paint  on  daylight  women  and  that  that  stuff  on 
your  lips  looks  and  tastes  nasty  ?" 

"How  did  you  ever  find  out  how  it  tastes?" 
asked  Miss  Mallowe  in  quick  and  doubting  wonder. 

"Never  you  mind,"  replied  Mr.  Blurt  unabashed. 
"You  and  I  know  that  every  woman  is  subject  to 
circumstances,  don't  we  ?  But  we're  talking  about 
you  now.  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you'll  take 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  advice  from  me  I'll 
give  you  a  hundred-and-sixty-dollar  suit  and  no 
questions  asked." 

"What  do  you  mean,  no  questions  asked?"  in- 
quired the  girl. 

"I  mean  no  strings  attached,"  said  Blurt 
frankly ;  "not  a  single  little  payment  on  demand." 

"It  sounds  phony,"  commented  Miss  Mallowe. 
"Let's  hear  the  advice." 

"Here  goes,"  complied  Mr.  Blurt.  "Scrap  all 
that  trailing-arbutus,  done-in-wax  stuff  you're 
wearing,  forget  the  hat  that  is  like  the  bowl  of 
heaven  on  a  dark  night,  give  your  own  hair  and  a 
stiff  brush  a  chance,  scrub  off  every  last  sign  of 
stoveblack,  penciling,  lip  paint  and  rouge,  and  walk 
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all  the  way  down  to  Fifty-seventh  Street  bright 
and  early  every  morning." 

Miss  Mallowe's  face  fell  by  tragic  bounds;  the 
light  died  from  her  eyes. 

"None  of  that,  now !"  cried  Mr.  Blurt.  "Why, 
do  you  know  what  will  happen?  By  the  great 
codfish,  you'd  think  I  was  asking  you  to  turn  tacky 
tacky  when  I'm  just  trying  to  show  you  a  smart 
woman. 

"After  a  month  of  two  miles  a  day  in  a  tailor- 
made  that  will  let  your  shoulders  forget  that  hot- 
house droop  and  give  your  legs  a  chance,  do  you 
know  what  will  happen  ?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Mallowe,  faintly  curious. 

"Why,  you  distorted  glory,  some  man  will  come 
along  that  knows  real  peaches  and  cream  without 
sugar  and  he'll  eat  you  alive !" 

An  exquisite  and  home-made  blush  tried  val- 
iantly to  glow  through  the  applied  color  on  Miss 
Mallowe's  cheeks.  After  a  thoughtful  moment 
she  asked  almost  shyly,  "When  I'm  like  that  will 
you  give  me  the  once-over?" 

"No,"  said  Blurt  promptly. 

"Then  keep  your  old  suit !"  cried  the  girl  with  a 
quick  flash  of  her  eyes  that  in  itself  was  a 
transformation,  and  rising,  she  made  for  the  door. 

"I  wouldn't  dare,"  murmured  Blurt,  but  quite 
audibly,  striving  to  plant  a  parting  shot  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good. 
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As  Miss  Mallowe's  form  disappeared  Sutey's 
hair  and  beard  took  its  place  in  the  open  door  for 
a  brief  instant. 

"Sixteen  waiting,"  he  announced  in  a  re- 
verberating rumble  that  was  supposed  to  be 
confidential. 

"Sixteen!"  groaned  Blurt  as  he  glanced  at  his 
watch ;  then  he  remembered  the  hungry  girl. 

"Come  on,"  he  called  to  Miss  Livingston,  and 
plunged  through  the  boudoir  and  bedroom  into  the 
kitchen. 

Miss  Alice  Branner  was  sitting  on  a  high 
scullery  stool  with  her  heels  caught  on  its  rounds, 
elbows  on  knees,  face  in  her  cupped  hands  and 
tears  crawling  down  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were 
opened  and  fastened  in  a  sort  of  pained  wonder  on 
the  extensive  larder  under  glass,  on  the  dazzling 
white  paint  of  the  woodwork,  the  spotlessness  of 
the  deal  tables  and  chairs  and  of  the  tiled  floor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  glistening  high  lights  of  the 
electric  range. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed  Blurt,  "how 
will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?" 

Without  a  further  glance  at  her  he  snatched  off 
his  coat,  opened  the  sideboard  and  the  china  cup- 
board each  with  a  separate  hand,  took  out  a  bowl, 
six  eggs  and  some  grated  cheese,  detached  the 
glass  from  the  automatic  eggbeater  and  rapidly 
broke  into  it  the  whites  only  of  the  eggs,  dropping 
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the  yellows  into  the  bowl.  He  set  the  beater  to 
work  and  almost  in  the  same  movement  switched 
on  the  heat,  put  a  lump  of  creamery  butter  to 
warm  in  a  copper  skillet  and  shoved  a  large  platter 
into  the  oven. 

Without  changing  her  position  Miss  Branner 
stared  at  him  with  an  ever-increasing  interest  as 
he  stirred  three  pinches  of  salt,  two  of  sugar  and 
one  of  pepper  into  the  yolks,  added  a  gill  of  cream 
and  dumped  the  lot  into  the  stiff  foam  of  the 
whites  for  just  a  second's  revolution  of  the  beater, 
immediately  thereafter  transferring  to  the  sizzling 
skillet  the  amber-streaked  mass.  It  rose  and  rose 
under  his  intent  eye  and  careful  nursing  until  at 
the  appearance  of  dimples  and  craters  in  its 
mountainous  surface  he  reached  for  the  grated 
cheese  and  spread  it  lavishly  with  one  hand  while 
with  the  other  he  drew  out  the  warmed  platter. 
Then  followed  the  gesture  of  a  master.  With  one 
clean  sweep  of  a  limber  knife  and  a  quick  turn  of 
his  wrist  he  doubled  the  mighty  omelet  and  laid 
it  neatly  on  the  dish.  It  was  a  noble  sight;  in- 
credibly high  and  light,  brown  shading  to  gold  at 
the  edges,  which  in  turn  were  embellished  with  a 
fine  imitation  of  snowy  lingerie. 

"Omelette  au  frontage,"  he  murmured. 

Miss  Branner  laughed  aloud,  but  with  a  catch 
in  her  throat  as  though  hunger  were  threatening 
to  choke  her  for  her  levity. 
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"I  always  liked  to  watch  lightning,"  she  gasped. 

Blurt  wasted  no  time  in  answering;  he  placed 
the  platter  in  the  center  of  the  clean  deal  table, 
drew  up  two  chairs,  seized  and  cut  a  crisp  loaf  of 
bread,  fished  out  butter  pats  and  a  bottle  of  milk 
from  the  ice  chest,  knives,  forks,  glasses  and 
napkins  from  the  sideboard,  and  sat  down. 

"Come  on,"  he  ordered ;  "it's  only  perfect  while 
you  can  hear  it.  Eat  from  that  end ;  I'll  race  you 
to  the  middle." 

The  girl  gulped,  wiped  away  her  tears,  scram- 
bled from  the  stool  to  the  chair  and  obeyed ;  she 
also  won.  "There,"  she  said  after  a  long  drink  of 
milk,  "I've  made  a  pig  of  myself." 

"If  you  hadn't,"  said  Blurt  clumsily,  but  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  "I  should  have  despised  you 
for  a  hypocrite.  How  do  you  like  my  cooking  ?" 

"Divine,"  said  Miss  Branner,  "but " 

"But  what?"  demanded  Blurt. 

"Anybody  could  cook  in  this  dream  of  a 
kitchen,"  explained  Miss  Branner.  "And  to  think 
that  I  left  home  because  I  didn't  like  to !" 

"Can  you?"  asked  Blurt. 

The  girl  smiled  slowly,  and  nodded. 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Blurt,  "but  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  prove  up  on  your  claim.  I  want 
lunch  for  four  here  at  half -past  one." 

The  girl  glanced  at  the  shining  kitchen  clock  and 
started  to  take  off  her  hat.  Blurt  rose,  snatched 
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up  his  coat,  hurried  into  the  bedroom  and  almost 
knocked  over  Miss  Livingston  in  his  haste  to  reach 
the  periscope.  He  stared  and  stared  again.  The 
hall,  excepting  Sutey's  beard  and  hair,  was  empty 
but  for  one  serene  individual  who  at  the  moment 
of  inspection  was  covering  a  small,  bored  yawn 
with  an  exquisitely  gloved  hand. 

Blurt  rang  for  Sutey. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "what  about  it?  I  thought 
you  told  me  there  were  sixteen." 

"So  there  were,"  said  Sutey  dispassionately, 
"until  this  one  came  along ;  then  they  each  took  a 
fair  look  at  her  and  faded  away." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Blurt,  and  once  more 
approached  the  periscope.  "Codfish!"  he  mur- 
mured a  moment  later.  "No  wonder  they  beat  it !" 

The  woman  outside  either  was  or  had  borrowed 
from  perfection ;  to  put  it  more  clearly,  from  the 
top  of  her  modish  hat  to  the  tips  of  her  shoes  she 
was  a  fully  completed  work  of  either  God  or  man. 
That  was  the  trouble;  for  the  life  of  him  Blurt 
couldn't  quite  determine  which.  He  studied  her 
as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  he  watched  long  for  one  of 
those  intimate  betrayals  of  the  woman  who  thinks 
she  isn't  observed;  but  all  in  vain.  Turning,  he 
directed  Miss  Livingston  to  occupy  the  observation 
post  in  the  next  room,  and  thereafter  resumed  his 
own  study  for  five  long  minutes. 

The  admirably  turned-out  lady,  who  was  as 
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beautiful  as  she  was  well  dressed,  resorted  to  no 
vanity  box,  kept  her  knees  in  easy  but  unrevealing 
position  and,  most  baffling  of  all,  displayed  no 
signs  of  vulgar  impatience  beyond  an  occasional 
small  yawn  automatically  covered  even  before  an 
unseen  world.  Blurt  withdrew  and  called  Miss 
Livingston  into  consultation. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?"  he  asked. 

Miss  Livingston's  ordinarily  smooth  and  placid 
brow  was  drawn  to  a  tiny  corrugation  just  above 
her  nose,  which,  thus  brought  to  his  attention  as 
by  a  pointer,  was  revealed  to  Blurt  as  being  an 
individually  adorable  feature.  "How  lucky  a 
woman  is  to  have  so  lovely  a  something  that  she 
can't  possibly  hide,"  he  thought,  only  to  be  brought 
sharply  back  to  the  matter  in  hand  by  the  girl's 
disheartening  verdict. 

"Really,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  spoke  Miss 
Livingston,  "except  that  she  is  perfect  of  her 
kind.  It's  simply  maddening  to  see  a  woman  at 
such  close  range  and  not  be  able  to  tell  you  at  once 
whether  she  is  young  or  old,  genuine  or  false,  a 
work  of  art  or  a  rare  bloom.  Mr.  Blurt,  the  worst 
thing  against  her  is  that  one  should  wonder  at  all. 
You  will  have  to  discover  her  through  her  eyes  or 
give  up." 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  Blurt  excitedly,  "that 
there  is  even  a  bare  chance  that  she  is  the  one  ?" 

Miss  Livingston's  frown  deepened.     "I  can't  see 
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any  reason  why  she  shouldn't  be ;  I  can  only  feel  it. 
Oh,  how  horrid  that  sounds — cattish !  Where  will 
you  receive  her?" 

"In  the  living-room,"  replied  Blurt  promptly. 

"And  will  you  excuse  me  if  I  don't  listen  this 
time  ?  You  can  see  at  least  that  she  would  never 
go  in  for  blackmail." 

"You  will  please  take  down  every  word  that  is 
said,"  answered  Blurt. 

A  moment  later  he  received  from  Mr.  Sutey  the 
lady's  card,  glanced  at  it  and  perceived  that  it  con- 
tained a  name  well  known  even  to  his  long  exile,  a 
name  that  must  here  be  Nameless.  He  passed 
into  the  lounge  with  such  feelings  of  palpitation  as 
he  had  not  known  for  many  and  many  a  day. 

Presently  the  lady  entered,  took  in  her  surround- 
ings with  one  swift  glance,  and  with  a  faint  smile 
on  her  lips  that  was  unreadable  pulled  off  her 
gloves,  raised  her  arms,  unfastened  her  veil, 
removed  it  with  her  hat  and  tossed  the  discarded 
articles  on  the  table.  Then  with  both  hands  she 
eased  her  hair  boldly  into  sudden  softness,  walked 
to  the  great  lounge  that  faced  the  fireplace  and 
sat  down. 

"One  doesn't  wear  a  hat  in  a  room  like  this,"  she 
explained  to  Blurt  in  a  voice  that  was  like  the 
minor  tone  of  a  Japanese  gong. 

"No,"  he  murmured,  staring  at  her.  "You're 
right — dead  right." 
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"Won't  you  sit  down?"  asked  Miss  Nameless, 
and  added  that  faint  but  unmistakable  skirt  ges- 
ture with  which  a  lady  indicates  to  a  man  that  he 
may  sit  close,  but  not  too  close. 

"Thanks,"  said  Blurt  dryly,  "I  will."  He  suited 
action  to  the  words,  frankly  continuing  to  stare  at 
his  cool  guest.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added 
after  a  moment,  "but  are  you  sitting  on  your  foot." 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady.     "Why  ?" 

"Now,"  said  Blurt  in  the  phrase  of  childhood,  "I 
know  that  you're  really  and  truly  at  home." 

"Of  course  I  am,  you  dear  man,"  laughed  Miss 
Nameless.  "Why  shouldn't  I  be?  Everything  in 
this  room  is  genuine,"  she  added,  her  face  sober- 
ing to  a  look  for  which  Blurt  tried  in  vain  to  find 
an  adjective — "even  you." 

With  all  his  staring  Blurt  had  not  succeeded  in 
fairly  meeting  her  eyes;  now  he  leaned  forward 
tensely  and  asked  boldly,  "And  what  about  you? 
Are  you  genuine?" 

The  woman  slowly  turned  her  small  head  and 
met  his  gaze  squarely ;  she  gave  him  her  eyes  with 
a  deliberation  that  in  itself  held  an  indefinable  ele- 
ment of  challenge,  putting  him  more  than  ever  on 
his  mettle.  As  he  stared  into  them  they  grew 
and  grew  until  they  absorbed  the  field  of  vision, 
blotting  her  passive  and  enigmatical  face  from  his 
sight.  He  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  he  had  read 
about  but  never  before  experienced,  a  sensation 
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of  drowning  in  the  pellucid  depths  of  a  woman's 
too-near  translucent  orbs. 

A  vague  sense  of  resentment  against  Miss  Liv- 
ingston rose  within  him;  it  was  she  who  had 
thrown  him  into  this  unfathomable  sea,  she  who 
had  told  him  that  herein  lay  the  key  to  the  fem- 
inine soul.  Instinctively  he  realized  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  battle  where  he  must  win  at  least 
something  or  lose  all,  tumbling  from  a  throne  of 
independent  action  and  free  will  to  the  low  estate 
of  an  allegiance  debasing  because  it  would  be  blind. 
His  face  set  in  hard  lines ;  there  must  be  just  one 
little  thing,  some  mote  in  this  ocean  of  suffocating 
light  to  come  as  a  straw  to  his  clutching  spirit. 
Quite  suddenly  his  faith  was  rewarded.  He  sank 
back,  relaxing  his  tense  body  to  a  quivering  sigh, 
his  lips  to  a  twisted  smile. 

Miss  Nameless  drew  quickly  erect,  her  fingers 
clasped  nervously  and  locked  about  her  knees. 
"What  did  you  see?"  she  demanded  with  a  vi- 
brancy in  her  bell-like  voice  that  was  music  to 
Blurt's  pride,  so  lately  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
a  dizzy  fall. 

He  looked  at  her  clasped  hands,  indices  of  the 
heart's  emotion  as  are  eyes  the  windows  of  the 
soul,  and  the  smile  faded  from  his  lips.  They  were 
beautiful  hands,  incredibly  smooth,  pale,  yet  long- 
fingered  and  strong. 

Keeping  his  gaze  fixed  upon  them  he  murmured, 
"I  saw  a  prisoner." 
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"A  prisoner !"  whispered  the  girl. 

Her  knuckles  slowly  whitened ;  Blurt  raised  his 
eyes  to  her  face.  It  was  withdrawn,  vacant,  as 
though  she  herself  were  gone,  leaving  behind  an 
illumined  but  empty  shell.  Presently  she  rose, 
gathered  up  hat,  veil  and  gloves,  put  them  on 
mechanically,  turned  and  held  out  her  hand,  her 
eyes  eluding  his. 

"Don't  go,"  pleaded  Blurt,  against  his  better 
judgment  and  surrendering  to  an  impulse  to  probe 
the  mind  that  could  so  quickly  seize  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  a  far-fetched  but  poignant  metaphor. 

Miss  Nameless  suddenly  regained  all  her  poise. 
"I  am  tired,"  she  said  evenly.  "If  you  are  curious 
you  may  call  or  phone,  as  they  say  in  more  busi- 
nesslike advertisements  than  yours." 

After  she  had  gone  Blurt  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments, hands  in  pockets,  staring  moodily  into  the 
dying  fire.  Why  had  she  come  and  why  had  she 
gone?  In  what  lay  the  motive  and  the  object  of 
this  transient  apparition  ?  Here  was  a  contact  that 
had  reached  him,  bruised  him,  and  in  the  end  left 
him  nothing  but  a  vague  craving  for  more  of 
something  he  couldn't  name.  He  raised  his  head 
in  impatient  revolt  as  Sutey  opened  the  door,  but 
when  he  heard  that  worthy's  snuffling  announce- 
ment his  face  cleared  to  an  anticipatory  smile. 

"Lunch  for  four  is  served,"  said  Sutey,  "in  the 
kitchen." 
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IV 

A  discouraged  eavesdropper  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  in  the  anterooms  of 
the  Manhattan  branch  office  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
justice there  is  more  Greek  spoken  to-day  than  in 
any  other  equal  floor  space  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
This  hasty  chronicle  has  no  time  to  submit  trans- 
lations in  parallel  columns  of  the  appended  ex- 
cerpts of  words  occurring  in  those  precincts  on  the 
morning  of  the  debut  of  Mr.  Blurt's  studio  for  the 
reception  of  character  models,  but  the  inquiring 
reader  is  free  to  appeal  to  the  telephone  and  the 
officer  on  duty  for  elucidating  remarks. 

On  the  occasion  under  review  Mr.  Ferrer  opened 
the  ball  in  his  well-known  soft-pedal  tones  with 
the  following  query:  "Kid,  did  you  lamp  the 
come-on  in  the  agonies  this  mornin'  ?" 

"Sure,  Ferry,"  replied  Mr.  Slam  Blott,  more 
commonly  called  Slimy,  "an'  it's  got  me  guessin' 
two  ways  to  the  river.  I've  card-indexed  all  the 
cadets  in  the  game,  and  there  ain't  one  on  'em 
knows  that  language.  Did  you  pipe  it,  Tim  ?" 

"Me?"  answered  Tim.  "D'you  know  what  I 
think?" 

"Think!  Stop  your  kiddin';  tell  us  what  has 
wandered  into  your  block  by  itself." 

"I  think,"  continued  Tim,  undisturbed,  "it's  a 
booze  bloom.  Some  lush  coughed  it  up  from  soup 
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to  nuts,  and  is  achin'  sorry  about  it  this  mornin'. 
Any  guy  can  see  it  don't  make  sense." 

At  this  juncture  entered  Mr.  Laskar,  king-pin 
of  the  outside  force.  "What  are  you  lads  lookin' 
so  gloomed  about?"  he  inquired  of  the  assembly. 

"This  here,"  said  Mr.  Blott,  proffering  a  folded 
and  already  greasy  morning  paper. 

"I  seen  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Laskar  gruffly,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  took  the  sheet  and  with  wrinkled 
brows  once  more  read  the  offending  advertisement 
headed  "Heroines  Please  Read !" 

"Hero-ines !"  he  exploded.  "What  do  you  know 
about  that?  Well,  boys,  all  I  c'n  say  is  that  it 
looks  to  me  like  some  hop-head  had  hit  the  white 
stuff  once  too  many  an'  gone  an'  spilled  his  insides 
to  the  tune  of  a  thousand  bucks." 

"You're  wrong,  Lassy,"  said  Slimy  gloomily.  "I 
ain't  pretendin'  to  be  the  only  guy  here  that  c'n 
see  daylight  through  a  sieve,  but  I  say  no  hop- 
head  had  nothin'  to  do  with  that  ad.  If  you  ask 
me,  it's  old  and  it's  new.  Just  like  we  had  a  flurry 
of  gentlemen  yeggs,  this  here  has  all  the  mark-, 
ings  of  a  highbrow  goin'  into  the  cadet  business. 
Ain't  nobody  give  the  place  the  once-over?" 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  Mr.  Laskar  pity- 
ingly. "Mike  cracked  the  ground  floor  before  the 
milk  train  had  pulled  out  with  the  papers.  By  this 
time  he's  got  his  plant  running,  two  operators  and 
a  listening-in  machine  to  each  of  six  rooms.  You 
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can  call  it  anything  you  like,  but  it  ain't  no  tin- 
horn joint." 

There  was  a  moment  of  ponderous  silence, 
broken  finally  by  Mr.  Ferrer. 

"Mabe's  over  there,"  he  remarked  in  his  well- 
modulated  voice.  "I  flagged  her  just  as  she  was 
making  for  the  Subway  hutch  an'  waved  the  paper 
at  her.  She  said  she  couldn't  wait  unless  it  was 
to-morrow's  edition.  She  was  on  her  way." 

"Well,  that's  something,"  said  Mr.  Laskar.  "I 
come  down  here  lookin'  for  a  fall-dame  to  get  a 
spot  on  'em.  A  machine  ain't  always  any  good  if 
all  the  dope  is  goin'  to  be  in  a  foreign  language,  but 
Mabe'll  make  'em  come  across  with  enough  New 
York  to  give  us  a  lead.  There  ain't  nothin'  to  do 
but  wait." 

The  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  the  door 
flew  open  admitting  a  hurried  and  very  distressed 
young  lady.  She  was  dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  a 
cream-colored,  blue-edged  pocket  handkerchief, 
and  ignoring  the  startled  grunts  of  the  assembled 
men  she  plunged  through  the  bull  pen  into  the 
quiet  solitude  of  the  squeal  room  and  slammed  the 
door  after  her. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know?"  murmured  Mr.  Fer- 
rer, first  to  recover  from  the  general  consterna- 
tion. 

"Mabe,  a  sob  sister!"  ejaculated  Slimy.  "I  can't; 
believe  it,  not  even  with  the  hand  shown !" 
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"Go  on,"  growled  Tim.  "She  wasn't  really 
leakin'  from  the  upper  story;  she  was  biting  her 
teeth.  I  guess  she's  mad  'bout  something  they 
done  to  her." 

Mr.  Laskar  stepped  to  the  closed  door  and 
tapped  on  it  softly.  "Mabe,"  he  said,  "we're  all 
waiting  on  this  an'  you'll  have  to  give  us  the  dope. 
What  is  it?" 

"There  isn't  any,  you  boobs!"  replied  Mabel. 
"Leave  me  alone." 

"Look  here,  girlie,"  said  Mr.  Laskar,  "never 
mind  whether  we've  got  anything  on  'em  or  not. 
If  they've  hurt  your  feelin's  we'll  stick  a  plaster 
on  'em  and  a  stretch  and  a  five-spot  on  top  o'  that 
if  you  say  so.  You  leave  it  to  us  boys.  What  did 
they  do?  Take  you  for  a  rag?" 

"A  rag!"  cried  Miss  Mabel  hysterically.  "No, 
they  didn't ;  I  wish  they  had !  Oh,  leave  me  alone. 
I  didn't  come  in  here  to  squeal  on  myself.  Get  it 
from  the  dies." 

"She's  mad  about  something,"  repeated  Tim 
sapiently  as  he  took  out  the  makings  for  a  cigar- 
ette. 

An  empty  and  disgruntled  hour  dragged  itself 
away  before  Mr.  Laskar  was  notified  that  one  of 
the  operators  on  the  Blank  Building  job  wanted 
him  on  the  wire.  He  hurried  to  the  sound-proof 
booth  and  took  up  the  receiver. 

"That  you,  Chief?" 
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"It's  me  all  right.    Shoot.    What've  you  got?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  responded  the  operator, 
"but  it's  sure  Queer  Street.  I'm  kinda  dizzy.  Can 
you  send  Tommy  round  to  spell  me  ?" 

"Looka  here!"  roared  Mr.  Laskar.  "What  do 
you  boys  think  this  is — a  Y  hut  ?  We  ain't  got  no 
nurse  squad  hanging  round  to  help  two  ops  take 
half  a  dozen  machines.  What's  the  matter  ?  Are 
they  all  talkin'  to  once?" 

"No,  Chief,"  answered  a  resigned  voice,  "it  ain't 
the  amount  of  stuff ;  it's  the  kind  and  the  way  they 
say  it." 

"Got  your  book  on  you  ?"  asked  Lassy. 

"Sure,"  replied  the  operator. 

"Then  read  me  some  of  it,"  ordered  the  chief. 

"Well,  here's  a  sample  they  handed  Mabe,"  com- 
plied the  operator :  "  'Unfortunately  for  you,  you 
have  an  individual  foot  with  its  own  intimate  char- 
acter and  charm,  visible  at  present  only  through 
distortion/  " 

"Hold  on  a  minute!"  interrupted  Laskar  excit- 
edly. "Did  they  say  that  to  our  Mabe  ?" 

"They  sure  did,"  replied  the  operator.  "Why, 
ain't  she  told  you  ?" 

"Never  you  mind  what  she  told  us,"  replied  Mr. 
Laskar.  "Was  there  any  more  like  that?" 

"More!"  cried  the  operator.  "Why,  it's  all  in 
them  high  signs,  and  that's  why  I'm  dizzy.  Bob 
can  stand  it  better,  he  says,  because  he  says  it's 
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old  stuff  to  him.  He  says  it's  just  Lord  What's- 
his-name,  only  dolled  up  a  bit." 

"I  get  you !"  cried  Mr.  Laskar.  "Wasn't  he  the 
simp  that  got  a  stretch  from  that  soft  London 
bunch?" 

"You've  guessed  it,  Chief,"  confirmed  the  opera- 
tor, "only  it  was  a  double  plaster,  not  a  stretch." 

"Even  so,"  murmured  Mr.  Laskar,  "two  years 
for  loose  morals  from  that  mushy  Scotland  Yard 
crowd  would  make  a  lifer  over  here,  and  then 
some.  Tell  me  just  one  thing,  lad.  Did  any  kale 
pass  hands  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  in  a  way.  But  look  here,  Chief, 
what's  happened  to  Mabe  ?  Has  her  tongue  froze  ? 
She  took  an  order  off  'em  for  a  pair  of  spats." 

"A  pair  of  spats !"  groaned  Mr.  Laskar,  puzzled 
and  disgusted.  "Two  dollars  fifty !  Where  do  we 
get  off  with  that?" 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  rebuked  operator.  "Let 
me  read  you  somethin'  else  he  said  to  the  next  one. 
He  said :  'If  you'll  take  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  advice  from  me  I'll  give  you  a  hundred-and- 
sixty-dollar  suit  and  no  questions  asked.' ' 

"That's  more  like  it,"  commented  Mr.  Laskar, 
licking  his  lips.  "Did  she  take  it?" 

"Let  me  see,"  replied  the  operator.  "No,  she 
didn't.  The  last  thing  she  says  before  the  long 
silence  is :  'Then  keep  your  old  suit !' ' 

"Are  you  sure  she  said  'then'?"  inquired  Mr. 
Laskar's  eagle  mind. 
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"Sure." 

"Well,  give  us  the  next-before-thing  she  said." 

"I  got  you.  Here  goes.  She  said:  'When  I'm 
like  that  will  you  give  me  the  once-over?' ' 

"Like  what,  lad?    Like  what?" 

"Wait  a  minute.  Here  you  are.  He  says :  'Why, 
you  distorted  glory,  some  man  will  come  along  that 
knows  real  peaches  and  cream  without  sugar  and 
he'll  eat  you  alive !' ' 

"Eat  'em  alive !"  bellowed  Mr.  Laskar  exultantly. 
"That's  the  tune,  is  it?  Well,  there  is  sure  goin* 
to  be  some  eatin',  but  it  won't  be  peaches  an' 
cream.  Stand  by  to  crash  with  the  bulls  in  about 
one  little  hour." 

Simultaneously  with  this  ominous  remark, 
though  many  blocks  away,  Mr.  Blurt  was  ordering 
Sutey  to  put  up  the  "Closed  for  lunch"  sign  and 
lock  the  outer  door.  Five  minutes  later  a  strangely 
assorted  quartet  gathered  at  the  kitchen  table. 
Miss  Livingston  sat  at  Blurt's  right,  the  hungry 
girl,  transformed  into  an  excited,  flushed  and  alto- 
gether bewitching  cook,  at  his  left,  where  she  was 
within  easy  reach  of  the  range  and  all  it  contained. 
The  two  men  were  whole-stomachedly  intent  on 
the  thought  of  food ;  the  girls  shy  and  nervous. 

"Forget  dull  care,"  murmured  Blurt,  rubbing 
his  hands  together.  "Bring  on  the  mush." 

Brought  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  to  ac- 
tion by  this  informal  grace  the  hungry  girl,  whose 
real  name  was  Alice,  produced  a  small  platter 
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containing  four  lovely  caviar-on-toast  patties  gar- 
nished with  evergreen  parsley  and  set  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  table.  The  right  hands  of  both 
Sutey  and  Mr.  Blurt  moved  spasmodically  toward 
the  dish,  only  to  fall  back  into  their  laps  under 
the  harsh  dictates  of  the  old  rule  of  politesse 
oblige.  They  waited  for  the  ladies,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  looked  as  though  they  would  wait  in  vain. 

Blurt's  quick  eye  roved  over  the  assembled  faces 
and  settled  unerringly  on  that  of  his  stenographer 
as  the  iceberg  which  was  inducing  severe  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

"Miss  Livingston,"  he  asked,  "are  you  cursed 
with  a  New  England  conscience?" 

The  girl  upon  whom  attention  was  thus  drawn 
had  been  nervously  crumbling  the  bread  placed  be- 
side her  plate.  She  raised  rebellious  eyes  to  Blurt's 
face. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  without  embellishment. 

"Do  you  feel  a  stranger  here  ?" 

"Oh,  how  can  I  help  it?"  cried  Phyllis.  "How 
can  we  all  help  it?  Isn't  it  just  what  we  all  are?" 

Blurt's  face  turned  downcast  for  a  moment,  then 
gradually  it  lit  to  the  full  effulgence  of  his  disarm- 
ing smile. 

"Let  me  introduce  Alice  in  a  New  Wonderland 
and  the  King  of  Moss,"  he  said,  indicating  the  now 
anxiously  worried  cook  and  the  disgustedly  impa- 
tient Sutey.  "As  for  myself,  call  me  the  Seeker  in 
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Haste;  and  as  for  yourself,  I  name  you  Hostess. 
There  are  no  cocktails,  but  don't  you  think  we 
might  pledge  one  another  just  this  once  in  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  ?" 

A  sudden  moisture  gathered  in  Miss  Living- 
ston's eyes,  melting  their  severity  to  pools  of  gra- 
cious light;  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  full  lips 
trembled  to  a  smile. 

"Of  course  we  can,"  she  said,  speaking  a  little 
haltingly  as  though  the  words  came  from  deep 
down  within  her.  "You  must  all  forgive  me.  I 
feel  so — it's  so  hard — so  hard  to  lay  aside  the 
mask." 

She  passed  the  patties,  and  from  the  moment 
they  were  devoured  the  meal  swept  on  without  a 
hitch  in  a  steadily  growing  crescendo  of  kindliness 
and  mirth  not  unmixed  with  unstinted  praise  for 
the  cook.  From  the  soup,  which  was  as  velvety  as 
milk  fresh  from  a  red-hot  cow,  to  the  coffee,  black, 
fragrant  and  as  alluring  as  an  unknown  sin,  the 
repast  was  declared  to  carry  on  its  intrinsic  merit 
a  cordon  bleu,  a  diploma  rnagna  cum  laude. 

While  the  girls  washed  up  the  dishes  and  raved 
with  low  ecstatic  cries  over  the  complete  perfec- 
tion of  the  kitchen,  its  linen  and  its  larder,  Blurt 
drew  thoughtfully  on  his  cigar  and  stared  unsee- 
ingly  at  Sutey  as  though  for  vicarious  inspiration. 

"What  a  sensation,"  he  said  finally,  half  to  him- 
self, "could  one  see  the  whole  world  unmasked — 
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everybody  you  meet  shaved  clean  of  subterfuge, 
protective  coloring  and  the  death  that's  eternally 
in  life." 

At  the  mere  mention  of  shaving  Sutey  raised 
nervous  fingers  to  his  vast  and  silken  beard  as 
though  to  enter  a  vacillating  but  prompt  protest 
against  any  innovations  of  a  physical  nature.  The 
whole  trend  of  Mr.  Blurt's  remarks  seemed  di- 
rected against  the  very  foundations  of  the  timid 
giant's  ambush  against  the  rough  edges  of  life, 
and  it  was  almost  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he 
rose  to  investigate  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer 
door,  which  under  any  other  circumstances  would 
have  paralyzed  his  movements.  In  a  moment  he 
came  back,  lacking  this  unwonted  calm. 

His  small  and  shifty  pale  eyes  were  watering 
with  frightened  tears,  his  lips  and  cheeks  were 
atremble,  transmitting  to  the  vast  sea  of  hair 
about  his  face  rapid  undulations  which  made  him 
look  like  a  startled  hen  terrified  and  bereft  of  wits. 

"The  police !"  he  rumbled  with  an  absurd  quaver 
in  his  mighty  voice. 

A  look  of  terror  sprang  to  the  face  of  Alice  in  a 
New  Wonderland;  the  semi-transparent  white- 
porcelain  plate  she  was  drying  slipped  from  her 
hands  and  crashed  into  bits  in  the  enameled  sink. 

"Oh !"  she  gasped,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Miss  Livingston  turned  to  face  the  door,  very 
erect,  a  flare  of  white  anger  in  her  eyes. 
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"I  knew  it!"  she  breathed  tensely.  "Oh,  I 
knew  it !" 

She  did  not  look  at  Blurt ;  her  wrath  was  direct- 
ed solely  at  one  Phyllis  Joy  Livingston,  gifted  by 
God  with  strong  guiding  impulses,  but  who  had 
on  this  day  of  all  days  failed  weakly  to  follow  the 
heaven-sent  hunch. 

"Open  the  door  at  once,"  said  Blurt  to  Sutey. 
He  seemed  quite  calm  and  intent  on  nursing  the 
ash  on  his  cigar  to  as  long  a  life  as  possible. 

The  command  came  too  late;  with  a  scraping 
snap  the  brass  lock  surrendered  to  a  mighty  knee 
that  would  not  be  denied,  and  the  cohorts  of  the 
law  streamed  into  the  hall  and  dispersed  rapidly 
through  the  luxurious  rooms  of  the  vacant  studio, 
two  of  the  company  finally  arriving  at  the  kitchen, 
whence  they  passed  back  in  hoarse  grunts  the  in- 
formation that  the  quarry  had  been  run  to  earth. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Blurt  commanded  his  com- 
panions to  resume  their  seats  and  was  obeyed, 
though  Alice  continued  her  frightened  crying.  It 
did  not  prevent  her,  however,  from  keeping  her 
fascinated  gaze  on  the  kitchen  door,  as  if  she  were 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  a  monster  she  had  read 
about  but  never  met  in  the  busy  flesh.  Miss  Liv- 
ingston, her  face  gone  quite  white,  returned  to  her 
nervous  occupation  of  crumbling  bread,  and  Sutey, 
intent  on  reducing  his  enormous  proportions  to  a 
minimum,  sank  lower  and  lower  in  his  chair  until 
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he  sat  on  the  middle  of  his  back  and  could  almost 
observe  his  large  feet  protruding  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

To  the  casual  onlooker  Blurt  presented  an  ex- 
terior of  abnormal  calm,  but  when  Miss  Livingston 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  half  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  read  there  salvation,  half  out  of  curios- 
ity as  to  how  the  man  in  him  which  she  had  seen 
fully  extended  against  a  varied  feminine  back- 
ground would  meet  men,  she  found  indubitable 
signs  of  an  inner  commotion  that  made  her  trem- 
ble for  the  outcome.  Blurt  was  seething  and 
fighting  mad.  His  nostrils  and  his  lips  showed  a 
thin  white  line,  and  in  his  gray  eyes  was  the  cold 
glitter  of  fresh-water  ice. 

"Which  of  you  guys  is  the  boss?"  demanded 
a  voice  of  the  law. 

Blurt  carefully  deposited  the  long  ash  of  his 
cigar  in  a  saucer  and  turned  to  face  the  invaders. 
For  a  long  moment  of  silence  he  stared  not  at 
their  countenances  but  at  their  heavy  regulation 
boots,  thus  displaying  a  knowledge  at  least  of  the 
A  B  C  of  psychology. 

"Did  you  wipe  your  feet?"  he  suddenly  de- 
manded, and  the  two  bulls,  long  accustomed  to 
answering  that  special  query,  though  from  fem- 
inine voices,  with  promptitude  and  meekness,  were 
actually  on  the  point  of  making  excuses  when  Mr. 
Laskar  pushed  his  way  to  the  front. 
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"Never  you  mind  whether  they  cleaned  their 
dogs  or  not,"  he  growled  in  his  most  intimidating 
manner.  "Never  you  mind  about  that;  but  re- 
member that  everything  you  say  will  be  used 
against  you." 

"Dogs  ?"  remarked  Blurt,  unimpressed.  "Is  that 
what  you  call  them  in  your  bulldozing  lingo  ?" 

"Did  you  call  me  a  dog?"  exploded  Mr.  Laskar, 
his  rubicund  face  blazing  with  uncontrolled  wrath. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Blurt  with  an  edged  smile. 
"I'm  fond  of  dogs.  By  the  way,  it's  usual  to  have 
a  search  warrant,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it's  usual,"  snarled  Mr.  Laskar;  "an*  we 
got  it,  see?" 

He  waved  a  document  in  Blurt's  face  truculently, 
uneasily  conscious  that  the  forces  of  the  law 
crowding  behind  him  were  by  now  on  the  broad 
grin.  You  couldn't  arrest  a  man  on  a  charge  of 
resisting  authority  while  he  was  sitting  down  and 
calmly  smoking  a  cigar,  but  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  baiting  the  most  lethargic  of  worms  to  the 
point  of  turning  to  bite. 

The  trouble  in  this  instance  was  that  Blurt  was 
not  a  worm,  but  a  man  of  long  experience  in  han- 
dling labor  at  its  roughest ;  he  belonged  also  to  the 
old  school  of  no  compromise  and  was  a  master  of 
the  lingual  goad.  He  now  rose  slowly  and  exam- 
ined Mr.  Laskar  and  his  supports  with  smiling 
curiosity. 
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"Talk  about  silly  mermaids  on  land,"  he  mused 
aloud — "why,  if  the  lot  of  you  had  hods  on  your 
shoulders  you'd  only  begin  to  feel  at  home.  What 
do  you  think  you're  doing  here,  anyway?"  His 
face  and  eyes  suddenly  hardened.  "What  do  you 
want  ?"  he  demanded  with  the  snap  of  a  whip. 

The  light  of  unholy  joy  came  into  Mr.  Laskar's 
countenance;  he  restrained  his  itching  fists. 

"None  of  that,  now !"  he  murmured.  "Slip  the 
hardware  on  him,  boys.  Run  the  bunch  down  into 
the  wagon  for  a  free  ride  to  Centre  Street." 

At  this  verdict  Alice  in  a  Spoiled  Wonderland 
sobbed  aloud,  Sutey  groaned,  and  Miss  Livingston 
caught  her  breath  in  a  tearing  gasp.  The  last  of 
those  three  sounds  moved  Blurt's  intelligence  to 
Herculean  efforts.  He  looked  ahead  to  the  igno- 
minious pilgrimage  to  police  headquarters  and  a 
semipublic  investigation  by  misunderstanding 
minds,  and  realized  that  Sutey  could  stand  it,  Alice 
would  soon  recover,  but  that  there  was  something 
in  and  about  Miss  Livingston,  something  as  real 
and  at  the  same  time  as  illusive  as  the  memory  of 
a  song,  that  would  die  for  ever  and  a  day. 

"Just  one  minute,  Officer,"  he  said.  "If  by  any 
chance  you  hail  from  the  Fourteenth  Ward " 

He  paused  long  enough  to  give  Mr.  Laskar  an 
opportunity  to  betray  himself. 

"Well,"  complied  that  official,  "what  if  I  do?" 

"God  help  you,"  continued  Blurt,  "that's  all. 
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Why,  man,  I've  carried  a  thousand  of  you  fellows 
on  my  pay-roll  for  months  at  a  time.  If  I  decide 
to  chip  in  to  the  election  kitty  at  all  this  year  it 
will  be  twenty  thousand  bucks.  If  I  don't  I'll  see 
that  the  top  knows  why ;  and  then,  as  I  said  before, 
God  help  you!" 

Throughout  this  speech  Mr.  Laskar's  face  un- 
derwent a  series  of  changing  expressions ;  his  eyes 
narrowed  with  cunning,  widened  in  wonder,  grew 
dim  with  doubt  and  round  in  the  fear  that  there 
might  be  something  in  the  slush  after  all. 

''What  are  you  givin'  us?"  he  asked  out  of  a 
daze. 

"You  ?"  cried  Blurt,  pouncing  on  the  chance  like 
a  vulture  on  carrion.  "Not  a  cent !  I'm  surprised 
at  your  suggesting  it.  I  may  be  rotten  with  money, 
but  I  haven't  a  cent  to  buy  off  all  the  grafters  in 
the  state !  What  else  do  you  want  ?" 

For  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  victory  were 
about  to  perch  upon  his  shoulder,  to  the  definite 
discomfiture  of  Mr.  Laskar,  whose  mind  was  top- 
pling under  the  strain  of  trying  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  had  really  opened  himself  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  suggested  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen 
witnesses  that  he  was  disposed  to  hear  money; 
talk.  At  this  crucial  juncture,  however,  Mr.  Fer- 
rer pushed  his  way  to  the  front  and  tapped  Mr. 
Laskar  on  the  shoulder. 

"Don't  swallow  that,  Lassy,"  he  said  in  his  so- 
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norous  voice.  "The  name  of  Blurt  never  come 
through  with  anything  yet.  I  c'n  recite  the  list 
o'  milch  cows  f  or'ards  and  backwards  standin'  on 
me  head.  At  the  same  time,  I  say  don't  show  'em 
into  the  wagon  until  we  knows  where  we  stand. 
There's  three  newspaper  hounds  standin'  on  the 
stairs  right  now,  with  their  tongues  out  to  their 
knees  watering  like  umbrellas  on  a  rainy  day. 
There's  also  a  perfectly  good  office  up  front  with  a 
strong  door  an'  lock  an*  key." 

Mr.  Laskar  was  not  beyond  taking  a  hint;  in 
five  minutes  he  was  installed  behind  Mr.  Blurt's 
mahogany  desk,  flanked  on  one  side  by  Mike  and 
the  two  shorthand  operators,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  supposedly  criminal  four:  Blurt,  Sutey  and 
the  two  girls.  Before  him  ranged  Ferrer,  Slimy, 
Tim  and  two  members  of  the  uniformed  force.  The 
well-equipped  office  furnished  seats  for  all. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Laskar  to  Mr.  Blurt,  "spill  your 
insides.  What  is  this  anyway?" 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  countered  Blurt  promptly. 
"If  you  don't  know,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
Housebreaking  to  kill  time  ?" 

"If  we  don't  know,  eh  ?"  replied  Mr.  Laskar  can- 
nily.  "So  there  is  somethin'  to  know  ?  Well,  don't 
worry;  we'll  get  it  all,  Clarence."  He  paused 
weightily. 

"My  name  isn't  Clarence,"  said  Blurt,  finding 
that  for  some  occult  reason  he  was  expected  to 
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react.  "It's  Blurt  to  my  friends,  Mr.  Blurt  to 
roughnecks.  Take  your  choice." 

Mr.  Laskar  dodged  the  two-horned  dilemma. 
"Bob,"  he  ordered,  "read  some  of  the  worst  of  it." 

The  operator  addressed,  an  oldish  man  with  thin 
hair,  thin  lips  and  a  thin  evil  smile,  complied. 

"Here's  a  bit:  'Girlie,  you  don't  belong  in  this 
room  at  all.  It's  meant  to  evoke  memories  of  an 
age  that  was  artificial  to  the  gills,  an  epoch  of 
hair  pompadoured  and  powdered,  of  beauty  spots 
and  penciled  brows,  of  wasped  waists  above  bil- 
lows of  foam,  of  the  screening  fan  and  the  wicked 
tongue.' " 

"He  was  dead  right,"  interjected  Mr.  Laskar  as 
the  reader  paused  for  breath.  "No  girlie  has  a 
call  to  be  with  them  words.  Read  some  more, 
Bob.  A  thick  bit  like  that  one." 

"  'They  were  not  unmoral,  my  dear/  "  continued 
Bob,  "  'but  deliberately  immoral  to  the  tips  of  their 
pink  fingers,  and  in  a  world  where  license  has  no 
limits  the  tongue  has  an  unfenced  field.  In  other 
words,  wit  is  the  one  bright  flower  that  springs 
from  any  society  on  the  road  to  the  dungheap.' " 

"And,  boys,"  declared  Mr.  Laskar  in  his  most 
impressive  tones,  and  staring  solemnly  at  the  as- 
sembly, "did  she  fall  for  it  ?  No !  'Keep  your  old 
suit!'  she  says.  Didn't  she,  Bob,  further  along, 
where  he  tries  to  pin  a  hundred  and  sixty  bucks' 
worth  o'  clothes  on  her?" 
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"That's  the  last  thing  she  does,"  confirmed 
Bob. 

"Well,  lads,"  continued  Mr.  Laskar,  his  eyes  pro- 
truding far  from  his  face,  which  had  assumed  the 
solemn  expression  of  a  judge  about  to  put  on  the 
black  cap,  "I  don't  know  what  more  we  want.  I 
say  take  'em  round  to  the  cooler-can.  I  say  let  the 
newspaper  Johnnies  right  in  on  this." 

He  rose,  drew  the  jewelry  from  his  hip  pocket 
and  advanced  stealthily  on  Mr.  Blurt. 

"One  moment !" 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Livingston.  She  had 
risen  with  a  swift  movement  from  her  seat,  and 
stood  with  fists  clenched  and  head  upthrown.  One 
glance  at  her  was  enough  to  arrest  the  heart  and 
movements  of  every  man  present,  for  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  general  public  there  is  a  soft 
sentimental  spot  about  the  size  of  a  calf's  liver 
buried  deep  within  the  bulk  of  every  true-to-form 
officer  of  the  law,  which  accounts  in  large  measure 
for  the  universal  corpulence  of  policemen  and  bulls. 

"Gee !"  murmured  Mr.  Blott  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh  of  sudden  well-being  that  reminded  one  of  the 
purr  of  a  monster  cat ;  "pipe  the  sad  lamps." 

It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  Miss  Livingston's 
eyes  were  extraordinarily  large  and  moist  with 
excitement.  Mr.  Blurt  stared  at  them  unbeliev- 
ingly. Whence  had  they  come,  these  two  blue  pools 
of  iridescent  light,  to  spring  upon  his  vision  with 
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the  breathless  wonder  of  mountain  lakes  under 
snow  and  sunshine  suddenly  disclosed  to  view !  Nor 
were  they  all  the  story.  The  light  within  them 
seemed  to  glimmer  in  a  protecting  aura  about  the 
girl's  entire  person ;  it  gleamed  in  her  soft  hair  as 
though  tugging  to  free  its  strands  for  the  impend- 
ing battle,  it  shone  upon  her  pale  brow,  it  was  the 
fire  in  the  flaming  glow  of  her  cheeks,  the  divine 
pigment  that  incarnadined  her  tremulous  lips.  It 
radiated  from  her  tense  and  erect  body  in  waves 
that  with  an  astounding  suddenness  assumed  heat 
and  burned  with  the  scorching  touch  of  blazing 
anger. 

"Sad  lamps,  nothing!"  ejaculated  Tim,  first  to 
regain  the  power  of  speech  after  the  transforma- 
tion. "Call  the  police!  Flag  her!  Take  her 
number  for  not  dimming  them  headlights  within 
the  city  limits !" 

"Silence!"  commanded  Mr.  Laskar  as  he  sank 
back  into  his  seat.  "What  do  you  think  you  got 
to  say,  miss  ?" 

During  the  excitement  Miss  Mabel  Trenton  ar- 
rived via  the  kitchen,  the  bedroom,  drawing-room 
and  lounge,  having  quietly  closed  and  locked  all  the 
doors  behind  her.  She  was  just  in  time  to  imbibe 
the  following  speech  from  Miss  Phyllis  Joy  Liv- 
ingston : 

"If  you  hulking  brutes  dare  to  drag  Mr.  Blurt 
to  the  police  station  I'll  make  New  York  laugh  all 
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the  top  stories  off  its  sky-scrapers,  and  every 
brick  will  fall  on  one  of  you  numskulls  with  a  dull, 
thudding  sound  that  will  ring  the  death  knell  on 
your  reputations  and  future  employment.  Edi- 
tors, reporters  and  even  newsboys  will  jeer  at  you; 
your  superiors  will  have  to  explain  that  you  were 
drunk  at  the  time." 

Miss  Livingston  paused  to  catch  her  breath,  and 
Mr.  Laskar  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  signal 
weakly  to  Miss  Trenton. 

"Tell  us  what  she  said,  Mabe,"  he  begged.  "I 
ain't  done  nothing  to  her,  honest.  None  of  us  has." 

"She  says  that  if  you  boobs  run  and  tell  Centre 
Street,"  paraphrased  Mabel,  "she'll  slip  the  true 
dope  to  the  newsies  and  a  great  laugh  will  go  up, 
and  whatever  goes  up  is  sure  to  come  down,  and 
when  it  does  it  will  fall  on  your  blocks  and  people 
will  say,  'Ha,  ha!  Why  go  to  Africa  for  ivory?' 
She  says  you'll  all  feel  the  tapping  of  hammers 
on  wood  ringing  twenty-three  on  the  clock  as  you 
draw  your  last  pay  slip  and  listen  to  the  big  chief 
telling  the  crowd  you  was  lushed  to  the  lids  or  you 
wouldn't  never  have  done  it." 

"Did  she  say  all  that?"  asked  Mr.  Laskar  un- 
believingly. 

"I  did!"  cried  Miss  Livingston.  "Oh,  what 
chance  have  such  brains  as  yours  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Blurt  is  an  idealist,  an  overgrown 
boy  trying  desperately  to  dream  himself  away 
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from  those  very  sordid,  vile  and  demeaning  asso- 
ciations which  you  are  trying  to  fasten  on  him 
simply  because  they  are  the  accustomed  air  in 
which  you  move  and  have  your  being?  Just  be- 
cause he  believes  that  in  a  world  where  one  must 
be  counterfeit  through  and  through  or  wear  a 
mask  there  must  be  some  person  as  genuine  as 
himself  and  tries  to  find  her,  just  because  he 
measures  every  woman  he  meets  down  to  the 
kernel  of  truth  she  still  possesses  and  tries  to 
bring  it  to  life,  you  think  he  must  be  criminal  or 
mad.  Oh,  I  know  you  can't  see  it,  but  you're  on 
the  way  to  making  yourselves  eternally  ridicu- 
lous!" 

"Mabe  ?"  appealed  Mr.  Laskar  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per. 

"She  says,"  complied  Mabel  readily,  "that  noth- 
ing but  a  boll  weevil  on  its  way  to  cotton  could  get 
through  to  your  brain  pads  with  the  information 
that  the  blood  of  this  Mr.  Blurt  runs  thick  with 
the  dope  of  mother  songs.  She  says  that  he's 
doing  his  best  to  make  a  getaway  from  the  rag 
and  doll  district  where  you  got  to  be  phony  or 
wear  a  frozen  face,  into  the  country  we  all  used 
to  believe  in  where  folks  is  just  folks.  Just  be- 
cause he  thinks  there's  still  some  of  the  true  old 
sister  stuff  hid  away  somewhere  in  every  skirt  you 
want  to  put  him  on  the  rattler  with  a  through 
ticket  to  Bloomingdale.  She  says  that  when  the 
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true  dope  gets  out  there'll  be  nothing  left  of  you 
but  a  bone  yard  where  baby  Mutt-and-Jeff  artists 
will  come  to  cut  their  teeth." 

Cowed  and  bewildered,  the  representatives  of 
law  and  order  stared  at  one  another,  their  eyes 
gradually  returning  to  center  upon  Mabel's  face  in 
a  silent  cry  for  help.  "What  do  you  think,  Mabe  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Laskar. 

"Think!"  cried  Miss  Trenton.  "You  got  no 
right  to  think  here ;  you  don't  own  the  lease.  Open 
that  door,  beat  it  back  to  the  bull  pen  and  lock 
yourselves  in.  Come  on,  now ;  I  mean  it !" 

Like  an  irate  mother  hen  in  charge  of  half  a 
dozen  monstrous  ugly  ducklings  she  mustered  the 
bulls  and  marched  them  out  before  her.  Descend- 
ing the  stairs  in  a  phalanx  they  cleared  it  thor- 
oughly of  reporters  and  a  curious  and  disappointed 
throng.  Their  exodus  from  Mr.  Blurt's  office  had 
been  highly  tinged  with  the  ridiculous,  but  for 
some  occult  reason  it  had  not  awakened  laughter. 
Sutey  merely  sighed  and  proceeded  to  fetch  Miss 
Livingston's  hat  and  coat  at  her  curt  command, 
Alice  dabbed  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  the  lugu- 
brious air  of  a  kitten  lately  intercepted  by  a  pail  of 
water,  and  Blurt  himself  sat  staring  at  an  ani- 
mated and  still  angry  vision  which  but  now  he  had 
thought  of  only  in  terms  of  stenography  and  type- 
driving. 

The  object  of  his  gaze  suddenly  whirled  upon 
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him,  but  before  the  lips,  as  white  as  they  had  re- 
cently been  red,  could  say  whatever  they  were 
going  to  say  he  did  the  fastest  thinking  of  his 
rapid  life  and  spoke. 

"Miss  Livingston,"  he  said,  "you  are  dis- 
charged." 

The  girl  gulped  down  the  words  from  the  tip  of 
her  tongue,  her  eyes  wavered,  her  throat  moved  in 
that  adorable  contraction  which  never  fails  to 
squeeze  the  heart  of  man,  her  bosom  rose,  and  she 
gasped,  "Discharged !" 

"Yes,"  said  Blurt  dryly.  "In  lieu  of  notice  and 
explanations  you  will  take  a  week's  pay."  He 
held  out  three  crisp  bank-notes — two  twenties  and 
a  ten. 

Miss  Livingston  merely  glanced  at  the  money 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  Blurt's  steady  and  com- 
pelling gaze.  What  she  read  there  of  sincerity, 
of  pleading  for  the  clean  motive  against  self-de- 
fense by  rule  of  thumb  and  of  ingenious  subter- 
fuge, acted  upon  her  set  face  like  some  master 
solvent.  One  by  one  her  features  shed  the  tense 
mask  of  long,  hard  years ;  the  frown  cleared  from 
her  brow,  laughter  and  tears  brimmed  in  her 
eyes,  her  lips  trembled  and  softened,  she  smiled. 

"Mr.  Blurt,"  she  said  in  a  quite  new  throaty 
voice,  "that  was  quick  thinking.  You  couldn't 
imagine  my  taking  the  money  for  services  rend- 
ered, could  you  ?" 
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"Services  rendered !"  cried  Blurt.  He  snatched 
out  his  bulging  wallet,  laid  it  on  top  of  the  fifty 
dollars  and  reached  for  his  check  book. 

"No,  no !"  laughed  Phyllis  Joy ;  and  she  caught 
up  the  three  bank-notes  and  was  gone. 

A  long,  dead  silence  supervened,  broken  finally 
by  Mr.  Blurt. 

"Sutey,"  he  asked,  "did  the  papers  mention  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  this  afternoon  ?" 

There  was  no  answer.  He  looked  up ;  Sutey  was 
not  there ;  neither  was  Alice.  He  was  alone. 


The  sun  had  not  yet  set  on  the  opening  day  of 
Mr.  Blurt's  studio  for  the  microscopic  inspec- 
tion of  female  character  models  when  that  gentle- 
man, fresh  from  an  afternoon  bath  and  a  change 
into  other  and  smarter  clothes,  found  himself 
standing,  somewhat  to  his  own  bewilderment,  on 
the  same  church  steps  from  which  he  had  passed 
the  Avenue  under  review  during  the  very  first 
hour  of  his  advent  to  the  metropolis,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  one  or  two  potential  goddesses,  and 
ended  up  by  bagging  a  human  hair  mattress  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sutey  as  sole  recom- 
pense for  his  watchful  waiting.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment all  the  intervening  epoch  of  preparedness 
was  blotted  from  his  thoughts. 
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"What  a  day !"  he  murmured  to  himself,  refer- 
ring only  to  the  strict  union  measure  of  the  last 
eight  hours,  and  wiped  his  brow,  not  because  it 
was,  but  because  it  ought  to  be,  perspiring  from  its 
bulging  weight  of  crowding  recollections.  His 
business  mind  knew  down  to  a  jot  and  a  tittle 
what  he  had  actually  done ;  it  now  demanded  to  be 
shown  in  three  clearly  stated  dimensions  what  was 
the  gain  to  its  spiritual  complement,  that  part  of 
Mr.  Blurt  which  had  suddenly  launched  the  whole 
of  him  into  a  furious  quest  for  the  one  woman. 

It  was  easy  to  line  up  the  facts  against  the  wall 
and  cold-bloodedly  shoot  them  down  one  by  one, 
thus :  Early  arrival  at  the  studio  office ;  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Phyllis  Joy  Livingston  as  stenog- 
rapher and  typist;  interview  with  Miss  Mabel 
Trenton,  lady  sleuth ;  interview  with  Tillie,  mani- 
kin and  reservoir  of  L.  J.  Libbey  dreams;  inter- 
view with  Alice  in  hunger ;  collision  with  a  minia- 
ture sphinx  in  the  person  of  Miss  Nameless ;  lunch 
for  four;  discovery  of  Miss  Livingston's  adorable 
nose;  crash  of  the  bull;  the  ensuing  battle  with 
misunderstanding  Law ;  the  second  coming  of  Joan 
of  Arc  and  the  discovery  in  rapid  and  blinding 
sequence  of  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land  playing  about  Miss  Livingston's  hair,  in  her 
eyes  and  on  her  cheeks,  as  happily  as  a  child  at 
home  in  its  own  back  yard. 

All  this  sounded  as  exciting  as  a  five-reel  movie 
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with  the  final  emotional  close-up  still  to  come ;  but 
excitement  even  in  great  plenty  had  no  intrinsic 
bearing  on  Mr.  Blurt's  pursuit  of  heart's  desire. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  very  definite  enterprise  and 
the  question  one  part  of  him  now  asked  insistently 
of  the  other  was,  What  could  it  show  as  the  ex- 
act measure  of  accomplishment?  Above  the 
level  of  the  flashes  that  had  followed  hard  after 
one  another  throughout  the  day  stood  out  two  high 
lights.  One  was  the  revelation  of  Miss  Livingston ; 
the  other  the  occultation  of  Miss  Nameless. 

These  two  forces  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
lingering  so  long  and  vividly  on  his  mental 
horizon  declared  themselves  as  the  sum  total  of 
the  day's  gain,  but  even  after  he  had  come  to  that 
conclusion  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  just  how 
far  he  had  traveled  along  the  road  to  freedom ;  he 
was  painfully  aware,  however,  that  even  thus  early 
in  his  pilgrimage  he  had  arrived  at  a  fork  in  the 
highway,  one  branch  of  which  tugged  him  on  to 
further  revealing,  the  other  to  deeper  mystery. 
So  equally  was  he  drawn  by  these  opposing  poles 
of  womanly  attraction  that  he  was  solemnly  con- 
sidering the  tossing  of  a  coin  to  decide  between 
Miss  Livingston  and  Miss  Nameless  as  his 
immediate  objective  when  chance  anticipated  itself 
by  drawing  his  eye  to  the  top  of  a  passing  bus. 

Behind  a  cloud  of  hair  and  beard  stirring  majes- 
tically to  the  light  airs  of  the  peaceful  afternoon 
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sat  Mr.  Alexander  Sutey  with  three  bundles  of 
varying  size  in  his  lap  and  Miss  Phyllis  Joy 
Livingston  at  his  side.  The  two  seemed  completely 
unconscious  of  each  other,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
their  incongruous  juxtaposition  seemed  to  Mr. 
Blurt  to  form  an  ample  incentive  to  curiosity 
irrespective  of  his  natural  impulse  to  follow  the 
quarry  which  had  so  opportunely  presented  him 
with  a  full  view  halloo. 

He  hailed  a  passing  taxicab,  gave  its  driver 
surprising  but  clear  instructions  to  trail  the  bus 
with  the  beard  on  top,  entered  and  settled  back  to 
a  well-earned  rest,  tinged  with  the  mildly  exhila- 
rating wine  of  anticipation.  Who  and  what  was 
Miss  Livingston  in  the  hours  when  she  regularly 
discarded  the  mask  of  every-day  business  stenog- 
raphy? Where  did  she  live,  what  did  she  eat, 
which  was  the  true  highway  of  her  heart — the  flat 
and  hard  road  of  suppression  or  the  rare  outbursts 
he  had  witnessed  to  open  country  swept  by  the 
clean  winds  of  old-fashioned  human  kindness  ? 

Some  of  these  things  he  was  about  to  learn,  and 
as  he  thought  upon  them  his  mind  grew  keen  to  a 
power  of  appreciation  of  values  such  as  it  had 
never  before  attained.  What  was  woman  ?  Was 
she  the  eternal,  one  and  the  same,  forever  and 
forever,  of  popular  belief  and  the  oft-printed 
word ;  or  was  she  the  varying  child  of  each  age  as 
it  came  along,  the  daughter  of  individual  tradition 
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and  circumstance,  a  free  agent  sprung  clear  from 
the  general  sea  of  her  sex?  Was  it  possible  that 
there  were  two  species  of  the  genus,  both  capable 
of  perfect  blooms,  and  that  Miss  Livingston  repre- 
sented one,  Miss  Nameless  the  other?  What  had 
the  latter  party  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand 
anyway  ?  he  asked  himself  impatiently.  He  reacted 
violently  and  almost  with  a  sense  of  fear  from  the 
uncomfortable  admission  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  any  woman  to  inject  five  minutes  of  casual 
conversation  into  the  rest  of  a  man's  life. 

There  are  few  New  Yorkers  and  fewer  outsiders 
who  know  that  five  independent  white-clapboarded 
and  green-shuttered  little  houses  still  exist  in  the 
side  streets  south  of  the  park  limits  in  the  New 
World's  greatest  city,  calmly  dreaming  away  their 
rural  existence  under  the  threatening  shadows  of 
stately  mansions  and  towering  apartments  with  a 
quiet  air  of  persistence  that  would  be  ridiculous 
were  it  not  so  astoundingly  self-complacent.  They 
are  located  on  both  the  east  and  the  west  sides, 
and  as  Mr.  Blurt  in  his  absorption  failed  to  notice 
whether  the  bus  he  was  shadowing  turned  at 
Fifty-seventh  Street  or  continued  up  the  Avenue, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  these  surprising 
dwellings  his  chase  finally  led  him. 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  when,  having  abandoned 
his  cab,  he  saw  Miss  Livingston  open  the  little 
gate  of  prim  white  palings,  run  up  sagging  steps 
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and  rap  for  admission  with  an  old-fashioned 
knocker  he  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  virginal 
appearance  of  the  house,  which  seemed  to  typify 
the  innocence  of  Red  Riding  Hood  surrounded  by 
a  flock  of  wolves,  that  he  was  brought  up  all- 
standing  at  a  distance  still  comparatively  safe 
from  observation,  and  was  only  subconsciously 
aware  that  Sutey  with  his  packages  followed  the 
girl  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  through  the  door, 
which  promptly  closed  behind  them. 

"Can  you  beat  it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Blurt  of  himself 
as  he  stared  at  the  tiny  house  behind  its  tinier 
grass  plot. 

The  longer  he  gazed  the  more  did  he  become 
absorbed  in  the  dwelling,  not  as  a  structure 
appropriate  only  to  a  stage  setting  for  Way  Down 
East,  but  as  a  symbol  of  cold  and  unreasoning 
permanence  in  the  midst  of  change. 

He  walked  round  the  block  three  times  in  a 
mood  of  heavy  pondering,  and  each  time  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  house  it  arrested  his  steps  with  a 
jerk;  he  found  that  its  importance  as  an  edifice 
became  more  insignificant  with  every  return,  but 
that  as  a  monument  to  stark  endurance  it  steadily 
grew.  During  his  walking,  evening  had  begun  to 
fall,  and  in  accompaniment  to  darkness  the  shades 
to  Miss  Livingston's  dimity-curtained  windows 
had  been  drawn. 

Blurt  glanced  up  and  down  the  deserted  block, 
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opened  the  little  gate  with  great  care,  tiptoed  up 
the  walk,  the  steps  and  along  the  narrow  veranda, 
examining  the  three  windows  minutely  until  at 
one  he  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  tri- 
angular tear  in  the  veiling  shade.  By  stooping  a 
little  and  placing  his  eye  close  to  the  window-pane 
he  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  interior,  which  was 
illuminated  by  the  soft  glow  of  lamplight. 

Directly  before  him  sat  Miss  Livingston,  relaxed 
in  a  big  easy-chair,  which  looked  like  a  relic  of 
bygone  age,  but  still  possessed  much  dignity  and 
strength.  She  had  discarded  her  trim  business 
suit  for  a  soft,  voluminous  negligee  that  clung  to 
her  slim  figure  in  caressing  folds,  displaying  the 
unexpected  roundness  of  her  limbs  and  exposing 
to  view  the  creamy  whiteness  of  her  bare  arms. 
Her  lips  were  half  parted  in  a  smile  of  drowsy 
contentment,  the  cause  of  which  was  not  far  to 
seek. 

Behind  her  stood  an  active  though  aged  person 
clothed  in  gray  goods  of  an  ancient  cut  and  long 
wear,  capped  with  lace,  bespectacled  and  plying 
with  one  hand  a  brush  while  across  the  other  she 
held  suspended  the  fragrant  loosened  flood  of  Miss 
Livingston's  lovely  hair.  In  the  background  of 
this  highly  intimate  scene  hovered  Mr.  Alexander 
Sutey,  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  with  good  cause, 
for  upon  a  too-close  approach  he  received  a  smart 
slap  from  the  brush,  bristles  first. 
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Owing  to  the  loose  construction  of  the  old 
window  sashes  Mr.  Blurt  could  hear  the  murmur- 
ing voices,  and  by  deliberately  eavesdropping  he 
managed  to  catch  enough  words  to  run  a  thread 
through  the  conversation.  He  was  largely  aided 
in  this  reprehensible  enterprise  by  the  rumbling 
remonstrance  of  Mr.  Sutey  under  punishment. 

"Here  you,  Anna,"  he  protested,  but  with  sur- 
prising meekness,  "can't  you  remember  to  use  the 
back  of  the  brush  ?  The  last  time  you  did  that  I 
got  took  up  for  measles." 

"Pity  you  didn't  stay  took,"  replied  the  old  lady 
spiritedly.  "You  old  gallivanting  ne'er-do-weel. 
Get  into  the  kitchen  until  you're  ready  to  go  home 
to  the  wide  world.  I  want  Miss  Phyllis  to  tell  me 
how  the  mere  sight  of  you  almost  led  her  to  the 
police  station." 

Sutey  mumbled  a  reply  inaudible  to  Blurt, 
raised  his  arm  quickly  as  though  to  ward  off  a 
second  blow,  and  retreated  through  a  rear  door. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence  while  the  old  nurse 
brushed  with  the  long,  soothing  sweep  of  a  prac- 
tised hand;  then  she  asked  in  a  voice  which  had 
become  all  tenderness:  "Don't  you  want  to  tell, 
sweetheart  ?" 

There  was  a  long  pause  before  the  girl  replied: 
"I  don't  know.  The  day  has  been  so  amazing,  so 
long,  so  crowded,  so " 

"So  what,  dear?"  prompted  the  gentle  voice. 
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"So  uprooting,"  finished  Miss  Livingston  with  a 
sudden  rebelliousness  in  her  tone. 

As  she  concentrated  her  thoughts  on  the  events 
that  had  befallen  since  eight  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing of  this  very  day  her  face  lost  its  look  of 
unmasked  repose,  her  eyes  narrowed,  her  brow 

•  returned  to  its  frequent  tiny  frown  and  a  flush  of 
Danger  stained  her  smooth  cheeks  with  a  glow  that 

•  was  brighter  than  their  normal  color  and  a  little 
forbidding,  as  though  it  shared  the  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  warmth  and  fire. 

"Nanna,"  she  said  finally,  clasping  her  hands 
about  her  crossed  knees,  bending  slightly  forward 
and  staring  so  directly  at  the  little  tear  in  the 
curtain  which  was  serving  Blurt  as  a  wide 
window  on  her  world  that  he  started  back  pre- 
cipitously before  his  reason  had  time  to  tell  him 
his  fears  were  groundless.  "I  met  a  man  to-day — 
a  real  man,  walking  round  in  a  boy's  young  skin. 
His  eyes  were  looking  for  something  fine,  yet  you 
knew  they  had  seen  every  little  thing  there  is ;  his 
lips  didn't  let  out  a  single  unkind  word  to  any  one, 
but  you  knew  there's  no  word  they  hadn't  said. 
He's  dreaming  the  things  I've  always  believed. 
He's  a  good  man,  Nanna,  and  just  meeting  him  for 
a  day  has  frightened  me  out  of  myself,  shaken  me, 
torn  at  something  that  is  rooted  too  deep,  down 
here." 

She  clutched  at  her  breast  with  one  hand,  leaned 
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farther  forward,  buried  her  face  and  burst  into 
tears.  Nanna  dropped  the  brush,  seated  herself 
on  the  arm  of  the  big  chair,  gathered  the  sobbing 
form  to  her  breast  and  rocked  it  gently  to  and  fro. 

"There,  there,  my  own  dear,"  she  murmured; 
"there's  no  man  on  earth  worth  the  tears  of  your 
lovely  eyes.  Think  no  more  of  him,  darling." 

"It  isn't  him  that  makes  me  cry,"  gulped  Miss 
Livingston.  "It's  myself,  the  cold  shell  of  me,  the 
heart  that  rattles  round  in  it  when  I  move." 

"There,  there,  sweetheart,"  repeated  Nanna; 
"don't  you  be  crying  for  any  man  in  the  world." 

The  girl  released  herself,  drew  sharply  erect 
and  threw  out  her  arms  in  a  wide  gesture  as 
though  she  demanded  space  to  stand  alone.  With 
her  head  upthrown,  her  eyes  opened  to  their  full- 
est, her  loose  hair  cascading  over  her  shoulders 
and  the  white  column  of  her  throat  rising  amid  its 
divided  golden  flood  like  a  pulsing  band  of  light, 
she  presented  a  picture  as  lovely  and  heartrending 
as  the  first  apple  tree  that  blooms  in  the  spring. 

"You  won't  believe  me,"  she  said,  more  to 
herself  than  to  Nanna — "you  won't  believe  that 
it's  myself  that  made  me  cry.  Oh,  Nanna,  I  am 
like  this  house — terribly  clean,  small,  hidden, 
divided  from  everything  round.  My  walls  are 
thin,  too,  and  when  you  rap  on  them  you  hear  the 
echoes  of  all  the  lives  that  have  gone  before.  Why, 
that's  what  I  am,  an  echo  of  beliefs  and  customs, 
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of  big  tenets  and  little  rules  of  thumb.  I  know 
that  outside  there's  a  world  of  great  beginnings,  a 
world  of  quite  new  sounds,  whose  echoes  are  all 
ahead,  but  not  for  me,  Nanna.  No  power  can  lead 
me  out  into  it ;  I'm  this  little  house,  so  old  behind 
its  fresh  white  face." 

"There,  there,  sweetheart,"  repeated  the  old 
nurse  once  more;  "don't  you  be  crying  for  any 
man." 

Miss  Livingston  surrendered  to  Nanna's  fixed 
idea  with  a  despairing  sigh  that  broke  into  a  smile 
as  radiant,  as  all-embracing  as  it  was  sudden ;  she 
threw  her  arms  round  Nanna  and  hugged  her. 

"You  darling!"  she  cried  with  laughter  in  her 
eyes.  "You  saving  grace!  You  incarnate  and 
persisting  echo!" 

"Here !"  answered  Nanna.  "No  calling  me  out 
of  my  name,  please,  to  cheer  yourself  up!  Now 
let  me  go.  I  feel  a  stepmother's  breath  between 
my  shoulders ;  it's  that  old  rapscallion  has  gone  out 
the  back  way  and  left  the  door  open." 

Blurt  caught  the  warning  in  the  words,  but  it 
came  too  late ;  he  heard  a  shuffling  step,  saw  Sutey 
loom,  a  darker  shadow  in  the  night,  fearfully 
watched  him  pass  and  make  for  the  gate.  He  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief,  but  swallowed  it  a  little  short  of 
completion,  for  the  giant  did  not  leave  the  yard; 
he  stood  leaning  against  the  gatepost,  filled  his 
pipe  with  tantalizing  deliberation  and  lit  it. 
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Blurt  flushed  red  with  anger  at  himself ;  he  was 
fairly  trapped  between  Miss  Livingston  and  Mr. 
Sutey,  emblems  of  innocence  and  disrepute,  and 
felt  like  a  smeared  mixture  of  both.  Which  should 
he  do,  rap  on  the  door  as  if  he  had  that  moment 
arrived  or  sneak  out,  trip  up  disrepute  and  make  a 
run  for  it  on  the  slim  chance  of  escaping  recogni- , 
tion  in  the  dark?  If  he  chose  the  first  of  these 
dubious  alternatives,  what  was  he  to  say, 
how  explain  his  advent  at  that  hidden  spot? 
Hesitation  left  him  but  a  single  course ;  he  tiptoed 
along  the  veranda,  down  the  creaking  steps  and 
along  the  walk,  stooping  over  with  the  intent  to 
grasp  Sutey's  ankles  and  yank  them  from  under 
him. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Blurt.  What  are  you 
walking  that  funny  way  for  ?" 

Blurt  drew  erect  with  a  jerk;  the  shamed  glow 
of  his  face  amounted  almost  to  an  illumination,  in 
the  light  of  which  he  realized  that  Sutey's  before 
and  behind  were  practically  identical,  owing  to  the 
cloud  of  hair  that  completely  encircled  his  head, 
and  that  he  had  been  facing  him  throughout  his 
absurdly  stealthy  approach. 

"Sh-sh !  Sutey !"  he  whispered  hoarsely.  "Come 
away  from  here." 

He  slipped  through  the  gate  and  hurried  toward 
the  Avenue,  looking  over  his  shoulder  to  make  sure 
that  his  retainer  had  obeyed  orders  and  was  fol- 
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lowing.  Under  the  screening  shadow  of  a 
towering  apartment-house  he  stopped  and  waited. 
Sutey  drew  near,  and  by  the  light  of  the  street 
lamp  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  highly  nervous 
state  would  have  been  apparent  even  to  a 
passer-by;  his  small  eyes  shifted  this  way  and 
that,  his  whole  vast  frame  seemed  to  be  cringing 
and  wrinkling  in  an  effort  to  turn  into  a  worm  and 
crawl  away.  These  signs  meant  much  to  a  man 
of  Mr.  Blurt's  experience.  He  instantly  divined 
that  Sutey's  abnormal  self-consciousness  had  led 
him  to  the  belief  that  he  himself,  not  his  prowling 
employer,  was  appearing  in  the  role  of  culprit. 

"What  were  you  doing  in  that  house?"  de- 
manded Blurt  promptly. 

"Nothing,"  snuffled  Sutey. 

Mr.  Blurt's  arms  shot  forward,  his  hands 
grasped  great  masses  of  silken  beard  and  held 
them  gently  but  firmly  in  response  to  the  fearful 
tremor  that  shook  Sutey  from  stem  to  stern. 

"D-d-don't,"  stuttered  the  giant. 

"I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you,  Sutey,"  said  Blurt, 
"unless  you  oblige  me  to;  though  I've  often 
wondered  how  far  I  could  swing  a  bull  by  his  tail. 
What  relation  are  you  to  Anna  ?  WTiy  do  you  let 
her  spank  you  ?" 

"I'm  married  to  her — more  or  less,"  grumbled 
Sutey. 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  'more  or  less'?" 
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demanded  Blurt  after  a  weighty  pause,  to  allow 
himself  to  absorb  the  surprising  news. 

"I  go  there  once  in  a  long  while,"  explained 
Sutey,  "but  I  used  to  be  there  all  the  time." 

"I  see,"  said  Blurt.  "Now  you  can  explain  why 
you  didn't  tell  me  all  about  Miss  Livingston  when 
she  first  appeared." 

"You  didn't  ask  me,"  complained  Mr.  Sutey. 

"I  gather  you  have  known  her  long  and  well?" 

"Long  and  well!"  repeated  Sutey  with  an  un- 
wonted fixed  gleam  in  his  eyes.  "I've  known  her 
ever  since  before  she  was  born.  I've  known  her 
three  times  over — in  herself,  her  mother  and  her 
mother's  mother." 

"Do  you  mean  to  stand  there  and  tell  me  there's 
anything  to  criticize  in  Miss  Livingston,  you  old 
reprobate?"  demanded  Blurt,  his  grip  tightening. 

"Not  a  single  thing,"  replied  Mr.  Sutey  with 
impressive  emphasis.  "Mr.  Blurt,  she's  just 
something  that  keeps  on  happening.  There  ain't 
any  criticism  in  saying  that,  is  there  ?" 

To  that  question  Blurt  was  not  prepared  to  make 
immediate  reply.  He  released  Sutey  and  stood 
glaring  at  him  for  a  long  moment  in  silence,  as 
though  striving  to  determine  just  where  in  the 
big,  cowardly  frame  was  located  that  germ  of 
originality  which  spells  character  whatever  the 
apparent  barrenness  of  its  habitat  and  the  imme- 
diate surrounding  country.  The  faint  indications 
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that  Sutey  had  a  philosophy  were  astounding 
enough  in  themselves,  but  the  conviction  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  dig  up  that  philosophy  to  the 
light  of  day  and  show  it  round  turned  the  timid 
giant  into  a  ninety  years'  wonder  and  gave  him 
the  rare  air  of  a  potential  miracle,  held  perpetually 
in  suspense. 

"Sutey,"  said  Mr.  Blurt,  "I  caught  sight  of  you 
following  Miss  Livingston,  and  as  it  seemed  a  little 
strange  to  me,  not  knowing  the  circumstances,  I 
felt  bound  to  investigate.  I'm  glad  you  have  been 
able  to  explain  the  matter.  Go  down  to  the  studio 
to-morrow  morning  and  clean  up,  but  don't  let 
any  one  in.  I  shall  probably  take  a  day  off." 

With  those  words  he  turned  and  walked 
thoughtfully  away.  A  quite  new  brand  of  loneli- 
ness assailed  him  as  he  realized  that  casual 
contacts  alone,  no  matter  how  inspiriting,  are  not 
enough  to  give  a  man  a  continuing  sensation  of 
participation  in  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  of  happy 
people  that  weaves  its  hidden  way  through  the 
cold,  wide  world. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  done  nothing  all 
day  but  rub  up  against  and  into  a  variety  of 
personalities  he  was  lonesome  as  never  before.  It 
made  him  angry,  and  when  Mr.  Blurt  was  enraged 
there  were  few  things  he  wouldn't  do  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  an  impulse. 

He  drew  out  his  watch  and  saw  that  it  was 
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nearly  eight  o'clock,  climbed  into  a  taxi  and  told 
the  cabman  to  stop  at  the  first  telephone  booth. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  had  a  book  and  was  looking 
up  Miss  Nameless'  number.  He  took  down  the 
receiver  and  was  feeling  for  a  nickel  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  chances  of  that  particular 
person's  being  free  for  the  evening  or  himself  was 
a  shot  so  long  that  no  gambler  even  out  of  his 
senses  would  play  it.  He  returned  to  his  cab  and 
gave  the  Nameless  address. 

There  are  some  men  who  meet  an  all-important 
minute  through  pure  luck;  there  are  others  who 
are  carried  to  it  by  a  very  real  force  recognized 
lately  and  only  in  the  unwritten  lexicons  of  the 
United  States  under  the  term  "hunch."  Mr.  Blurt 
belonged  to  the  latter  category;  even  without  a 
cab  and  with  his  eyes  closed  the  driving  power  of 
this  vaguely  defined  inner  impetus  would  have 
carried  him  straight  to  the  Nameless  door  and 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  an  astounded 
flunky  at  the  very  crucial  moment  when  the  young 
lady  he  sought  was  about  to  issue  forth  with  two 
aunts  who  didn't  like  each  other  to  an  opera  that 
she  herself  detested. 

"Is  Miss  Nameless  at  home?"  asked  Blurt  of 
two  popping  eyes  mounted  on  a  florid  face  under 
a  thatch  of  powdered  hair  and  over  an  array  of 
nearly  bursting  buttons. 

"Miss  Nameless  is  not  at  home,"  replied  the 
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butler  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  staring  at 
Mr.  Blurt's  natty  but  anachronous  attire. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am !"  replied  a  voice  from  behind  his 
bulging  padded  shoulders,  a  voice  of  a  timbre 
which  once  heard  lingered  forever  in  the  treasure 
house  of  memory. 

The  butler  stood  aside  with  malicious  alacrity, 
as  if  to  say  by  that  withdrawing  gesture  of  his 
whole  person :  "You  will  interfere,  madam.  Well, 
just  see  what  you've  let  yourself  in  for." 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Blurt,"  said  Miss  Nameless 
promptly,  holding  out  her  hand  to  give  the  hall- 
mark of  welcome  to  her  greeting. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  a  peculiar  blue, 
striking  to  the  eye,  yet  as  soft  as  the  bowl  of 
heaven  on  a  sunny  April  morning;  behind  her 
stood  the  aunts,  more  roughly  but  no  less  gor- 
geously clothed  for  the  transit  from  hall  to 
limousine,  limousine  to  lobby.  Blurt's  mind 
prodded  him  with  the  reminder  that  it  had  called 
his  attention  to  the  waiting  car  and  that  it  was 
not  its  fault  if  he  was  now  in  for  an  awkward  act 
of  prompt  withdrawal.  He  was  seeking  desper- 
ately for  the  right  word — if  there  was  one  for  such 
an  unwarranted  occasion — when  Miss  Nameless 
spoke  again,  this  time  to  the  two  aunts. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "you  will  have  to  go 
on  without  me.  And  please  don't  send  back  the 
car.  Will  you  come  this  way,  Mr.  Blurt  ?" 
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He  thrust  hat,  stick  and  gloves  into  the  butler's 
unnerved  hands  and  bowed  low  as  he  passed  the 
elderly  ladies,  partly  out  of  deference,  partly  be- 
cause he  feared  he  might  betray  his  amusement 
at  the  way  all  remonstrance  had  been  left  sus- 
pended on  their  severely  puckered  lips  by  their 
niece's  summary  dismissal  and  prompt  departure 
from  the  hall.  She  had  been  rude  both  to  him  and 
to  her  aunts  in  not  offering  an  introduction,  but 
he  recognized  in  that  very  rudeness  a  rapier-like 
stroke  of  finesse  as  swift  as  it  was  masterly.  She 
had  saved  him,  the  situation  and  herself. 

He  followed  his  guide  through  a  formal  drawing- 
room,  a  slightly  less  formal  drawing-room  and  a 
dining-room,  in  each  of  which  Miss  Nameless 
paused  just  long  enough  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
glance  round  and  pray  that  she  would  go  on  to  a 
kinder  atmosphere.  As  though  in  answer  to  his 
prayer  she  opened  a  door  into  such  a  library  as  is 
the  beating  heart  of  a  great  house ;  it  was  a  room 
crowded  with  worn  books,  worn  furniture  and 
worn  memories  of  all  the  ages  known  to  print,  a 
brown  room  of  mellow  lights  and  deep,  inviting 
shadows,  of  smells  of  old  leather,  old  oak  and  a 
pungent  wood  fire  sparsely  lighted,  for  incense,  not 
for  warmth. 

"My  wrap,  please,"  said  Miss  Nameless,  turning 
her  shoulders  toward  Blurt  with  that  demanding 
gesture  which  makes  of  so  slight  a  service  as  the 
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lifting  of  a  cloak  a  symbol  of  favor  and  bestows  a 
nuance  of  intimacy  as  delicate  but  as  ravishing  as 
the  scent  of  unseen  roses  blown  across  a  hedge. 

Blurt  lifted  the  light  burden  and  for  a  moment 
held  its  softness  crushed  in  his  hands  and  against 
his  chest  while  he  stared  spellbound  at  the  beauty 
his  action  had  disclosed.  It  was  not  the  large, 
dark  eyes  that  held  him,  nor  the  mobile  lips,  nor 
the  small  head  poised  on  slight  but  exquisitely 
rounded  shoulders,  nor  the  curve  of  the  white 
bosom,  nor  yet  the  dark  chalice  of  the  dress  in 
which  these  charms  were  cupped.  All  these  things 
existed  not  for  themselves,  not  necessarily  for 
Miss  Nameless,  but  as  an  indivisible  whole  which 
breathed  to  his  senses  the  single  word  "woman." 

Into  his  trance  came  the  sound  of  her  voice: 
"Do  you  think  it's  too  'Lo !  and  behold'  ?  My  dress, 
I  mean." 

Blurt  turned  to  drop  the  cloak  across  a  chair; 
even  in  flippancy,  he  thought,  her  voice  was  not 
robbed  of  a  certain  innate  dignity.  It  still  held 
the  power  of  restraint  behind  the  sound  of  a  dis- 
tant gong,  lightly  touched. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  been  rude,"  he  said.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  stare." 

"A  look  like  that  isn't  rudeness,"  said  Miss 
Nameless  as  she  walked  to  a  couch  and  sat  down. 

"What  is  it,  then?"  asked  Blurt,  following  and 
turning  toward  her  abruptly.  "Adoration?" 
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"No;  oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Nameless,  laughing 
softly. 

Her  face  sobered.  "I'll  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Tribute,  impersonal  homage  such  as  you  would 
give  to  a  masterpiece  in  marble  or  in  oil.  That 
is  all." 

Blurt  sat  down  on  the  couch  beside  her,  clasped 
his  hands  between  his  knees  and  stared  into  the 
dying  fire.  "You  are  right,"  he  said  after  a  long 
pause ;  "uncannily  right.  But  what  do  you  mean 
by  saying,  'That  is  all'  ?  A  masterpiece  is  imper- 
ishable." He  turned  to  her  face.  "Do  you 
recognize  something  within  and  about  you  that  is 
undying?" 

She  met  his  eager  gaze  with  a  look  that  hesi- 
tated between  sincerity  and  trifling,  glanced  at 
him  mischievously  and  then  with  a  sweet  gravity 
which  brought  a  peculiar  youth  to  her  face  as 
though  she  had  the  power  to  rise  at  will  to  the 
level  of  truth,  where  all  ages  are  one  and  forever 
young.  Slowly  she  raised  her  hands  to  her  breast. 

"Here,"  she  whispered.     "Sometimes." 

"How  old  are  you  ?"  cried  Blurt,  exasperated  by 
the  confusion  her  varying  spell  had  thrown  round 
him.  "Why  did  you  come  to  my  place  ?  Why  did 
you  go?  Why  do  you  see  me  here?  What  are 
you,  and  just  what  do  you  wish  from  me?  Are 
you  woman  or  maid  or — or  both  ?  Where  is  your 
heart,  and  to  what  day  do  you  belong?" 
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As  he  shot  the  string  of  preposterous  questions 
at  her  he  leaned  closer  and  closer  to  her  face, 
watching  it  intently  as  though  he  sought  solution 
from  its  fleeting  transitions  in  expression.  She 
turned  her  eyes  deliberately  to  his,  but  some 
instinct  of  self-preservation  drove  him  to  evade 
them ;  he  sat  back,  baffled. 

Miss  Nameless  rose,  went  swiftly  to  the  wall, 
pressed  a  button  and  flooded  the  room  with  light 
from  a  ponderous  bronze-and-crystal  chandelier. 

"I  wish  to  give  you  every  advantage,"  she  said 
in  explanation  as  she  turned  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  him,  stopping  as  she  felt  her  full  figure  to 
have  come  within  the  focus  of  his  eyes. 

He  stared  at  her  unceremoniously,  no  longer 
with  amaze,  but  in  a  purposeful  effort  at  penetra- 
tion. The  slimness  of  her  slippered  feet,  of  her 
sheer  silk-clad  ankles;  that  dark  chalice  of  her 
dress  looking  like  a  pliant  wisp  of  night,  grown 
fixed  to  hold  aloft  in  its  gossamer  embrace  the 
flushed  white  dawn  of  her  bosom,  her  neck  and 
cheeks ;  above  all,  her  face,  now  shining  as  though 
on  the  verge  of  intimate  betrayal,  now  shadowed 
under  the  sweep  of  thoughts  that  passed  like 
clouds  across  the  infinite  spaces  of  the  mind,  raised 
him  to  the  heights  of  hope  for  a  revelation  only  to 
dash  him  down  into  despair  at  the  portal  of  un- 
fathomable mystery. 

It  was  right,  he  told  himself,  that  words  should 
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not  issue  from  such  a  vision  to  strive  in  vain  to 
pin  the  hovering  wings  of  the  unexplainable.  In 
answer  to  his  questions  she  offered  herself — the 
firm,  soft  texture  of  her  matchless  skin  to  tell  her 
youth ;  the  rapt  and  luminous  stare  of  the  seeker 
to  give  reason  to  any  voyage  of  discovery;  the 
momentary  absence  of  light  from  her  face,  that 
left  it  a  translucent  shell  to  paint  in  a  single  stroke 
withdrawal  from  any  failing  tenure,  the  hunger 
for  some  bourne  long  sought  to  bid  him  to  her  side 
and  then,  question  to  his  question :  What  are  you, 
and  just  what  do  you  wish  from  me?  Ah,  what 
indeed !  Are  you  woman  or  maid  or  both  ?  How 
often  asked,  how  often  wondered !  Where  is  your 
heart,  and  to  what  day  do  you  belong?  Silence, 
long  silence  of  expression,  as  though  in  woman 
eternity  can  find  faint  echo ! 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  vague,  ephemeral, 
tantalizing,  yet  in  a  measure  soul-satisfying,  reply 
that  Miss  Nameless  offered  to  the  sum  total  of 
Blurt's  rapid-fire  series  of  queries. 

It  left  him  dazed,  as  though  he  had  just  walked 
the  dizzy  ridge  between  the  wide  sunlit  valley  of 
infinite  revelation  and  the  yawning  depths  of  ulti- 
mate denial  without  toppling  into  either. 

The  sensation  that  now  assailed  him  was  one  of 
the  pleasurable  excitement  that  is  found  alone  in 
a  feeling  of  strictly  temporary  safety;  he  feared 
yet  he  wanted  more. 
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From  this  point  of  doubtful  vantage  his 
thoughts  involuntarily  turned  back  to  considera- 
tion of  Miss  Phyllis  Joy  Livingston  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  swirling  and  untried  elements  his  gaze 
sought  to  fasten  upon  some  fixed  and  unalterable 
landmark  in  the  human  stream  and  steady  itself 
to  a  safe  and  sound  sense  of  actual  values.  Here 
was  no  mystery,  no  will-o'-the-wisp,  to  confuse  the 
eye  and  reduce  grim  fate  through  reckless  ignor- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  a  laughing-stock.  He  saw 
her  clearly,  every  feature  of  her,  a  transparent 
cameo  cut  in  perennial  ice,  standing  like  a 
monument  of  endurance  under  the  protection  of  a 
distant  frozen  clime. 

What  she  needed  was  some  hot-blooded  man  full 
of  the  spirit  of  rescue  and  self-sacrifice,  content  to 
make  it  his  mission  to  warm  her  from  her  estab- 
lished ways  and  into  life;  but,  given  that  master 
solvent,  what  would  be  left  at  the  end  of  the 
melting?  A  stream  that  would  flow  for  a  little 
while  and  inevitably  freeze  up  again,  produce 
more  ice.  This  conviction  came  to  Blurt  abso- 
lutely unsolicited ;  it  shocked  him,  ran  counter  to 
every  impulse  of  generosity  in  his  very  charitable 
composition,  gave  the  lie  to  his  professed  hunger 
for  the  kind  of  woman  that  mother  used  to  make, 
and  opened  up  a  vast  field  of  totally  unexplored 
speculation  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  possibilities 
of  the  eternal  verities  with  which  he  had  been  so 
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blithely  monkeying.  But  there  it  stood — not  a 
surmise,  but  a  stark  conviction,  something  that 
you  could  see  and  had  to  believe  whether  you  liked 
it  or  not. 

Throughout  this  lengthy  reverie  Miss  Nameless 
stood  apparently  immobile.  Any  one  of  a  hundred 
other  women  would  have  done  the  obvious,  broken 
in  upon  Blurt's  thoughts  with  some  cutting  phrase 
of  personal  reminder,  rushed  in  uninvited  to  battle 
against  some  influence  felt  but  unseen  and  un- 
measured, to  lose  the  first  bout  along  with 
considerable  dignity  through  the  panic  inspired  by 
every  invisible  foe.  But  Miss  Nameless  had  more 
than  cleverness — she  was  possessed  of  depth,  of 
that  close  relation  to  great  truths  which  makes 
some  natures  as  unfathomable  to  themselves  as  to 
others,  yet  leads  them  sure-footed  along  the  paths 
of  knowledge.  She  knew  that  silence  as  a  power 
can  be  broken  by  a  single  weapon. 

As  diamond  alone  cuts  diamond,  so  is  silence  its 
own  opponent;  to  Blurt's  inarticulate  absorption 
she  opposed  an  immobility  which  slowly  yet 
steadily  mounted  to  a  power  of  actual  eloquence 
that  finally  drew  his  eyes  to  her  face.  In  a 
breathless  moment  forgotten  was  Miss  Livingston, 
gone  were  all  abstract  considerations  of  monu- 
ments, ice  and  forbidding  climes.  As  by  a 
miraculous  and  sudden  conception  he  beheld  in  the 
figure  before  him  an  embodiment  of  human 
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aspiration,  a  symbol  of  happiness  not  as  an 
attainment,  but  as  a  continuing  pursuit. 

"What's  in  a  name  ?"  he  cried  hoarsely,  reaching 
out  and  grasping  her  slim  wrists.  He  felt  the 
pulses  in  them  throb  to  a  quicker  beat,  leaping  to 
match  the  pace  of  his  own  blood  as  he  drew  her 
with  suppressed  and  tremulous  eagerness  to  a  seat 
beside  him.  "You  are  woman,  eternal,  uncon- 
querable by  reason  of  your  undiscovered  ways,  a 
breathless  pilgrimage  without  a  goal,  a  little  door 
upon  illimitable  freedom !" 

The  flooding  words  carried  her  spirit  away,  led 
her  soul  to  wandering  through  free  spaces  and 
brought  to  her  face  that  look,  twice  fleetingly  seen, 
of  enduring  youth,  of  the  breath  of  innocence  as 
a  continuing  quality  destined  to  thread  its  devious 
way,  unbroken  by  mere  years,  through  all  the 
course  of  life.  Blurt  stared  at  her  mutely,  but  in 
the  speaking  silence  of  self-surrender  and  unques- 
tioning adoration. 

She  turned  to  meet  that  look,  answered  surren- 
der with  surrender,  gave  him  her  eyes,  open  yet 
guarded  as  unfathomable  pools  beneath  the  play  of 
all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  changing 
heavens.  He  hung  above  them  dizzily  as  though 
held  by  a  mere  breath  from  the  long  plunge  into 
their  undiscovered  depths.  Her  mouth  curved 
slowly  to  a  smile.  "You  saw  a  prisoner,"  she 
whispered  in  reminder. 
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"He  is  gone,"  murmured  Blurt,  still  gazing  into 
her  eyes,  "and  I  am  there  in  his  place,  so  mean,  so 
small,  so " 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  his  and  silenced  them. 
Her  kiss  was  like  herself,  not  only  passionate,  not 
ardent  to  a  single  end,  but  firm  and  yet  illusive  like 
the  unspoken  promise  in  the  parting  glance  of 
lovers.  She  locked  her  bare  arms  about  his  neck 
and  drew  him  to  her ;  cheek  held  close  to  burning 
cheek,  she  whispered,  "I  love  you.  I  love  you  be- 
cause alone  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  you  are  the 
unknown !" 

THE  END 


